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DIPLOMACY AND TRADE IN THE PROTECTORATE 


MENNA PRESTWICH 


I 

HE main feature of Oliver Crom- 

well’s foreign policy was its aggres- 

siveness. The four years of the 
Protectorate were occupied by foreign 
war. Nor was there any prospect of peace 
at the Protector’s death. The strength 
and ambition of the Protector’s govern- 
ment were quickly appreciated in Europe. 
In 1655 the Venetian ambassador wrote 
from Paris to his government that ‘“‘the 
Court of England by sheer force has 
made itself the most dreaded and the 
most conspicuous in the world. Six am- 
bassadors from Crowned heads are now 
resident there and others are expected.’”! 
A second feature of Cromwell’s foreign 
policy was its avowed ideological char- 
acter. It has been held that the support 
of Protestantism was a cynical device of 
Cromwell’s to conceal his real interest in 
colonial conquest and the acquisition of 
bridgeheads on the continent of Europe.’ 


{ 


‘Giovanni Sagredo to the doge and senate, 
July 6, 1655, Great Britain, Public Record Office, 
Calendar cf state papers and manuscripts, relating to 
English affairs, existing in the archives and collec- 
tions of Venice, and tn other libraries of northern Italy 
SF. 


London, 1864 hereafter cited as “Cal 


Venetian’), XXX, 77 
MICHAEL, Oliver Crom 


I, 120 


A religious war was the obvious so 
lution for Cromwell if he 
bilize the energy and fervor of the Puri- 
tan revolution behind his foreign policy. 
But to suggest that the Protector paid no 
more than lip service to the cause of Prot- 
estantism makes it difficult to explain the 
unpopularity of his policy. For a third 
feature of Cromwell's policy was its un 
popularity. An aggressive war using the 
emotional appeal of Protestantism might 
be acceptable to the army officers, to 
whom would be familiar the view ex- 
pressed by Cromwell in the council de- 
bate of July 20, 1654 that ‘God has not 
brought us hither where we are but to 
consider the work that we may do in the 
world as well as at home.’ But there 
was no guarantee that a Protestant cru- 
sade would appeal outside the ranks of 


were to mo- 


the Army. There was no necessary iden 
tity of interest between such a crusade 
and English strategic requirements, or 
again, English trading interests.4 It is 
significant that the policy of the Pro 
tector with its emphasis on territorial 


Camden 


papers, ed. C. H. Firtn 
III, 2 


3 The Clarke 


Society) (London, 1899}, 


4For a different interpretation s L. BEER, 
|’ economi aspects,” 


XVII (1902), 46-70 
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conquests and long-term advantages 
staged against an ideological background 
was abandoned at the Restoration for a 
cheaper and more traditional foreign 
policy, the result of a compromise be- 
tween the dynastic interests of the crown 
and the demands of the 
country. It will be the object of this 
article to attempt to discover the degree 
of unpopularity evoked by Cromwell’s 
foreign policy and, in particular, to show 
to what extent it was at variance with 
the interests of English traders. 


I] 


The first problem in foreign policy 
which Cromwell had to face was whether 
or not to continue the war against the 
Dutch undertaken by the government of 
the Commonwealth. An examination of 
Cromwell's attitude’ toward the Dutch 
war provides a key to an understanding 
of his aims and methods in foreign pol- 
icy, for his negotiations with the Dutch 
illustrate both what little knowledge he 
had of economic matters and what little 
regard he paid to them. The Dutch were 
the foremost rivals of the English in 
trade, since they had already by the ac- 
cession of Charles I captured the carry- 
ing trade of Europe with freight charges 
a third to a half lower than those ce- 
manded by English shippers. Their mass- 
produced flyboats monopolized the trade 
of the Baltic, Muscovy, and the Green- 
land fisheries, which came to be called 
the “lost trades” by Restoration pam- 
phleteers.s Their active trade in the 
Mediterranean was a perpetual grievance 
to the Levant Company. But the most 
acute rivalry between the two nations 
was focused on the fight for the control 
of the spice trade of the East Indies. Re- 


commercial 


5V. Barpour, “Dutch and English merchant 
shipping in the seventeenth century,” Economic his- 


tory review, IT (1930), 266 
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lations already strained were poisoned 
by the massacre at Amboyna in 1623. 

Yet, in contrast, the Dutch, by virtue 
of their eighty years’ war of independ- 
ence against Spain, in which so many 
English volunteers took part, were senti- 
mentally regarded as the foremost cham- 
pions of Protestantism on the continent. 
The idea of a union with the United 
Provinces came to be voiced by those 
whose view of foreign affairs was colored 
by religious sympathies. Thus Sir Thom- 
as Roe, a representative of the East 
India Company, was prepared to forget 
the massacre of Amboyna in the inter- 
ests of European Protestantism. In 1633 
he helped finance the journey to The 
Hague of the Puritan enthusiast John 
Durie, who wished to strengthen Protes- 
tantism by uniting all the Protestant 
churches of Europe. The war of 1652 
was no part of the original design of the 
Commonwealth, which had, true to 
Puritan tradition, sought initially a po- 
litical union with the Dutch. 

The refusal of the Dutch to consider 
the utopian proposal gave a chance to 
certain English economic interests to have 
their claims considered. On Oliver St. 
John’s return from The Hague, a Navi- 
gation Act designed to break the Dutch 
monopoly of the carrying trade was 
passed.’ A tariff war over English cloth 
imports into the United Provinces, to- 
gether with a race in naval armaments, 
insured a quick drift into open war by 
the summer of 1652. The Army never 
liked the war, and Cromwell did all in his 


power as a member of the council of state 
to avert it.’ Once the Rump had been 


*H. R. Trevor-Roper, Laud 


London, 1940), Pp. 254. 
7See L. A. Harrer, The English navigation 
New York, 1939), pp. 43 47 
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dismissed, Cromwell proceeded to ter- 
minate the war. 

The negotiations that ended in the 
peace of 1654 illustrate to what lengths 
Cromwell would go in his neglect of Eng- 
lish economic interests for the sake of the 
Protestant chimera. His first proposal to 
the Dutch was political union, explaining 
that in his view the economic rivalry be- 
tween the two countries could be over- 
come since the world was wide enough for 
both of them. Together they could domi- 
nate world trade and dictate their will to 
Europe. The Dutch refusal led Crom- 
well to suggest a perpetual alliance 
through his friend Cornelius Vermuyden, 
who explained in greater detail what di- 
vision of economic interests Cromwell 
had in mind. The alliance was to be the 
nucleus of a general Protestant combina- 
tion, and the inmediate object was to be 
the partition of the Spanish Empire. In 
return for the general alliance, Cromwell 
was prepared to offer the Dutch free 
fishing and equal rights with English 
merchants, which implied the abandon- 
nent of the Navigation Act. In return 
for the Dutch Ceclaration of war against 
Spain, Cromwell was prepared to make 
over English interests in the East Incies 
to the Dutch.’ By allocating spheres of 
interest to the English in America and 
to the Dutch in the East Indies, it is ap- 
parent that Cromwell hoped that he had 
found the solution to Anglo-Dutch com- 
mercial rivalry. But the policy was one 


of jeopardizing immediate interests in 
the hope of future returns; and it reveals 


entable state of the Protestant Cause, whilst this 


(Sigismund v. BIsSCHOFFSHAUSEN, 
Protector Oliver Cromwell in der 
Thatigkeit seines Ministers des 
Thurloe {Innsbruck, 189), 
GARDINER, History of the 


war continues” 
Die Px litik des 
Auffassung und 
Staats-Secretirs John 
p. 160), Als 
Commonweal 


[1, 166 
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with fatal clarity how Cromwell could 
ignore the claims of powerful trading in- 
terests, such as the East India Company, 
when his imagination was caught by 
dreams of Protestant utopias and wars ob 
conquest in the Spanish Main. 

Since the Dutch refused to consider a 
new war with Spain, the negotiations in 
the winter of 1653 were characterized by 
a more realistic tone. Political security 
for Cromwell’s government was obtained 
by the exclusion of the Prince of Orange 
from office; economic principles were 
maintained by the continuance of the 
Act of Navigation, while a commission 
was appointed to arbitrate on lar East- 
ern losses since the time of the Amboyna 
massacre. The peace negotiations had 
been disillusioning for Cromwell and his 
secretary of state, John Thurloe, but 
once they had jettisoned their idealism, 
they arrived at a business-like settle- 
ment. Nevertheless the peace terms were 
criticized in England for their laxity. 
Slingsby Bethell, the Republican pam 
phleteer, castigated in 1668 the Protec- 
tor’s “suddenly making a peace with 
Holland without those advantages for 
trade, as they who beat them, cid intend 
to have had.’'® The Republicans held 
that the 
Dutch into a political union, as a result 
of which the English could have become 


Cromwell could have forced 


“the masters of the world.’ Cromwell 
realized that such a union was impos 
sible, but his subsequent negotiations 
showed that he put political considera 
tions before economic advantages. He de 
manded the exclusion of the Prince of 
Orange from office, but he was not pre 
mere ial 


pared to insist on com conces 
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sions. Pula Run, the nutmeg island in 
the East Indies, was adjudged to the 
English and compensation voted for the 
Amboyna massacre by the commission 
appointed to adjudicate on Far Eastern 
questions under the terms of the treaty. 
But the major issue of whether English or 
Dutch were to control the Spice Islands 
was left to be fought out in the East by 
the agents of the companies. There was 
such little force behind the treaty that 
Pula Run was not in fact handed over by 
the Dutch. Furthermore, Cromwell re- 
fused to back the claims of English mer- 
chants who wished to trade directly with 
Antwerp, without first paying dues to the 
Dutch at the mouth of the Scheldt. The 
English merchants had been anxious that 
exemption from payment should be se- 
cured “either by a fair way” by the terms 
of the treaty or “in a more rough way, 
by force by the King of Spain assisted by 
your power, as is usual with confederate 
Princes.”""? But Cromwell was not inter- 
ested in such commercial refinements, 
nor was he prepared to consider an alli- 
ance with Spain against a Protestant 
power in the interests of trade. He con- 
tinued to hope that the bond of Protes- 
tantism would unite English and Dutch; 
and in April 1654, on the day the treaty 
was signed, he sent John Durie to The 
Hague to labor for union. Negotiations 
for a further treaty of friendship were 
continued, but, as Thurloe wrote, “with- 
out any effect, in respect the United 
Provinces always found it necessary for 
them to mingle therewith consicerations 
of trade.""’ The Dutch, in contrast to 
Cromwell, put trade, not ideology, in the 

2 Edward Missenden to Cromwell, Dec. 18, 
1654, A collection of the state papers of John Thurloe, 
ed. T. Brren (London, 1742) 
“Thurloe state papers’), M1, 13 

°C. H. Firtn, “Secretary Thurloe on the re 


lations of England and Holland,” English historical 


review, XXI (1906), 327 


(hereafter cited as 


ail 
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forefront of their program for foreign 
policy. 


II 


Thurloe remarked that the Protector- 
ate was welcomed because the Nomi- 
nated Parliament had favored social 
revolution and seemed to want to ‘‘make 
war on all the world which would have 
broken all the merchants.” If the mer- 
chants hoped that the establishment of 
the Protectorate would usher in a period 
of peace, they were mistaken. The war 
between France and Spain gave the Pro- 
tector an opportunity for interfering in 
Europe. The day after the ratification of 
the treaty with the Dutch, the Protec- 
tor’s council discussed the advantages of 
a new war.’ Some contemporary ob- 
servers held that it was politically neces- 
sary for Cromwell to make war.'s The de- 
bate in the council, it is true, hinged on 
the problem of the upkeep of a mobilized 
army and a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
ships. The Army and Navy had been 
hitherto maintained by high taxation and 
the proceeds of land sales. The reserve of 
land was now exhausted, while politically 
it was necessary to decrease taxation. 
Cromwell tried to find a more glorious 
way out of his difficulties by undertaking 
wars which should pay for themselves 
or, better still, bring in a profit. His am- 
bitions were such that they refused to be 
shackled by the fetters of finance. 

A war against France held its attrac- 
tions. There was a political argument for 
the war in the friendliness shown by 
Louis XIV to the exiled Stuarts and a re- 
ligious argument in the helplessness of 
the Huguenot minority.” The merchants 

4 Apr. 20, 1654, Clarke papers, III, 203 

's Cal. S.P., Venetian, XXX, 108. 

© The Huguenots showed some interest in the 
Protectorate. The town of Nimes refused to allow 
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might be induced to support the war, 
since there was already in existence an 
undeclared state of maritime war be- 
tween the two countries. Although a 
lively element in the council and Army 
was anxious for war, Cromwell decided 
against the invasion of Guienne."? In- 
stead he sent a fleet under Robert Blake 
to the Mediterranean to advertise to 
both France and Spain the power of the 
Protectorate. His own preference was for 
a war against Spain. At the council meet- 
ings of April 20 and July 20, 1654 he em- 
phasized both that a war against Spain 
would be a holy war and that Spain 
could easily be defeated. It was stated at 
the first meeting of the council that ‘‘the 
Spaniard was the greatest enemy to the 
Protestants in the world’ while ‘the at- 
tempting of the Spaniard was the most 
profitable of any in the world.” In the 
next meeting, he urged that ‘‘Provi 
dence seemed to lead us hither, haveing 
160 ships swimminge”’ and that the war 
would bring great profit. The war was to 
be strictly a colonial war. The ships in 
the first year were to be used for the cap- 
ture of Havana and Hispaniola, by which 
communications could be cut between 
Spain and its American possessions and 
the stream of silver, vital to Spain, di- 
verted to a Protestant power. In the fol- 
lowing year, the mainland could be at- 
tacked and conquered. Cromwell declared 
finally that ‘‘the work is likely to be more 
acceptable to the people of all sorts and 
the Parliament than any can be.’’* He 
the English in Ireland” (Jan. 25, 1654, Thurloe state 
papers, II, 27). 

‘7 His agent, Joachim Hane, was given so un 
pleasant a time in Guienne that his report, together 
with that of J. B. Stouppe, must have convinced 
Cromwell] that help from the Huguenots in Guienne 
would not be forthcoming (GArprNER, III, 157; 


and Hane’s journal, ed. C. H. Firta [Oxford, 1896], 
which last gives a terrifying account of his journey). 


'® Clarke papers, III, 203-8. 
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assumed therefore that the country 
shared both his Puritan antipathy to 
Spain and the same wish for a war of con- 
quest in the West Indies. His belief in the 
popularity of a war against Spain was the 
cardinal mistake of his foreign policy. 
In order to understand the antipathy 
which Cromwell felt for Spain, it is neces- 
sary to trace its ancestry. Cromwell’s ha 
tred for that country was a general Puri- 
tan sentiment, which dated from the 
days of Drake and the Armada. Hostility 
to Spain had been kept alive by James 
I’s subservient policy of appeasement. 
Cromwell referred bitterly to the peace of 
1604 in his speech of September 17, 1656, 
when he said, “Truly King James mace 
a peace; but whether this nation and the 
interest of all Protestant Christians suf- 
fered not more by the Peace, than éver 
by Spanish hostility, I refer to your con 
sideration.’ The main grievances Eng 
lish merchants harbored against Spain 
were that merchants trading to Old 
Spain were never free from the menace of 
the Inquisition, with its threats of im 
prisonment and seizure of goods.?° Sec 
ond, Spain refused to allow foreign mer- 
chants to trade direct to New Spain or 
to allow colonization in the West Indies. 
A check was given to English colonial 
ambitions by the insistence of both the 
Stuart kings on the observance of the 
treaties of 1604 and 1630. During the 
early half of the century, the Puritans in 
the political wilderness constantly de 
manded a war with Spain and empha- 
sized the great wealth that might be 


tapped from a conquest of the Spanish 


colonies. The main exponents of the pol 
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icy, such as the Earl of Warwick, not 
only preached the doctrine but tried to 
practice it. Providence Island, colonized 
in 1636 by a company whose members in- 
cluded Lord Warwick, Lord Saye and 
Sele, Oliver St. John, and John Pym, was 
regarded by them as the beginning of an 
English Caribbean empire. But Charles I 
refused to send help to the island when it 
was attacked by the Spaniards. The 
Providence Company was both bank- 
rupt and resentful when the island passed 
into Spanish possession in 1641.2* Crom- 
well had never taken out shares in the 
company; but since most of his friends 
and relations had, he shared in their re- 
sentment. Cromwell’s connection with 
the Providence group persisted into the 
Protectorate, and the capture of Provi- 
dence was cited among the grievances 
which Cromwell gave for the war in 
1655.” A war against Spain was a popu- 


lar concept in Independent circles. Hugh 
Peters, one of the most influential of the 
army preachers and a close friend of 
Cromwell, urged in 1647 that energy 


otherwise misused by the gentry in 
squabbles in the law courts might be 
“better bestowed upon the West Indies 
to which we have been so often called; 
and would soon make an end of Europe’s 
troubles by drying up that Euphrates.””?5 
The hope that Spanish silver would solve 
his financial problems appealed strongly 
to Cromwell. Pym had selected Provi- 

See A. P. Newton, The colonising activities of 
the English Puritans (New Haven, 1914). 

22 William Jessop, clerk to the Protector’s coun 
cil, had been clerk of the Providence Company. 
There was a “fast friendship’? between Cromwell 
and the Earl of Warwick, whose son married Crom 
well’s daughter (Clarendon’s history, ed. W. D. 
Macray [Oxtord, 1888], VI, go). 

43“*A word for the Army,” Harleian miscellany, 
V, 612. Identical phraseology was used by John 
Cotton in 1652 writing to Cromwell (F. 
STRONG, “Cromwell’s West Indian 
American historical review, IV {1899}, 239). 
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dence Island for colonization because it 
stood in the main track of the silver 
fleets. This strategy was appreciated by 
Cromwell.?4 His hopes of American treas- 
ure were newly whetted in the spring of 
1054 by the propaganda of Thomas 
Gage and Colonel Thomas Modiford. 
Gage urged that no people were more 
fitted to do God’s work than the English, 
who had suffered so much from the Span- 
iards in St. Kitts, Providence, and Tor- 
tuga. He maintained that the conquest 
of the West Indies would be easy since 
the “Spaniards are a lazy, sinful people.” 
He suggested, first, that an attack might 
be made on Hispaniola, and then on the 
mainland in the region of Guatemala 
“which may be the work of one half-year 
if vigorously acted. The next year 
thoughts may rise higher and carry to 
Mexico Northward and Peru Southward, 
where are the chiefest mines.’’ Crom- 
well’s plans for the war outlined in the 
council meeting bear a close resemblance 
to Gage’s suggestions.* In the summer of 
1654 serious negotiations for a treaty be- 
tween England and Spain came to an 
end when Cromwell demanded that Eng- 
lish merchants trading in Spain should 
not be molested by the Inquisition and 
that direct access to the Indies should be 
permitted. The first request was not un- 


24 He wrote to Major-General Fortescue, whom 
he appointed governor of Jamaica: ‘We think and 
it is much designed amongst us, to strive with the 
Spaniard for the mastery of all and 
therefore we could heartily wish that the island of 


those seas: 


Providence was in our hands again; believing that 
it lies so advantageously in reference to the Main, 
and especially for the hindrance of the Peru trade 
and Cartagena” (The letters and speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, U1, 477) 
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justifiable, since it was to be granted by 
the terms of the Anglo-Spanish comin er- 
cial treaty of 1667.7? The second demand 
was outside the range of possibility, given 
the Spanish theory of empire. But it 
would be misinterpreting the aggressive- 
ness inherent in Cromwell’s policy to 
suppose that he wished for a peaceiul so- 
lution of trading difficulties. He wanted a 
holy war with Spain and intended to ce- 
prive Spain of its overseas empire and 
its silver supply. 

There was no support from the mer- 
chants for the war, apart from a small 
group of merchants and colonial plant- 
ers who had interests in the West Incies. 
The biggest planters were Colonel Modi- 
ford and James Drax, while Thomas 
Noell, secretary of the island of Barbados, 
also supported the expecition to the An- 
tilles. His brother Martin Noell, the great 
customs farmer of the Protectorate, was 
chief contractor for the West Indian expe- 
cition. But the fleet was not welcomed 
at the Barbados. Colonel Modiford and 
Thomas Noell were said to be “hugely 
distasted”’ there, since they were held re- 
sponsible for instigating the whole proj- 
ect.7 A quick victory might have won 
support for the war. But Cromwell had 
been misled by his own arrogant sense of 
mission and Gage’s rhetoric into miscal- 
culating the strength of Spanish defense. 
The expedition sent by Cromwell to the 
West Inaies failed to take Hispaniola but 
was successful in capturing Jamaica, 
though even there a guerrilla war frayed 
the nerves of the occupying troops. No 
more was heard of the grandiose schemes 
for the conquest of South America.’ 
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The most serious aspect of the war 
was its extension to Europe. In any pro- 
jected war with Spain between the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth and the death of George 
Il it was necessary to consider the rival 
interests of the colonial 
hoped to gain from the war and of the 
merchants trading to Old Spain and the 
Spanish Netherlands who stood to lose 
from the Cisruption of trade. Cromwell 


traders who 


refused to consider the claims of the lat- 
ter. Yet the trade with Old Spain was 
highly valuable in spite of the difficulties 
under which it 
trading conditions by the n 
teenth century 
rather than harder as a result of jucicious 
bribery.’? English trade to Old Spain was 
built on the export of cloth, manufactured 
goods, and fish. The market was a big 


was conducted, . while 
id-seven- 


were becoming easier 


one as a result of the collapse of Spanish 
industry and the consequent failure of 
Spain to provide either for internal con- 
sumption or for the Cemands ot its colo- 
nists. A great proportion of English 
goods was reshipped from Cadiz, while 
the salt cod of Newfouncland was the 
main diet on board the flotas. In the first 
council debate on the Spanish war, the 
value of the trade to Old Spain was 
urged since by it “much of all the cloth 
and stuff are vented and 
imported,” while, should there be a war, 
“our fishing trade to Newfoundland is 
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lost, whereby only we import yearly 
from Spain £150,000 in pieces of eight.” 
The flow of bullion caused by the favor- 
able balance of trade gave great attrac- 
tion to the trade with Old Spain. Crom- 
well had recognized the value of this 
trade in so far as he hoped that it would 
not be interrupted by the war, but he 
underestimated Spanish pride.** In Sep- 
tember 1655 Philip IV imposed an em- 
bargo on English goods, which caused 
considerable alarm in London. The mer- 
chants trading to Spain drew up a me- 
morial protesting against the rupture of 
the trade. They stated that “there are 
transported and spent in Spain well nigh 
as great quantities of our manufactures 
as in all foreign parts besides and more 
than three-quarters of the fish of English 
taking.”’ They added that conditions in 
the mid-seventeenth century were dif- 
ferent from those of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, when far less trade was at stake.¥ 
Burnet said that Cromwell “lost the 
heart of the city” by the war, a remark 
substantiated by a petition drawn up in 
favor of peace with Spain in 1659 which 
was signed by the lord mayor and most 
of the aldermen of the City of London.*s 


It is difficult to determine the exact 


damage inflicted on English trade by the 
war without an investigation of the de- 
tailed figures of individual foreign trades 
for this period.*4 But there is much pam- 
phlet evidence complaining of the ad- 
verse effects of the war. There were bitter 
complaints from Yorkshire; and it is sig- 


3° Clarke papers, ILI, 205 

“Notwithstanding our war with the Spaniard 
in America, it is possible, if not reasonable, to ex- 
pect that we may have peace and trade in Europe 
for his necessitye of our trade will require it, but 
especially his interest in Flanders” (council debate 
Apr. 20, 1654, Clarke papers, IIL, 205) 

# Thurloe state papers, IV, 135-37. 

33 BURNET, I, 138; and Richard Baker, The 
merchants’ humble petition (London, 1659) 
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nificant that John Lambert, who opposed 
the war on the council, came from there. 
The most serious loss appears to have 
been that of ships captured or sunk by 
the Dunkirk frigates and the privateers 
from the northern Spanish ports. It was 
stated in Richard Cromwell’s parliament 
that some twelve hundred ships had been 
sunk in the course of the Spanish war.‘ 
Over and above the direct losses, the or- 
ganization of the war effort interfered 
with trade. To complaints of this kind, 
the Protector took shelter behind his 
well-worn excuse that necessity knows no 
law.*® Apart from direct shipping losses, 
the most alarming aspect of the war to 
the merchants was the increase of Dutch 
trade to Spain. The danger that English 
vessels ran made merchants prefer to en- 
trust their goods to Dutch ships. Sir 
George Downing, the English ambas- 
sador at The Hague, wrote to Thurloe 
that this practice was proving the ruin of 
England, while St. John took an equally 
gloomy view, asserting: “‘Almost all the 
merchants begin to trade in Dutch bot- 
toms. The consequence will be no less, 
that in a short time, we shall have no 
ships of our own.”’3’ The petitioners of 
1655 were fearful of permanent injury to 
the cloth trade by the opportunity now 
given to the Dutch of buying up the en- 
tire crop of fine Spanish merino wool. 
The Spanish wool went into the making 
of the more expensive English cloth, es- 
pecially suitable for the French market, 

3s The difficulties of such an investigation are 
explained by G. N. CLARK, A guide to English com- 
mercial statistics 1670-1782 (London, 1938). There 
are gaps in the London portbooks for 1654-56 and 
1658-59. The state of the portbooks covering the 
outports is also bad 

‘Ss Thurloe agreed with this figure (Diary of 
Thomas Burton, IV, 364-66). 

38@ See Cal. S.P., Venetian, XXX, 180 (Feb. 25, 
1656). 

37 Thurloe state papers, VII, 463 and 582. See 
also BETHELL, loc. cit., p. 291 
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where there was no demand for the 
cheaper kinds. Before the war, Dutch 
competition for the French market had 
been disquieting, but the break with 
Spain involved a risk of losing that mar- 
ket altogether. This would entail bullion 
export to France to pay for the excessive 
imports from that country.** Roger Coke 
summed up the situation when he wrote: 
“By Cromwell’s war with Spain, the 
Dutch, who since the Peace of Munster, 
1648, became Competitors with the Eng- 
lish in the Spanish trade, are now sole 
proprietors of it, as much to their enrich- 
ing as our impoverishing; whereby they 
not only redeemed the losses they sus- 
tained in the war with us, but were en- 
abled to build more, and much greater 
men of war than they had before.’’’ The 
effect of the war with Spain on opinion 
in England was directly contrary to that 
which Cromwell intended. The war 
aroused no Protestant crusading zeal; in- 
stead, it exacerbated Anglo-Dutch rela 
tions. The English insistence on the right 
of search led to a state of tension little 
short of maritime war. There were re- 
ports that the Dutch were supplying 
cordage and ammunition to the Span- 
iards and even rumors that they were 
about to make an alliance with Spain, in 
return for free trade to the Indies.‘ 
The difficulties of the Spanish war 
forced Cromwell to sign an alliance with 
France. Cardinal Mazarin had always 
wanted this, but in 1654 Cromwell had 
insisted that any treaty should recognize 
his right to a moral protectorship over 
the Huguenots. Philip IV’s embargo on 


English goods in September 1655 forced 


38 Thurloe state papers, 1V, 

39 Roger COKE, Detection of the court and state of 
England (London, 1694), U, 55. For the increase 
of Dutch trade with Spain after 1648 see P. D 
Huet, Memoirs of the Dutch trade (London, 1722), 
and GIRARD, p. 40. 

4° Thurloe state papers, LV, 
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to abandon this demand. 
Thurloe asserted that the Treaty of 
Westminster had an economic basis in 
the wish to terminate French piracy in 
the Mediterranean and the fear lest the 
Dutch to a commercial 
agreement with France prejudicial to 
England. ' 

Roger Coke commented favorably on 
the treaty, saying, “Though Cromwell 
played the fool in making war with 
Spain and peace with France, yet he 
made a more advantageous Treaty of 
Commerce for the English with France 
than before they had.”’” But French and 
Inglish national economies were such 
that the French market could not com- 
pensate for the loss of the Spanish. 
French tariffs against the import of Eng- 
lish cloth were high.*! Cromwell did not 
secure any lowering of the customs rates, 
since Mazarin considered their mainte 
nance at a high level as important as re 
fusing to allow Cromwell to interfere on 
behalf of the Huguenots.** The use that 
the Spaniards made of Dunkirk forced 
Cromwell to undertake, in alliance with 
lrance, a campaign in Europe for the 
capture of the port. Dunkirk, according 


Cromwell 


should come 


#* “Though there was a peace concluded with 
the Dutch yet it was not so assured, but there 
remained not only jealousy for the present, but such 
grounds of difference for the future, that ought to 
be provided against, and the Protector was desirous 
of this alliance with France as the most useful to 
him in that respect’? (Thurloe’s “Memorials on 
foreign affairs in the Protector’s time,” BiscHorrs 
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to Thurloe, was to be “‘a bridle on the 
Dutch.” It was also designed to fulfil 
other more ambitious functions, a fact 
which proves that Cromwell never sub- 
stituted economic for Protestant consid- 
erations. Dunkirk was a “‘backdoor”’ into 
France and strengthened Cromwell’s posi- 
tion as Protector of the Huguenots. 
Finally, Cromwell hoped that it might be 
possible to establish a Flemish Protes- 
tant republic under the Prince of Con- 
dé.46 The campaign in Flanders was not 
popular in England. The cost of the up- 
keep of Dunkirk was heavy, while the 
rate of disease in Flanders was disas- 
trously high. Half the garrison died in 
Mardyke in the winter of 1657-58, and 
Thurloe wrote, ‘I think it is almost as 
possible to persuade them to leap into the 
sea as to go to Flanders in the French 
King’s service.” 

Thurloe considered Cromwell's posi- 
tion in Europe at the time of his death a 
strong one: “But having there places of 
strength in his hand, he carried the keys 
of the Continent at his girdle, and was 
able to make invasions thereupon and 
let in armies and forces upon it at his 
pleasure.’’47 Thurloe was assessing the 
facts in purely strategic terms, ignoring 
the dissatisfaction due to commercial 
losses and high taxation evoked by the 
war. The keys of the continent could not 
be used without money, and money could 
be tapped only from the City of London, 
which did not support the Spanish war. 
When Thurloe wrote to Henry Crom- 
well, ‘The great want is money, which 
puts us to the wall in all our business,” 
adding that he hoped the City might per- 
haps see its way to making a loan, the 
basic flaw in the grandiose structure of 


4S BISCHOFFSHAUSEN, p. 206 
® Thurloe state papers, V1, 614. 


47 BISCHOFFSHAUSEN, Pp. 205. 
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Protectorate foreign policy was mace 
glaringly apparent.‘ 


IV 

It now remains to exainine Cromwell's 
Baltic policy, in order to discover by 
what principles it was guided and to 
what extent it was conceived in the in- 
terests of England’s strategic and com- 
mercial needs. Western European powers 
were interested in the Baltic because of 
the exports from there of timber and 
wheat. The trade to the Baltic was prac- 
tically a Dutch monopoly. The policy of 
the Dutch in the Baltic was that of a 
balance of power since they feared that 
the domination of any one power would 
lead to a rise in customs dues. Their po- 
tential enemy was Sweden, whose kings 
were attracted by the glittering promise 
of customs revenue which the constella- 
tion of trading towns on the south Baltic 
coast offered them. By the mid-seven- 
teenth century Sweden was the strongest 
power in the Baltic, whose possessions, 
as a result of victories in the Thirty 
Years’ War, included Western Pomer- 
ania, with the harbor of Stettin, and the 
Bishopric of Bremen. Complete domin- 
ion lay within the grasp of Swecen should 
it be possible to deprive Denmark of the 
control of the Sound and Poland of the 
port of Danzig. English policy in the 
Baltic was faced with two problems. The 
supplies of timber and tar were essential, 
and free access to them had to constitute 
the main aim of English diplomacy. Sec- 
ond, it was important that English mer- 
chants should, if possible, increase their 
trade to the Baltic and break the domi- 
nant position of the Dutch there. The 
test of the success of Cromwellian di- 
plomacy lies in its response to this double 
challenge. 


Mar. 16, 1658, Thurloe stat 
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When Cromwell became Protector, 
the problem of access to the Baltic was 
raised not by the Swedes but by the 
Danes and the Dutch. The reaction of 
the Danes to Swecish expansion had 
been to ally with the Dutch, to whom 
they had given special privileges in the 
Sound by the redemption agreement of 
1649. During the Anglo-Dutch war the 
Danes closed the Sound to English ships. 
The situation was serious, and Crom- 
well retaliated by sending Sir Bulstrode 
Whitelocke to Sweden to seek an offen- 
sive alliance.4*? Peace with the Dutch 
made the attack on Denmark unneces- 
sary. Cromwell insisted in the Dutch ne- 
gotiations that he should make a sepa- 
rate peace with Denmark. In this way he 
forced the Danes to concede the same 
privileges to the English in the Sound as 
the Dutch had gained in 1649. Cromwell 
had handled the situation realistically 
and successfully and was justified in his 
boast to the first Protectorate parlia- 
ment: “You have the Sound open which 
was obstructed. That which was and is 
the strength of this nation will be sup- 
plied thence. ... You have now all man- 
ner of commerce and as much freedom as 
the Dutch themselves there and at the 
same rates and toll.’’° 

Given the close friendship between the 
Danes and the Dutch, England’s natural 
ally was Sweden. But the situation was 
revolutionized in May 1654 by the acces- 
sion to the Swedish throne of Charles X, 
who inherited the aggressive restlessness 
of the Vasa kings and the same military 
ability. In 1655 he invaded Poland, plan- 
ning to conquer West Prussia and to oc- 
cupy Danzig, the customs of which port, 
according to Thurloe, were worth more 


49. WHITELOCKE, Swedish 
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to the Swedish crown than all the king- 
dom of Sweden.” In this new phase of 
Baltic affairs, Cromwell had the choice of 
two policies. He could ally with Sweden, 
which meant openly recognizing that the 
main enemy of both English and Swedes 
was the Dutch and admitting that the 
Protestant interest was a myth. By ally- 
ing with Sweden, Cromwell could hope to 
substitute an English monopoly of the 
Baltic carrying trade for that of the 
Dutch and to remove the control of the 
Sound from the Danes. His second alter 
native was to join with the Dutch in en- 
forcing a settlement in the interests of 
immediate and the balance of 
power. This would involve accepting the 
dominant position of the Dutch in the 
Baltic but would prevent any immediate 
trade crisis in that area 


peace 


The first alternative of an aggressive 
alliance with Sweden to destroy Dutch 
economic domination in the Baltic was 
suggested to Cromwell in July 1655. 
Charles X was rightly apprehensive of 
Dutch naval intervention before Danzig 
and asked for the loan of twenty English 
ships.” Had Cromwell accepted the sug 
gestion, he might have hoped for sup 
port for this policy from strong anti 
Dutch interests in English trading cir 
cles.53 Whitelocke strongly urged the 
economic advantages of the alliance. 
Using the knowledge he had acquired as 
ambassador in Stockholm, he stressed 
the advantages of securing for Iengland 
the sole rights of purchase of Swedish 
copper. This would have made England 
the foremost country in the manufacture 
of brass cannon, essential if England were 
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to be a first-class military power.s+ The 
committee of trade reported the proposi- 
tion to Cromwell, who seemed highly in- 
terested. Thurloe wrote afterward that 
“there was a particular treaty on foot 
with Sweden for the preemption of all 
their copper, to prevent the Dutch of 
that commodity.’’’ The negotiations do 
not appear to have progressed far. An 
alliance with Sweden to deprive the 
Dutch of their trace in the Baltic did not 
appeal to Cromwell's Protestant sensi- 
bilities. Besides, Sweden’s own economic 
ambitions revealed dangerous possibil- 
ities. The committee for trade was afraid 
that Sweden would raise customs dues, 
while Whitelocke’s suggestions needed to 
be weighed against complaints that Swe- 
den had lately quadrupled the export 
duty on copper. England refused the 
Swedish proposals but did remain neu- 
tral, whereas the Dutch took action 
against the Swedes and relieved Danzig. 
By the Treaty of Elbing in September 
1656, the Swedes conceded the Dutch de- 
mand that customs dues there should not 
be raised. A very general Anglo-Swecish 
commercial treaty with similar provi- 
sions had been the result of Christer 
Bonde’s mission in July, but the con- 
tinuance of low customs dues depended 
on the threat of Dutch action and con- 
tinued hopes of an English alliance. 

Since Cromwell was not prepared to 
ally with Sweden on Charles X’s terms, 
a second alternative of supporting the 
status quo lay before him. Such a policy 

34 WHITELOCKE, A journal of the Swedish embassy, 
II, 466-07, and Memorials, 1V, 251-54. See Eli F. 
Heckscuer, Economic history review, Vol. IV (1932), 
for the importance of copper for Sweden in the 
seventeenth century. 

5S BISCHOFFSHAUSEN, Pp. 223. 

8© WHITELOCKE, Vemortals, 1V, 249. In Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament, William Lenthall stated 
that “Sweden hath engrossed the tar-trade and 
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meant accepting the economic domina- 
tion of the Baltic by the Dutch, but it 
would provide peaceful conditions for 
such English trade as there was. Crom- 
well had received Bonde’s schemes with 
little enthusiasm; he suggested instead a 
mission of mediation to the Baltic to 
consist of Whitelocke and Sir Christo- 
pher Packe, chairman of the Merchant 
Adventurers, in order to associate the 
City with this particular aspect of his 
policy.s7 In February 1658 Sir Philip 
Meadows was sent out to negotiate a 
settlement between the Swedes and the 
Danes which would safeguard English 
naval and commercial interests. The 
situation was delicate, since the Dutch 
were supporting the Danes, while the 
overpowerful position of Sweden had to 
be considered. At the ensuing Peace of 
Roeskilde, the balance of power was pre- 
served by maintaining civided control 
of the Sound and refusing to uphold the 
Swedish claim to Norway ‘“‘as giving the 
Swece the whole and entire possession of 
the chief materials as deals, pitch, tar, 
copper and iron needful for the apparel 
and equipage of our ships, too great a 
treasure to be entrusted in one hand.’’>* 

In spite of the temporary success of 
Roeskilde, Cromwell’s policy in the 
Baltic was vitiated by his refusal to in- 
terpret events there realistically. In the 
Baltic, as elsewhere, he wished to pursue 
an aggressive Protestant policy. His own 
solution to Baltic difficulties was that of 
deflecting the Swedish armies into Ger- 
many. Cromwell had a natural admira- 
tion for Charles X’s military ability, 
while his Protestant interpretation of 
history made him see in Charles X a sec- 
ond Gustavus. Charles X was intelligent 
enough to attempt to capitalize this mis- 


57 WHITELOCKE, Memorials, IV, 219. 
$$ Philip Meapows, A narrative of the war be- 
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conception and sent George: Fleetwood 
to England to represent his interests.‘ 
But Charles X’s ambitions were confined 
to the economic war in the Baltic. Crom- 
well’s attempt therefore to ally Sweden 
with the United Provinces, Denmark, 
and Brandenburg in the name of the 
Protestant interest was chimerical."° 
Cromwell became the more convinced 
that the war was a religious war when 
Austria joined the coalition of smaller 
Baltic powers against Sweden. Thurloe 
wrote: “The Emperor in this assistance 
he gave against the Swede, revived the 
whole design of the Austrian eagle, of 
stretching his wings out to the East Sea, 
and planting himself upon the Baltic.” 
Cromwell tried to secure Bremen from 
Sweden so that English interests and 
those of Protestantism could be protect- 
ed in the Baltic. The cession was never 
effected since Charles X saw that his and 
Cromwell's aims were irreconcilable, 
while, in addition, Cromwell did not have 
the money for a mortgage on Bremen. 
The financial factor underlay all Crom- 
well’s policy in the Baltic. He could not 
persuade Charles X to alter his policy 
unless Cromwell could show it to be in 
the financial interest of Sweden to do so. 
Again Cromwell might have hoped to en- 
force the unstable peace of Roeskilde, 
could the English fleet, have been spared 
from the blockade of Spain. But without 
this threat, the war between Sweden and 
the other Baltic powers, backed by Aus 
tria and the United Provinces, had again 
broken out before Cromwell's death. 
Richard Cromwell attempted to main- 
tain English interests in the Baltic, and 


9 George Fleetwood, brother of the lord-lieu- 
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1629 when he volunteered for service under Gus- 
tavus. 
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in February 1659 a debate was held in 
parliament to consider the advisability 
of sending a fleet there. The debate pro- 
vides a useful index of government views 
on the Baltic crisis and indicates how 
unpalatable they were to contemporaries. 
Thurloe opened the debate. He urged the 
dispatch of a fleet on account of the in- 
trigues of the Dutch and, even more 
strongly, because of the «danger from 
Habsburg ambitions. He stated: ‘His 
Highness considered that the Emperor 
was likely to arrive at the design of the 
House of Austria to command the East- 
ern Sea, as the Spaniard already hath 
command of the Western Sea. Thus, they 
would command all the trade of the 
world.”” He was thinking, as Cromwell 
had done, in terms of the Thirty Years’ 
War, when sucha plan, advocated and at 
tempted by Olivares and Wallenstein, had 
necessitated the intervention of Gustavus 
in German affairs. But the speakers that 
followed denied Thurloe’s view that an 
Austrian invasion of England was immi- 
nent. Instead, they stressed the danger of 
Dutch influence in the Baltic. Economic 
interest, rather than Protestant interest, 
was the theme of the debate. Martin 
Noell made a general remark about the 
Protestant interest of the world lying at 
stake, but the mainspring of his argu- 
ment was fear of the Dutch. The Repub- 
lican Henry Neville dismissed Thurloe’s 
argument as moonshine, saying: “The 
Emperor is not likely to sit down by the 
Sound. afar off. He 
hath enough to do to defend himself 
against the Turk.” Sir Richard Onslow 
was bewildered and complained: ‘The 
great stress is laid upon our danger from 
the Hollander. The person who opened 
the matter did not so open it. He laid it 
upon the German Emperor.’ Contem- 
poraries also criticized Cromwell for hav- 
* Diary of Thomas Burton, U1, 376-403 
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ing been too easily influenced by Charles 
X.°3 This was untrue since Cromwell's 
negotiations were marked by a spirit of 
stiff bargaining, with Bremen, or an 
equivalent, as the prize. More important 
was Cromwell’s failure to relate his pol- 
icy to his financial and naval resources. 
This, together with his Protestant preju- 
dices, spelled a muddled and ineffective 
Baltic policy from which English trade 
derived little benefit. 
V 

Lastly, there should be considered the 
relations between Cromwell and the 
merchants. The degree of amity between 
Cromwell and the commercial classes ce- 
pended upon the conditions of prosper- 
ity and confidence that the Protectorate 
established for trade. Such conditions 
could not have been achieved quickly, 
given the previous decade of Civil War 
and the expensive Dutch war of the Com- 
monwealth. But trace recovery was not 
helped when Cromwell embarked upon 
his aggressive brand of foreign policy, 
characterized by outcated ideology and 
influenced by long-term strategic inter- 
ests. Relations between Cromwell and 
the City were cool. No loans were offered 
to Cromwell, though money was freely 
offered to Charles I] in the early days of 
the Restoration.°* There were only a few 
merchants who actively favored the Pro- 
tectorate. Martin Noell,°’ brother-in-law 
of John Thurloe, was chief of these, as- 
sisted by Sir Thomas Vyner and Sir 
Christopher Packe. Cromwell’s failure to 


63 BETHELL, lec. cit., pp. 289-90. 
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gain financial support from the City 
probably explains his interest in the 
Jews. Bishop Burnet summarized the 
matter acidly when he wrote: ‘“‘When he 
[Cromwell] understood what dealers the 
Jews were everywhere in that trade 
which depends on money,... he, more 
upon that account than in compliance 
with the principles of toleration, brought 
a company of them over and gave them 
leave to build a synagogue.’ This pol- 
icy did not add to Cromwell’s popular- 
ity, and Restoration pamphlets advo- 
cated a reversal of the decision.” 

It is difficult to assess with exactitude 
the cegree of prosperity or depression 
enjoyed by foreign trace in the Protec- 
torate. Maurice Ashley has shown that 
the customs dues indicate a slight in- 
crease in the few years of Cromwell’s 
rule, but it is difficult to agree with him 
that this increase implies improving 
trade.°* The increased yield may have 
been due to more efficient farming. The 
economic writers of the time reiterate 
the complaint of an adverse balance of 
trade, while Professor W. R. Scott 
prints figures to prove that the im- 
ports into London in 1662-63 were 
double the exports.°? Since 1659, the 
peak year for customs revenue, was a 
year of political disturbance and, accord- 
ing to other accounts, of trade depres- 
sion, it may be suggested that the in- 
crease in customs revenue in the Pro- 
tectorate may have been collected from 
imports, not exports. This argument sub- 
stantiates Scott’s opinion that the Pro- 
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tectorate coincided with a period of de- 
pression, not of brisk trade.7° A survey of 
foreign trade in the Protectorate confirms 
this view.” The trade of the Merchant 
Adventurers, the Eastland Company, 
and the merchants trading to Russia 
was depressed by the cisturbances in the 
Baltic. The Mediterranean trade stood to 
gain from Blake’s cruise, yet when Crom- 
well approached the City magnates in 
1655 for £80,000 to pay the fleet, he was 
refused and was again in 1658. Trade 
with France, favored by Cromwell’s alli- 
ance, was more beneficial to France than 
to England. In 1662-63 imports from 
France were valued at £643,000, exceed- 
ing in value the imports from any other 
country.73 On the African coast, trade 
suffered from Dutch competition. Steady 
profits were drawn from the East Indian 
trade. Yet it was felt that the Dutch 
were impeding greater advance, since 
they remained in occupation of Pula Run 
and pursued a policy of aggression 
against the Portuguese in the Moluccas 
and along the Malabar coast.74 Above 
all else, the war with Spain was prejudi- 
cial to English trade. The trade to Old 
Spain, if not lost entirely, felt the keen 
wind of Dutch competition. A tract, 
written in 1659, considered the loss of 
the Spanish trade to be the main reason 
for the unfavorable balance of trace.’s 
The treaty made with Portugal in 1654 
should, in part, have compensated for the 

7° [bid., p. 260. Compare with ASHLEY’s view: 
“On the whole then, we may suppose that if there 
was not exactly a boom, at least there was a very 
marked improvement of trade during the Protec- 
torate” (p. 178 


7 See Samuel LAMBE, ‘‘Seasonable observations, 
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loss of the Spanish trade, while the access 
which it gave to the Portuguese colonies 
in the East Indies should have helped to 
check the increasing hold of the Dutch 
over the eastern trade.” But since the 
treaty was not ratified until 1656, the 
benefits from the trade could not have 
been immediately great. The Dutch, in 
contrast, did not wait for trade conces- 
sions. They preferred to dismember the 
Portuguese Empire by force, with ad- 
verse consequences to English trade. 
The main theme of the economic pam- 
phleteers of the time was the prosperity 
of the Dutch, the reasons for which they 
analyzed to find how far they were ap- 
plicable to England. The question arises 
as to whether Cromwell paid more atten 
tion to the economic programs of the 
merchants than he did to their ideas on 
foreign policy. Samuel Lambe considered 
that one of the main reasons for Dutch 
prosperity was the close connection be 
tween government and merchants. This 
was noticeably lacking in the Protector 
ate. In November 1655 a council of trace 
was appointed, of which Whitelocke 
wrote, “It was of much importance to 
the Commonwealth and the Protector 
vas earnestly set upon it.”’’? It appears, 
however, to have been too unwieldy a 
body to effect much and to have shown 
less energy than the councils of trade and 
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plantations appointed by Charles II im- 
mediately after the Restoration.”* A sec- 
ond demand made by economic pam- 
phleteers was for a bank on the pattern 
of that of Amsterdam. The lack of politi- 
cal confidence between the government 
and the merchants meant that capital 
was scarce. Henry Robinson asserted 
that the only sure remedy was a bank 
which would act as a magnet to money 
lying idle and stimulate investment in 
trade. He maintained that ‘“‘a Bank was 
the Elixir or Philosopher’s Stone, to 
which all nations and everything within 
those nations must be subservient.’ 
Samuel Lambe too considered that the 
prosperity of the Dutch was partly due 
to their banking system, by which they 
were able to borrow at rates of interest 
varying from 2 to 3 per cent in compari- 
son with the English 6 per cent. The 
Commonwealth in an effort to stimulate 
trade had in 1651 reduced the official 
rate of interest from 8 to 6 per cent, but 
the low interest rates in Holland con- 
tinued to excite English envy into the 
eighteenth century. The scarcity of cap- 
ital for investment in trade was to some 
extent due to a factor outside Cromwell's 
control, since the shortage was due par- 
tially to the extensive land sales of the 
period of the Commonwealth. Crom- 
well made tentative overtures to an Ital- 
ian banker with a view to the establish- 
ment of a bank in which he was himself 
prepared to sink some capital, but politi- 
cal confidence was lacking and was to 
continue to be absent until the reign of 
William II1.*° 

The major legislative attempt of the 

23C. M. Anprews, British committees, commis- 
sions and councils of trade and plantations (Balti- 
more, 1995), Pp. 43 


7“Certain proposalls,” 1652, in W. A. SHAW, 
Select tracts and documents illustrative of English 
monetary history (London, 1896), p. 68. 
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Commonwealth to aid recovery had been 
the Navigation Act, which was intended 
to provide an artificial stimulus to Eng- 
lish shipping, suffering from the effects 
of the Civil War. Since English ships 
were too few to carry the obligations 
which the act thrust upon them, the 
act did little to revive English trade. The 
effect instead was a temporary disloca- 
tion of trade. But since the act repre- 
sented the prejudices of certain groups 
of merchants, Cromwell's attitude to- 
ward it throws light on his handling, of 
economic problems. The Eastland Com- 
pany, which had been particularly vocal 
in demanding protection against the 
Dutch, did not possess the necessary 
ships to bring back naval stores from the 
Baltic. The war against the Dutch made 
naval stores a necessity. The vested in- 
terest of the Eastland Company had to 
be ignored.*'! Roger Coke later com- 
mended Cromwell, who “‘permitted the 
English merchants to trade in foreign 
bottoms for timber whereby he was not 
only better and cheaper supplied than 
the nation hath been since.’’*? Further, 
Cromwell was prepared to treat the act 
as a political pawn. In the negotiations 
for the Dutch peace in 1654 Cromwell 
had been prepared to waive the act, and 
in 1656 the exiled royalists were in- 
formed that he was prepared to offer the 
repeal of the act in return for Dutch as- 
sistance against Spain.*' The act  re- 
mained on the statute-book. It needed, 
however, more careful and detailed 
drafting if it were to secure its aims. A 
bill to amend its clauses was under con- 
sideration in the second Protectorate 
5: Great Britain, Public Record Office, Calendar 
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parliament; but, significantly, commer- 
cial interests were not strong enough to 
secure its passage before the dismissal of 
parliament. The second and fuller ver- 
sion of the Navigation Act did not be- 
come law until the Restoration. 

The Navigation Act attempted to 
overcome the Dutch menace by concen- 
trating on the problem of imports. Other 
measures were also demanded to pro- 
mote English power and trade. Dutch 
prosperity was said to be due to the low 
customs duties charged at the ports, 
which attracted the re-export trade. The 
Dutch recouped the lost revenue by an 
internal excise tax. One of the principal 
exponents of the view that Dutch com- 
petition could be combated by raising 
the excise and lowering the customs 
charges was Sir George Downing, Crom- 
well’s ambassador at The Hague. He 
wrote to George Monk that ‘the plain 
truth is your Book of Rates for the Cus- 


toms is an impassible bar against trade 
and let what else in the world will be or 


can be done, as long as that stands as its 
now, its vanity for you to hope for 
trade.’"*4 Downing wanted to stimulate 
exports by reducing duties on outgoing 
goods (e.g., he suggested that the export 
duty on cloth should be reduced from 6s. 
8d.to8d. or 6d.) andeven subsidizing them 
directly by bounties. He had to wait un- 
til after the Restoration to implement his 
program of ‘Dutch finance,” when great- 
er political stability and a government 
more open to economic suggestion made 
administrative reform possible. In Crom- 
well’s time no measures were passed to 
stimulate trade and overcome Dutch 
competition. The list of tariff rates was 
not revised, the rate of interest was not 
lowered, the redrafting of the Navigation 
Act was delayed, and no bank was estab 
lished. 
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The Restoration government was pre- 
pared to consider fiscal reform; similarly 
its foreign policy was more amenable to 
the views of the merchants. A “troop of 
Spanish merchants, all in black velvet 
coats,” headed by Lord Mordaunt, chief 
of the royalist conspirators, greeted 
Charles II at Dover.*> Their welcome did 
not pass unnoticed, for in July 1660 a 
truce was made with Spain. Jamaica was 
retained, but no further imperialistic 
conquests in the West Indies were en- 
visaged. In 1662 Dunkirk, the prize of 
the war against Spain in Flanders, was 
sold to France, an advertisement to Eu- 
rope that Charles I] had no wish to re- 
tain the keys of the continent. The one 
favorable connection that 
Cromwell had made, that with Portugal, 
was retained and strengthened. The 
strategic and commercial importance of 
the Mediterranean was recognized by 
the acquisition of Tangier by the terms 
of the marriage treaty between Charles 
Il and Catherine of Braganza. The inclu 
sion of Bombay as part of the dowry ot 
the Portuguese princess indicated that 
the Restoration government might be 
prepared to countenance trading ambi- 
tions in the East Indies in contrast to 
Cromwell’s avoidance of the issues there 
The trading companies on all sides re 
covered their charters. In 1660 Charles I] 
invited the East India, Levant, and East 
land companies to nominate representa 
tives for membership of his new council 


commercial 


of trade. The connection between court 
and City was drawn closer by the former 
investing in companies such as the Royal 
African Company.” 
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The best test of the Restoration gov- 
ernment’s sensitivity to commercial pres- 
sure lies in an analysis of its policy to- 
ward the Dutch. Cromwell, with his ideas 
cast in a hard mold, had attempted to 
transcend the commercial rivalry be- 
tween England and the United Prov- 
inces and to make an Anglo-Dutch alli- 
ance a cornerstone of his foreign policy. 
In 1660 Charles I] and the Earl of 
Clarendon had to consider making a 
treaty of friendship with the Dutch. 
They found the same difficulties over the 
fisheries and definition of contraband as 
had rendered Thurloe’s negotiations for a 
maritime treaty abortive. The treaty 
signed in September 1662 was a negative 
treaty, achieved only by agreeing to sup- 
press differences and because of Claren- 
don’s urgent wish for peaceful relations 
in Europe, a result of his nervous fear of 
Republican risings in England. There 
were, however, ominous signs that the 
accord was a hollow one. Charles II did 
not disapprove the new detailed form of 
the Navigation Act, passed in 1660. In 
October 1660 the East India Company 
petitioned the king to enforce reparation 
and security in the Far East. In particu- 
lar, they asked leave to occupy Pula 
Run, the island never surrendered 
by the Dutch in spite of the treaty 
of 1654. The council of trade endorsed 
the petition. By 1664 commercial dif- 
ferences forced the two countries into 
open war. Sir George Downing, who con- 
tinued to be ambassador at The Hague 
after the Restoration, concentrated now 
as he had always wished to do on com- 
mercial issues rather than on Protestant 
utopias. He was more responsible than 
any other individual for precipitating the 
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conflict. The ‘‘true cause of the war” at 
the Peace of Breda was stated to be 
Pula Run, the “little vinyard” of the 
East India Company, which in the in- 
terests of a Protestant foreign policy 
Cromwell had been prepared first to bar- 
ter then to neglect for illusory benefits in 
the Spanish Main and expensive com- 
mitments on the continent of Europe.*? 

Cromwell had Protestant prejudices 
which colored his analysis of foreign pol- 
icy. His primary ambition was a war with 
Spain for the capture of the Spanish Em- 
pire. He was not interested in commerce 
and economics, and his decisions were 
made irrespective of the views of the 
merchants. He wanted a close alliance 
with the United Provinces, in spite of the 
economic rivalry which existed and be- 
came increasingly apparent. The Spanish 
war inflamed relations already unhappy. 
Thurloe ended his ‘“‘ Memorials on foreign 
affairs in the Protector’s time” by re- 
marking that “the Dutch had discovered 
in this and other affairs a fixed design to 
monopolise all trade into their own 
hands.” In the Mediterranean they 
hoped to increase their trade because of 
the war between England and Spain. 
They used the Northern War as a means 
to strengthen their position in the Baltic, 
while, ‘‘as to their trade in the East In- 
dies, where they were superior at sea, 
they had, in their own intentions, swal- 
lowed all.”” Thurloe concluded by saying, 
“There were no greater considerations in 
England in reference to Foreign Inter- 
ests than how to obviate the growing 
greatness of the Dutch.’*® Although 
Thurloe said this, the weakness of Crom- 
well’s foreign policy lay in his refusal to 
pursue this aim. Thurloe’s memorials di- 
rectly contradicted his own analysis to 

87 [bid., pp. 104-5. 
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parliament in 1659 when he emphasized 
the danger from the Habsburgs. Both 
Cromwell and Thurloe were forced to de- 
scend some distance from the Olympian 
heights of Protestant politics to a con- 
sideration of practical issues, but their 
refusal to make more than minimum 
concessions to economic interests is one 
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important reason for the failure to con- 
tinue Cromwellian traditions of foreign 
policy after 1660. Cromwell’s doctrinaire 
policy, expensive and grandiose, as the 
Restoration showed, had no roots in the 
City of London or in the country at large. 
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THE SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF 1867-1868: VIEWS OF LEADING 
CHINESE STATESMEN REGARDING THE FURTHER OPENING 
OF CHINA TO WESTERN INFLUENCE 


KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 


I 


oR more than three thousand years 

China was the cultural center of 

eastern Asia. Separated from India 
and the Western world by natural bar- 
riers which discouraged extensive inter- 
course, China not only developed a rich 
and enlightened civilization for itself but 
also served as the source of civilizing in- 
fluences which lifted other Far Eastern 
peoples above the level of primitive 
tribalism. It was natural, therefore, that 
China came to be regarded by most of its 
neighbors as a model and _ benefactor, 
and that the Chinese themselves ac- 
quired an attitude of cultural superior- 
ity which led them to treat all who had 
not been nurtured in the Chinese tradi- 
tion as inferior beings. 

To regulate relations with their ad- 
miring but culturally somewhat back- 
ward neighbors, the Chinese developed 
the tributary system, formalizing a 
kind of suzerain-vassal relationship. In 
token of their respect for the civilization 
of China, nearly all the neighboring 
kingdoms and _ principalities (except 
Japan, which remained politically aloof) 
periodically sent tribute missions to the 
imperial Chinese capital. At the court 
presents consisting of the treasures of 
their native lands were exchanged for 
rich gifts to be carried back to their own 
rulers, and the envoys themselves were 
granted the lucrative privilege of trading 
for a limited time in the local markets. 
When a new king ascended the throne of 


a tributary state, the emperor of China 
would confer upon him a patent of ap- 
pointment and send a representative to 
present him with an imperial seal. The 
tributary ruler had the privilege of 
calling for Chinese military assistance 
when his position or his territory was 
threatened by foreign or domestic ene- 
mies; as a rule, the Chinese government 
did not interfere on its own initiative in 
the internal affairs of a tributary state. 
This ceremonial arrangement not only 
lent prestige to both suzerain and vassal 
but also provided a satisfactory vehicle 
for the conduct of Chinese foreign rela- 
tions down to the time when Western 
nation-states, with their aggressive tac- 
tics and their ideas of national equality, 
intruded upon the hitherto self-contained 
Far Eastern scene.’ 

Even after European traders and mis- 
sionaries began to go to China in relative- 
ly large numbers, the traditional Chinese 
system remained unchanged, for the 
Chinese looked upon the few diplomatic 
missions sent to Peking by European 
rulers as ordinary tribute missions. 
Down to the time of the First Anglo- 
Chinese War (1839-42) Western mer- 
chants and sailors, and the consular 

' For a carefully documented survey of the tribu- 
tary system as it operated from the middle of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth century 
see J. K. FarrBANK and S. Y. TENG, “On the Ch’ing 
tributary system,” Harvard journal of A static studies, 
VI (1941), 135-246. For a brief summary see J. K. 
FarrBANK, “Tributary trade and China’s relations 
with the West,’ Far Eastern quarterly, 1 (1942), 
129749. 
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agents who were sent out in later years 
to protect their interests, were considered 
and treated as barbarians by Chinese 
officials. The Chinese attitude was not 
without some justification, however, for 
the behavior of foreigners frequently 
was anything but civilized. During the 
first four decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a period during which its Far 
Eastern trade was expanding rapidly, 
Great Britain became increasingly im- 
patient with the commercial limitations 
and diplomatic frustrations encountered 
in China and finally, in 1839, resorted to 
military measures to compel the Chinese 
government to cease its disdainful treat- 
ment of British nationals. 

Between 1842, when they met with 
their first military defeat at the hands of 
a Western power, and 1860, when they 
were even more bitterly humiliated by a 
joint Anglo-French military occupation 
of their capital, the Chinese were com- 
pelled to sign a series of treaties which 
destroyed the legal basis for China’s pre- 
tense to superiority and paved the way 
for far-reaching changes in China’s rela- 
tions with the West. In the minds of 
most Chinese officials these modifica- 
tions were not permanent but were tem- 
porary expedients necessary to keep the 
Western powers in check while China 
strengthened itself against the day when 
all foreigners would be driven out and the 
old tranquillity restored. In spite of the 
mental reservations of Chinese official- 
dom, however, the foreigners managed 
to establish themselves firmly in China; 
and, what is more, the concessions they 
secured through the treaties only whetted 
their appetites for more. By 1862 the 
leading Western powers had established 
legations in Peking, where their diplo- 
mats refused to be treated with the con- 
descension shown by the Chinese to the 
representatives of tributary states, and 
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their consular agents in the treaty ports 
met local Chinese officials on terms of 
complete equality. At the same time, 
after more than a decade of the bloody 
T’aip’ing rebellion, which very nearly 
toppled the Manchu rulers from their 
throne, China was weaker and even less 
able to resist external pressures than 
before. 

The year 1861 marked a turning point 
in modern Chinese history. Up to that 
time no influential Chinese had recog- 
nized the necessity for adaptation to the 
Western world, the few concessions that 
had been made having been regarded as 
temporary measures which would be re- 
versed as soon as China had become 
stronger. However, the death in 1861 of 
the infamous Emperor Hsien-féng and 
the falling into disfavor of the corrupt and 
stupid reactionaries who had dominated 
his government brought into a position 
of influence a small group of capable and 
enlightened statesmen, among whom 
were Prince Kung, Wén-hsiang, Tséng 
Kuo-fan, and Li Hung-chang. These men, 
while no more favorably inclined toward 
revolutionary changes than their prede 
cessors, were nevertheless able to see the 
necessity for making certain adjustments 
if China was to survive. They constituted 
a small minority within the official class 
and were compelled to struggle against a 
seemingly hopeless combination of blind 
conservatism and inertia; but they had 
energy and influence, and they managed 
to carry through such changes as were 
required to preserve Chinese territorial] 
and administrative integrity during a 
difficult period. The year 1861 is also sig 
nificant because it saw the establishment 
of the tsungli yamén, or Chinese foreign 
office,? marking the first major change in 
Chinese governmental structure attrib 
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utable to the impact of the West and for 
the first time centralizing the control of 
foreign relations in a single organ of 
government which had power and pres- 
tige. 

By means of the treaties of 1842-44 
and 1858-60, all of which China signed 
under real or fancied threat of military 
force, the citizens of the leading Western 
powers secured extraordinary privileges 
in China. But they were not satisfied, 
and no sooner had foreign legations been 
established in Peking than they began 
to press their diplomatic representatives 
to seek additional benefits for them. The 
treaties of 1858, either specifically or 
through the operation of most-favored- 
nation clauses, provided for revision in 
1868, and during the middle 1860’s there 
was a good deal of discussion in both 
foreign and Chinese circles of the addi- 
tional concessions the foreign govern- 
ments were likely to demand and of how 
far the Chinese government might be 
expected to go toward granting them. 
For the first time negotiations were not 
expected to be influenced by the near-by 
presence of significant European military 
or naval forces, and there was, at least 
among some of the leading Chinese and 
foreign diplomats in Peking, a feeling of 
friendliness and mutual respect. 


I] 


As a result of informal conversations 
with various official and unofficial for- 
eigners and a study of the foreign press 
in Shanghai and Hong Kong, the tsungli 
yamén concluded that certain specific 
concessions would be demanded by the 
governments with which treaty revisions 
were to be negotiated. To obtain an ex- 
pression of Chinese official opinion re- 
garding these anticipated demands, the 
tsungli yamén wrote a “‘secret letter’? to 
a number of officials holding the position 
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of provincial governor or higher and who 
had had some experience in dealing with 
foreigners and sent it out under cover of 
an imperial edict which demanded 
prompt replies. This resulted in the so- 
called ‘‘secret correspondence”’ of 1867- 
68, in the course of which seventeen 
high officials, in addition to the ministers 
of the tsungli yamén writing as a body, 
expressed their views. 

Replies to the secret letter of the 
tsungli yamén were received from (1) 
Tso Tsung-t’ang (governor-general of 
Shen-kan), (2) Jui-lin (governor-general 
of Liang-kuang), (3) Tu-hsing-a (mili- 
tary governor of Shéngking), (4) Ting 
Pao-chén (governor of Shantung), (5) 
Li Han-chang (acting governor-general 
of Hu-kuang and governor of Kiangsu), 
(6) Shén Pao-chén (commissioner in 
charge of the Foochow dockyard), (7) 
Chiang I-li (governor of Kwangtung), (8) 
Tséng Kuo-fan (grand secretary, and 
governor-general of Liang-chiang), (9) 
Ying-kuei (Tartar general at Foochow), 
(ro) Liu K’un-i (governor of Kiangsi), 
(11) Ch’ung-hou (superintendent of 
trade for the three northern ports and 
vice-president of the board of War), (12) 
Wu T'ang (governor-general of Min- 
ché), (13) Li Hung-chang (governor- 
general of Hu-kuang), (14) Ma Hsin-i 
(governor of Chekiang), (15) Li Fu-t’ai 
(governor of Fukien), (16) Kuo Po-yin 
(acting governor of Kiangsu and gover- 
nor of Hupeh), and (17) Kuan-wén 
(acting governor-general of Chihli).4 

3 China, Peiping Palace Museum, Ch’ou-pan i-wu 
shith-mo (Peiping, 1930), T’ung-chih section: original 
tsungli yamén memorial, L, 24a-28a; tsungli yamén 
“secret letter,’’ L, 29a~35a; covering imperial edict, 
L, 28a-b. All three documents appear under the 
date of Oct. 12, 1867. 


4 [bid., (1) LI, 18a-23b, Nov. 20, 1867; (2) LII, 
16a—21a, Dec. 10; (3) LII, 21a-23b, Dec. 12; (4) LII, 
25b-28b, Dec. 14; (5) LI, 30b—36b and (6) LIII, 
1a—7b, Dec. 16; (7) LIII, 30a—33a, Dec. 17; (8) LIV, 
1a—4b, Dec. 18; (9) LIV, 6a—12b and (10) LIV, 12b 
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Shén Pao-chén also enclosed the state- 
ments of four subordinate ofiicials of the 
Foochow dockyard, but since their views 
differ little from those expressed by 
Shén himself they are not dealt with in 
this paper.’ 

The original secret letter of the tsungli 
yamén and most of the answers were 
divided into six sections, under the fol- 
lowing subject headings: (1) the grant- 
ing to foreign envoys of audiences with 
the emperor, (2) the stationing of 
Chinese diplomatic representatives in the 
capitals of the treaty powers, (3) the 
construction of telegraph and _ railway 
lines in China by foreigners, (4) the 
opening of warehouses and_ business 
offices outside the treaty ports by foreign 
mercantile firms and the navigation of 
inland waterways by foreign steamships, 
(5) the sale of salt and the mining of coal 
by foreigners, and (6) the expansion of 
foreign missionary activities. 

The fact that some of these matters 
were not pressed by the Western powers 
in subsequent negotiations in no way 
lessens the importance of the correspond- 
ence, since its greatest value lies in what 
it reveals concerning the attitudes of 
representative high Chinese officials 
toward these specific problems and 
toward foreign relations in general. This 
is one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
official Chinese exchange of views re- 
garding foreign policy on record, and as 
such it is exceedingly useful in helping the 
historian to understand the pattern of 
events in China during the following 
quarter of acentury. The correspondence 
was marked ‘‘secret,’’ and while one 


reply, that of Tséng Kuo-fan, mysteri- 


15a, Dec. 20; (11) LIV, 15a—21b, Dec. 21; (12) LV; 
1a—sa, Dec. 28; (13) LV, 6b-17a, (14) LV, 26a-2gb, 
15) LV, 29b-37b, and (16) LV, 37b-41b, Dec. 31, 
1867; and (17) LVI, ga~16a, Jan. 16, 1868. 


Ibid., LU, 7b-26a. 


ously appeared in a Shanghai news- 
paper, none of the others was made 
public until the full set of foreign affairs 
documents for the period was published 
by the Peiping Palace Museum in 1930 
under the title Ch’ou-pan t-wu shih-me 


Iil 

The first two matters taken up by the 
tsungli yamén in the secret letter had to 
do with diplomatic relations. The foreign 
diplomats accredited to China insisted 
upon being received in audience by the 
emperor without having to perform the 
kotow (three kneelings and nine head- 
knockings). They considered this cere- 
mony degrading and would have nothing 
to do with it. The Chinese, on their part, 
insisted that the kotow was a court ritual 
of long standing which was required of 
all persons coming into the presence of 
the emperor—even of Manchu nobles 
and Chinese officials of the highest rank 

and that it would not be fitting to 
excuse foreigners when the highest 
officials, of the empire were required to 
comply with it. 

After foreign legations were estab 
lished in Peking, the responsible Chinese 
officials tried to avoid the kotow issue 
by saying that the emperor would not 
receive foreign envoys at all. But the en 
voys declared that since their letters o1 

6 Tséng reported this leak in at 
sunIshiment tor himseit 


throne in which he requested ] 


in accordance with security regulations covering s¢ 
cret documents. His request was granted by imperial 
decree (ibid., LXI, roa and 18b-19a). Alexander 
Micare (The Englishman in China during the Vic 
torian era |Edinburgh, 1goo}, Il, 18 

duced what he claimed to be a translation of Li 
Hung-chang’s answer to the tsungli yamén secret 
letter. His version is not a translation of the official! 
text found in the Ch’ou-pan i-wu shih-mo, although 
it is very similar in tone. It is possible that 1 
actually written by Li and that a copy can 


foreign hands in the same wavy as Tséng’s answer 
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credence were addressed to the emperor 
refusal to allow them: to present these 
in person would be looked upon by their 
governments as a slight and as evidence 
that China still considered their coun- 
tries inferior. During the 1860's the 
Chinese managed to postpone a decision 
on the gounds that the emperor was a 
child whose authority was being exer- 
cised for him by a regency and for that 
reason he could not receive the foreign 
representatives or anyone else in audi- 
ence. But this excuse would no longer be 
valid after the emperor had attained his 
majority; in fact, the tsungli yamén 
anticipated that the treaty powers would 
demand a final settlement of the kotow 
issue in the course of the ensuing negotia- 
tions. 

In their secret letter the ministers of 
the tsungli yamén described the audi- 
ence dilemma briefly and asked the pro- 
vincial officials addressed to submit sug- 
gestions as to how it might be resolved. 
On the one hand, they said, the foreign 
representatives cite their not being re- 
ceived in audience by the emperor as 
evidence that they are not treated with 
appropriate diplomatic courtesy by their 
Chinese hosts. On the other hand, they 
refuse to conform to Chinese court eti- 
quette on the grounds that performance 
of the kotow would place them in the 
category of representatives of tributary 
states. The ministers of the tsungli 
yamén went on to state that they could 
think of no valid reason why the foreign 
envoys should not be received in audi- 
ence by the emperor and that there were 
historical precedents for the modification 
of court ceremonies. But they were not 
prepared to recommend a compromise 
solution solely on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Although several of the officials who 
replied to the secret letter felt that no 
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foreigner should be received in audience 
by the emperor under any circumstances 
unless he would comply with the estab- 
lished court etiquette, the majority ex- 
pressed the opinion that some mutually 
acceptable modification of the traditional 
ceremony could and should be worked 
out, at least to cover the presentation of 
credentials by foreign plenipotentiaries. 
Kuan-wén, who was opposed to any 
change in the established procedure, sug- 
gested that foreigners be told that the 
imperial audience was a ceremony in- 
tended only for the subordinates of the 
emperor—hence the kotow. He felt that 
if the foreigners could be convinced that 
the emperor received only inferiors in 
audience, they might be persuaded to 
give up this demand. One or two other 
officials hinted at the same idea. Nearly 
all the answers recommended continua- 
tion of the policy of no imperial audi- 
ences for foreigners during the regency, 
although it is not always clear whether 
the writers were prepared to meet the 
foreigners’ demand as soon as the emper- 
or had attained his majority or whether 
it was their motive to postpone a 
decision beyond the time for treaty re- 
vision in the hope that the issue would 
not be raised again. 

Tso Tsung-t’ang asserted that China 
would gain nothing from leading West- 
erners to believe that their countries still 
were regarded as tributaries, and he 
strongly urged modification of the cere- 
mony to accord with the European pat- 
tern. Ch’ung-hou took the same line, 
pointing out that since their missions 
were different it was undesirable to fol- 
low the same procedure in receiving the 
representatives of the great powers as 
was customary with the envoys of such 
tributary states as Annam, Liu-ch’iu, 
and Burma. Tséng Kuo-fan stated that 
he could see no reason why the repre- 
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sentatives of states of equal rank with 
China should be compelled to perform a 
ceremony which was distasteful to them 
or why they should not be received with 
appropriate dignity and courtesy. Li 
Han-chang urged that new and detailed 
regulations be worked out in due course 
covering the presentation of credentials 
not only in China but also in the courts 
to which Chinese envoys would be sent, 
in order to avoid misunderstanding and 
embarrassment in the future. 

Li Hung-chang cited Article 3 of the 
Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Tientsin (1858), 
which stated that the British diplomatic 
representative “shall not be called upon 
to perform any ceremony derogatory to 
him as representing the Sovereign of an 
independent nation,’’ and that “‘he shail 
use the same forms of ceremony and 
respect’’ toward the emperor of China as 
he would ‘“‘towards the Sovereigns of in- 
dependent and equal European nations.” 
This article, Li implied that 
foreigners should not have to perform 
the kotow; and he urged that it be imple- 
mented by the working out of a compro- 
mise ceremony that would preserve face 
on both sides. Li Fu-t’ai also considered 
that the matter had already been settled 
by the treaty of 1858. It is interesting 
that this treaty provision was not re- 
ferred to in the original letter of the 
tsungli vamén or in any of the answers 
except those of Li Hung-chang and Li 
Fu-t’ai. 

Ting Pao-chén was opposed to grant- 
ing the foreigners’ demand for modifica- 
tion of the court ceremonies because he 
feared such a concession would be taken 


said, 


as a sign of Chinese weakness and as an 
invitation to make additional demands. 
And Ma Hsin-i suspected that it was the 


purpose of the foreigners to secure means 
by which matters objected to by Chinese 


officials might be carried over their 


heads directly to the emperor. Other 
answers to the secret letter, however, ad- 
mitted the justice of this particular 
foreign demand and saw in it no ulterior 
motive. No one, with the possible excep- 
tion of Chiang I-li, gave evidence of 
being willing to resort to force to resist it; 
but he was evidently prepared to op- 
pose all foreign demands, with arms if 
necessary. 
IV 

The second question raised in the 
secret letter of the tsungli yamén dealt 
with the desirability of establishing 
permanent Chinese diplomatic missions 
at the capitals of the leading treaty 
powers. Having struggled for more than 
half a century before they succeeded in 
establishing their right to station a diplo- 
matic representative in the Chinese 
capital, the British were determined that 
China should reciprocate. On more than 
one occasion during the early 1860's the 
British minister informed the tsungli 
yamén that Britain would not be satis- 
fied that China had dropped its preten- 
sions to superiority until a Chinese 
plenipotentiary had been accredited to 
the Court of St. James; and other 
foreigners also strongly urged the dis- 
patch of permanent envoys abroad.’ 

In their secret letter the ministers of 
the tsungli vamén stated that among the 
states maintaining treaty relations with 
one another China was the only one 
which was not represented abroad by ac- 
credited diplomats. They reported that 
in arguing with the foreigners who urged 
taking such a step they had pointed out 
that China did not have interests abroad, 
comparable to Western commercial and 
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missionary activities in China, which re- 
quired the presence of Chinese officials. 
Yet, the tsungli yamén explained, there 
were certain benefits to be obtained from 
such an innovation. One of these would 
be the opportunity to study the policies 
and internal conditions of other countries 
at first hand, enabling the Chinese gov- 
ernment to deal with them more intelli- 
gently. This would be in keeping with the 
ancient Chinese military exhortation: 
“Know your enemy as you know your- 
self.’’ Another benefit would derive from 
the possibility of going over the head of 
a stubborn and unreasonable foreign 
diplomat stationed in Peking directly to 
his government. 

The ministers of the tsungli yamén 
recognized that there were obstacles to 
be overcome if Chinese legations were 
to be established abroad, the most seri- 
ous being the securing of the necessary 
funds and the recruiting of competent 
diplomats from a body of officials who 
had never been outside China and who 
were unfamiliar with foreign languages. 
The problem of obtaining suitable per- 
sonnel was considered especially serious. 
Few Chinese officials would willingly 
risk the long sea voyage to Europe and 
America, and not many were thouglit to 
have the knowledge and special ability 
required to handle the multiplicity of 
tasks falling to a diplomat. Moreover, 
ignorance of 
pelling dependence upon interpreters, 
could but lead to misunderstandings. 
Yet, the tsungli yamén reported, the 
question of dispatching permanent dip- 
lomatic missions abroad had become so 
pressing that there could be no further 


foreign languages, com- 


delay in the working out of a policy. 


One or two of the officials who dis- 
cussed this matter in their answers were 
opposed to making any concession what- 
soever to the foreigners, but the major- 
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ity expressed the opinion that the send- 
ing of envoys abroad was inevitable and 
that it should be done as soon as suitable 
men could be found for the posts. Most 
of those answering conceded the desir- 
ability of obtaining by this means first- 
hand information about foreign coun- 
tries, although several of them, includ- 
ing Tséng Kuo-fan and Ma Hsin-i, felt 
that permanent establishments were un- 
necessary, that the same results could 
be achieved by sending temporary mis- 
sions of investigation from time to time 
as circumstances demanded. Ying-kuei 
specified that Chinese envoys should be 
selected from among officials who spoke 
foreign languages, by which he presum- 
ably was advocating indefinite postpone- 
ment, since there appears to have been 
no official at the time who knew a foreign 
language. In contrast, Tso Tsung-t’ang 
made the unorthodox, though more prax- 
tical, suggestion that envoys be re- 
cruited from among educated residents 
of China’s port cities who were ac- 
quainted with foreign languages and 
ways and that they be rewarded with 
permanent official rank if they proved to 
be successful diplomats. 

Only one official suggested that China 
might learn anything of value from the 
West through such an arrangement: Li 
Hung-chang said that Chinese repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries would be 
in a position to study Western develop- 
ments which China might adopt to 
strengthen itself against further foreign 
aggression. And only one, Li Fu-t’ai, 
mentioned the large number of Chinese 
living in such European colonies as 
Singapore, whose interests might be ad- 
vanced by diplomatic and consular of- 
ficials, although this was one of the 
principal China 
finally got around to establishing perma- 
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nent missions abroad nearly a decade 
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later.* Although the difficulty of financ- 
ing diplomatic missions appears not to 
have troubled those who advocated their 
establishment, most of them were dis- 
turbed by the problem of securing suit- 
able men for the posts. In fact, a major- 
ity expressed the view that considerable 
time would be required to recruit and 
train a body of otficials who could be 
trusted to handle the difficult job ade- 
quately and not bring disgrace to their 
country. 
V 

The third, fourth, and fifth sections of 
the secret letter were concerned with the 
anticipated demands of foreign mer- 
chants. The arrogance of Chinese of- 
ficials during the nineteenth century at 
no time exceeded that of most of the 
Western merchants doing business in 
China. In fact, foreign governments, 
especially that of Great Britain, fre- 
quently found their own merchants more 
irritating to deal with than the Chinese. 
Almost without exception these mer 
chants had gone to the Far East to get 
rich as quickly as possible; and, while 
there were among them men of honor 
and integrity, very few regarded China 
other than as a rich prize which it was 
their right to exploit. They were forever 
pressing their governments’ to obtain 
additional advantages and concessions 
for them, and they were overbearing in 
their attitude toward all Chinese and 
resentful of any limitations placed upon 
their own complete freedom of action. 
The various treaties signed between 1842 
and 1860 had given them extraordinary 
privileges, including freedom from Chi- 
nese police and court jurisdiction and 
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exemption from all taxes except a small 
levy on imports and exports. But the 
merchants were insatiable.’ 

One of the ambitions of foreign mer- 
chants was to construct railway and tele- 
graph lines in China in order to speed up 
and expand their trade, and the third 
section of the secret letter was devoted to 
this matter. The ministers of the tsungli 
yamén recalled therein that the diplo- 
matic representatives of Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States 
had frequently urged upon them the 
need for railway and telegraph facilities 
in China; in answer, they had pointed 
out that such construction by foreigners 
would threaten Chinese military security 
and at the same time arouse the united 
opposition of the common people be- 
cause their fields, 
would be destroyed and for many their 


homes, and graves 
means of livelihood also. If the lines were 
built in spite of Opposition, the people 
would in all probability demolish them as 
they had demolished two short tele 
graph lines which had been secretly 
erected by foreign merchants near loo 
chow the 
foreign diplomats to set their own guards 


and Shanghai. To offer of 
to protect such lines as might be built, 
the tsungli yamén had replied that such 
a step would lead only to rioting and the 
loss of fore ign lives for which the Chinese 
government would not accept responsi 
bility since its officials could not be ex- 
pected to enforce measures to which the 
people took strong ex¢ eption. The tsung 
li yamén clearly was opposed to granting 
railway and telegraph concessions to 
foreigners. Advice was requested regard- 
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ing the best means of forestalling their 
demands. 

The replies to the secret letter ex- 
pressed unanimous opposition to allow- 
ing foreigners to build railway and tele- 
graph lines in China. Most of the 
answers echoed the tsungli yamén’s ex- 
pression of concern that such construc- 
tion would threaten Chinese military 
security, destroy the means of livelihood 
of many Chinese, further weaken the 
competitive position of Chinese mer- 
chants vis-a-vis foreign merchants, and 
generally upset the Chinese economy. 
Only two officials, Shén Pao-chén and Li 
Hung-chang, seem to have recognized 
that such modern improvements might 
be beneficial to China; they urged that 
when the necessary capital could be 
raised the Chinese construct railway and 
telegraph lines themselves, making use of 
foreign engineers and imported equip- 
ment. 

Nearly all the replies undertook to 
supply the tsungli yamén with argu- 
ments with which to resist this antici- 
pated demand of the foreigners. Since it 
was generally felt that the foreign gov- 
ernments were not prepared to cope with 
Chinese mob violence, the tsungli yamén 
was urged to warn foreign negotiators of 
the danger of arousing popular resent- 
ment by disturbing graves, offending 
local superstitions, or threatening the 
livelihood of many persons. Nearly all 
the answers reiterated the statement 
made in the secret letter, that no Chi- 
nese provincial or local official could, or 
would even try to, enforce a commitment 
made by the central government which 
ran counter to the will of the people within 
his jurisdiction. They urged that much 
be made of the point that the granting of 
permission to foreigners to build railways 
or telegraph lines would be violently re- 
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sented by the common people and would 
lead inevitably to internal disorder. 
VI 

The fourth section of the secret letter 
dealt with the most persistent of the de- 
mands of the foreign merchants, that 
they be allowed to carry on commercial 
activities outside the fourteen treaty 
ports. The high officials addressed by the 
tsungli yamén were specifically asked 
their attitudes toward permitting foreign 
merchants to maintain warehouses in the 
interior of the country and toward al- 
lowing foreign steam vessels to navigate 
China’s inland waterways. In their letter 
the members of the tsungli yamén 
pointed out that under the terms of the 
prevailing treaties foreign merchants en- 
joyed extraterritoriality and special tax 
exemptions. If, with these advantages, 
they were allowed to operate freely in all 
parts of the country, Chinese merchants 
would find themselves unable to compete 
and would be driven into bankruptcy. It 
would also be difficult, because of foreign 
independence of Chinese courts and 
police, to protect the Chinese people 
from foreign criminals and _ trouble- 
makers if foreigners were allowed to 
live wherever they chose in the country. 
The letter pointed out that the Chinese 
government had from time to time pro- 
tested the secret and illegal establishment 
of foreign warehouses in some of the in- 
land cities but that foreign diplomatic 
representatives had shown little sym- 
pathy with the Chinese position, arguing 
that foreign merchants contributed to 
Chinese prosperity by such action and 
should be welcomed. 

The ministers of the tsungli yamén felt 
that the opening of China’s inland water- 
ways to foreign steamships, 
threatening the livelihood of many thou- 
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sands of boatmen, would also add to the 
difficulty of maintaining law and order. 
They reported that they had held out to 
the foreign diplomats with whom these 
matters had been discussed the possibil- 
ity of granting this privilege to foreign- 
ers who would pay the same taxes and 
submit to the same regulations as the 
Chinese, but that the foreigners would 
not listen to any suggestion that they 
give up some of their special privileges in 
order to secure others. 

The answers to the secret letter ex- 
pressed unanimous opposition to the 
granting of either of these demands, if it 
could be avoided, most of the writers tak- 
ing the position that acquiescence would 
endanger the livelihood of countless Chi- 
merchants, boatmen, and other 
participants in the inland trade, and at 
the same time disturb China’s foreign 
relations by arousing antiforeign reaction 
all over the country. Kuan-wén_ re- 
minded the tsungli vamén that it had 
been the original purpose of the treaty 
port system to avoid disputes and mis- 
understandings by confining foreigners 
to a few places; and Tséng Kuo-fan de- 
clared that Western governments used 
trade as a means of securing political 
control and that it would therefore be 
folly to permit foreign merchants to ob- 
tain footholds at widely scattered points 
in the interior. Li Hung-chang stated 
that foreign merchants were already per- 
mitted by the earlier treaties to travel to 
all parts of the country on passports and 
that, moreover, as a courtesy they had 
been allowed unofficially to store trading 
goods at various points outside the treaty 
ports. Why, he asked, should they de- 
mand more? 

Li Fu-t’ai declared that the total 
profits to be obtained from China’s in- 
land trade were limited and that divid- 


nese 


ing these among both Chinese and 
foreign merchants would not satisfy 
either. Tso Tsung-t’ang expressed the 
fear that if inland shipping and trading 
privileges were given td foreigners dis- 
honest Chinese merchants might obtain 
special advantages for themselves by em- 
ploying foreigners as screens, further dis 
turbing the national economy. Most of 
the replies called attention to the diffi- 
culties which local officials would en- 
counter in trying to protect foreign 
vessels and other property from irate 
Chinese boatmen and merchants if these 
additional privileges were granted and to 
the tax losses the government would 
suffer if foreign merchants were allowed 
the same tax exemptions in the inland 
trade as they had acquired by treaty in 
connection with foreign trade. 
VIL 

The fifth section of the secret letter 
asked how to meet the demands of 
foreigners that they be permitted to en- 


gage in the salt. trade and to mine coal in 
China. The salt trade was one of the 


Chinese government’s principal sources 
of revenue and was strictly supervised 
by the official salt administration, which 
collected a tax every time salt changed 
hands from salt mine or evaporator to 


ultimate Rule III of the 
Anglo-Chinese trade agreement of No- 
vember 8, 1858, which had been adhered 
to by the governments of all the treaty 
powers, prohibited foreigners from either 
importing or exporting salt; yet this 
agreement had repeatedly been violated 
by American, British, and French trad 
ers. Although smugglers who were caught 
had been tried and punished by their re 
spective governments, the smuggling of 
salt continued, sometimes even under the 


consumer. 


protection of foreign consular officials. 
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The tsungli yamén anticipated a demand 
in the course of the forthcoming treaty 
negotiations that the salt trade be freely 
opened to all. 

The increasing use of steamships in the 
Far Eastern trade had driven foreign 
shipping interests to seek sources of coal 
in China. The tsungli yamén reported 
that it had recently demanded that the 
British minister prohibit British engi- 
neers from prospecting for coal in cen- 
tral China and that an effort by foreign- 
ers to lease and operate a coal mine in 
Formosa had been checked by Chinese 
officials at the insistence of the local 
population. Yet, since it was expected 
that foreigners would continue to de- 
mand coal-mining rights, the tsungli 
yamén solicited an expression of opinion 
on the subject. 

In their replies to the secret letter all 
but two of the high officials addressed 
expressed unqualified opposition to per- 
mitting foreigners to participate in the 
salt trade. The principal reason given 
was the fear that if foreigners, who were 
not under the control of the Chinese 
government, engaged in the trade, the 
lucrative government salt monopoly 
could not survive. Concern was also ex- 
pressed that many Chinese engaged in 
the salt business might lose their means 
of livelihood. Shén Pao-chén was willing 
to permit foreigners to share in the salt 
trade if they would pay the same taxes 
and comply with the same regulations 
as the Chinese. Li Hung-chang apparent- 
ly agreed with Shén, although he did not 
think that the foreigners would be willing 
to compromise in this fashion. 

Most of the ofiicials who replied to the 
letter of the tsungli yamén strongly op- 
posed foreign exploitation of China’s coal 
resources. Li Hung-chang, however, 
spoke out boldly in favor of it, declaring 
that the coal mined |), primitive Chinese 
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methods was oi inferior quality and that 
foreign coal had to be imported for use in 
steamships and in the new government 
arsenals and machine shops in Nanking 
and Shanghai. If foreigners would work 
out acceptable arrangements with local 
officials and pay a reasonable tax on the 
coal mined, he could see no reason why 
they should not be encouraged to intro- 
duce improved machinery and_ tech- 
niques. Or, Li went on to say, it might 
be better for China itself to import 
machinery and employ foreign engineers 
to improve the old-fashioned coal mines. 
He also suggested that foreign tech- 
nicians be employed to exploit Chinese 
iron and copper resources. 

Tséng Kuo-fan also felt that China 
would benefit from the modernization of 
its coal mines and was willing to give 
foreign engineers and machinery a try; 
and Ying-kuei, though opposed to allow- 
ing indiscriminate prospecting, was pre- 
pared to accept foreign development of 
known coal mines if acceptable arrange- 
ments could be made with the local 
Chinese authorities. Shén Pao-chén fav- 
ored Chinese development of the coun- 
try’s coal resources, using foreign tech- 
nicians and equipment; but Ch’ung-hou, 
although admitting that the growing de- 
mand for coal would ultimately require 
modernization of Chinese mining prac- 
tices, felt that action might be post- 
poned, particularly if railroads were not 
to be built soon. 


Vill 


The last problem brought up for dis- 
cussion in the secret letter was the most 


perplexing of all: what should be done 
about the expansion of foreign mission- 
ary activity? Christian missionaries not 
only shared in the many privileges that 
had been secured for all foreigners in 
China, but they had managed to obtain 
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additional privileges for themselves. In 
1846 the French minister had persuaded 
the Chinese government to issue an im- 
perial edict ordering the restitution of 
all church property which had been con- 
fiscated when the Catholic missionaries 
were expelled from China in 1724. To 
add to the complexity of disputes over 
land titles and other difficulties created 
for local officials all over the country by 
this decree, the Treaties of Tientsin had 
included articles binding the Chinese au- 
thorities not to allow Chinese Christians 
to be persecuted or interfered with on ac- 
count of their faith. And, finally, a clause 
in the Chinese text of Article VI of the 
Franco-Chinese Convention of 1860 (said 
to have been added without the knowl- 
edge of the French envoy by the mission- 
ary who served as his interpreter) had 
conceded the right of French Catholic 
missionaries to rent and purchase land 
and erect buildings anywhere in China. 
The French government ‘eld the Chi- 
nese to this clause, even though the 
treaty itself stipulated that only the 
French text was binding. And Protestant 
missionaries had claimed and succeeded 
in obtaining the same privileges. The re- 
sulting complications and conflicts were 
so numerous and troublesome that the 
head of the tsungli yamén is said by 
H. B. Morse to have exclaimed once to 
a European diplomat: ‘Take away your 
opium and your missionaries and you will 
be welcome!’ Yet the foreign mission- 
aries, like the merchants, were still dis- 
satisfied . h the situation, and it ap- 
peared almost certain that missionary 
demands would come up in the course of 
the impending revision of treaties. 

The letter stated that, since 
Christian missionary activity in China 
was being carried on in accordance with 
treaty stipulations, it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to stop it. If the treaties and 


secret 


agreements were strictly observed, the 
letter went on to say, there would be no 
trouble, for these stipulated that Chinese 
laws should be obeyed and prohibited 
missionaries from interfering in matters 
of local government. But it was unfortu- 
nate that some missionaries were prone 
to give improper protection to their con- 
verts and to interfere in lawsuits and 
criminal trials on their behalf. In such 


cases, even though the local official com- 
plained to Peking and the tsungli yamén 
protested to the envoy concerned, noth- 


ing ever came oi it because the foreign 
representatives lacked power to compel 
their countrymen to obey them. Any- 
way, the envoy would be more inclined 
to raise irrelevant issues and to try to 
shield the culprit than to restrain him. 
The ministers of the tsungli yamén 
suggested as a possible solution the ap- 
pointment of special oflicials to control 
Christian, or at least Catholic, affairs, 
just as had long been done in China in 
connection with the Buddhist and Taoist 
churches; but even while making this 
suggestion they pointed out the danger 
that such a step might be interpreted as 
an official Christian 
proselytizing. They closed their discus 


endorsement of 


sion of the missionary question with the 
following sentences: “Those who are 
concerned with popular morality and 
customs and who desire to correct bias 
and remedy errors ‘should make a prac- 
tice of maintaining close relations with 
gentry and common people, leading 
them openly yet teaching them secretly, 
on the one hand exposing their errors and 
on the other laying bare their pertidies 
Thus forbidden 
without actually forbidding it.’ This 
enigmatic statement appears to suggest 
that the doctrines and activities of the 
Christian missionaries should be secretly 
counteracted by local officials, and it is 


something would be 
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possible that it contributed to the increase 
in popular antiforeign-—especially anti- 
missionary—activity which occurred at 
about this time and which there is evi- 
dence to suggest was incited or at least 
encouraged by members of the official 
class. 

Although Li Fu-t’ai and Kuo Po-yin, 
in their replies to the secret letter, ex- 
pressed the view that the teachings of 
Christianity were beneficial in that they 
urge people to lead moral and unselfish 
lives, there was general agreement that 
foreign missionaries were trouble-makers 
and that if their activities could not be 
curbed they should at least not be al- 
lowed to expand any further. Tso Tsung- 
t’ang expressed the conviction that 
I'rance used Catholic missionaries for po- 
litical purposes; and Liu K’un-i stated 
his fear that the adherence of many 
Chinese to Christianity would threaten 


the security of the state. 

It was the general consensus that few, 
if any, members of the educated class 
had accepted the foreign religion, that 
nearly all converts were either ignorant 
and poverty-stricken persons who were 


“taken in’’ by the missionaries or 
criminals and racketeers who sought 
missionary protection from the police 
and support in lawsuits. The propensity 
of missionaries to interfere with local 
officials on behalf of their converts was 
perhaps the most serious cause of official 
resentment against them, although both 
Li Fu-t’ai and Tso ‘Tsung-t’ang sug- 
gested that there was enough local dis- 
crimination against Chinese Christians 
to justify some missionary intercession. 
In any event, Li and Tso urged greater 
fairness toward Christian 
the part of local officials, the former sug- 
gesting punishment for unfair officials 
and also for missionaries who meddled in 
local governmental affairs without justi- 


converts on 
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fication. Li Hung-chang insisted that the 
treaties be strictly enforced, but Shén 
Pao-chén recognized that only when 
China had become strong enough to act 
independently could she punish mission- 
aries for treaty violations. Kuan-wén 
urged that the foreign diplomats be 
asked to remove missionaries who vio- 
lated the treaty prohibitions of interfer- 
ence in nonreligious matters. 

The consensus seems to have been 
against the appointment of special oi- 
ficials to supervise Christian activities. 
Wu T'ang and Shén Pao-chén pointed 
out that if such officials were Chinese 
they would not be able to exercise con- 
trol over the foreign missionaries and if 
they were foreigners they would be in- 
clined to favor them. Jui-lin and one or 
two others stated emphatically that all 
Chinese converts must remain under the 
jurisdiction of regular Chinese local of- 
ficials; and Ting Pao-chén declared that 
the latter, if properly supported by pro- 
vincial and central governments, would 
have no difficulty dealing with traitorous 
converts. Ying-kuei and Liu K’un-i felt 
that missionary activity would quickly 
die out if local officials were secretly to 
warn the populace against its seductive- 
ness. 

It may be of interest to note that there 
is very little evidence in the secret cor- 
respondence of fear that 
social and religious disruption would re- 
sult from the implantation of Western 
ideas in China, a fear that was frequently 
and vigorously expressed a few decades 
later when the influence of Western social 
and political as well as religious ideas was 
being felt even within the educated class. 
Kuo Po-yin pointed out in his reply that 
the missionaries expected Chinese con- 
verts to disobey their parents under cer- 
tain 
sin in 


widespread 


circumstances-—an 
China 


unpardonable 
and that they also at- 
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tacked the gods and spirits revered by 
the Chinese. He believed, however, that 
Christianity constituted no serious threat 
to Chinese morality and customs, pre- 
sumably for the reason expressed by Li 
Fu-t’ai, that Chinese civilization was too 
firmly established to be seriously threat- 
ened by alien ideas. 


IX 


[t may be helpful to summarize the 
views of the leading Chinese statesmen 
who participated in the 
respondence of 1867-68 under four head- 
ings: diplomatic adjustments, additional 
opportunities for foreign merchants, 


secret cor- 


further expansion of foreign missionary 
work, and introduction of Western sci- 
entific inventions into China. 


Western diplomats had allowed them- 
selves to become so agitated over Chinese 
insistence that they perform the kotow 
if received in audience by the emperor 
that they made it a symbol of the 
Chinese attitude of superiority which 
they were trying to break down. The 
ceremony evidently did not have that 
significance for the Chinese. To them it 
was a formal expression of respect and 
reverence which they were accustomed to 
show to the emperor, and they naturally 
resisted the demand that foreigners be 
excused from performing it. However, 
the Chinese did not consider the matter 
important enough to risk a conflict over 
it, and they were prepared to make a 
reasonable compromise. The same was 
true in the matter of dispatching envoys 
to the capitals of the treaty powers. The 
Chinese hesitated to inaugurate this un- 
tried procedure until they were sure that 
the 
worth the expense and effort involved 


benefits to be derived would be 
and that competent men would be avail- 


able for the assignments 
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For the most part the question of 
equality between states appears not to 
have entered into official Chinese con- 
sideration of either of these questions. It 
seems unlikely that very many of the 
Chinese who still looked upon Western- 
ers as barbarians and their states as in- 
ferior to China would change their opin- 
ions merely because China sent officials 
to live in foreign lands or because foreign 
diplomats no longer were required to per- 
form the kotow in the presence of the 
emperor. In fact, some of the answers to 
the secret letter which did not oppose 
these changes showed clearly at other 
points that the men who had written 
them held foreigners and the countries 
whence they had come in low esteem 

The that 
should be granted no further concessions 


view foreign merchants 
in China was expressed almost unani 
mously. It seems to have been generally 
agreed that as long as these merchants 
were restricted to the treaty ports their 
activities could be that 
they would only bring misfortune to 
China and to the Chinese people if al 
lowed to penetrate into the interior. Had 


controlled but 


foreign merchants been willing to pay the 
same taxes and submit to the same laws 
as their Chinese competitors, some of 
those answering the secret letter would 
have been willing to allow them greater 
freedom. But it was agreed that, because 
they possessed extraterritoriality and 
special tax privileges, they would be a 
menace to law and order and to the na 
tional economy if given the run of the 
country. 

No less uncompromising was the op 
position to further expansion of foreign 
missionary activities, although no satis 
factory means was suggested for dealing 
with this problem in the forthcoming 
Actually, the 


sionaries appeared already to possess al 


treaty negotiations. mis 
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most all the privileges they might be ex- 
pected to desire; and the real problem, 
from the Chinese point of view, was to 
prevent their abusing their advantageous 
position. It was generally agreed in this 
exchange of views that it was desirable 
to curb missionary activity, yet there 
was no expectation that the Western 
governments could be persuaded to agree 
to Chinese proposals to that end. 

Only three of the seventeen officials 
who answered the secret letter, Li Hung- 
chang, Tséng Kuo-fan, and Shén Pao- 
chén, showed clearly that they had any 
appreciation of the potential value to 
China of the four products of Western in- 
ventiveness under discussion, namely, 
the railroad, the telegraph, the steam- 
ship, and mining machinery. Others, 
most notably Chiang I-li, Liu K’un-i, 
and Ying-kuei, dwelt at length in their 
answers upon the need to strengthen 
China’s defenses against Western pres- 
sure; but they confined themselves al- 
most entirely to discussion of such mat- 
ters as the building of additional forti- 
fications, the use of more efficient weap- 
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ons, and the more effective marshaling 
of Chinese troops. 

Reading the comments of these of- 
ficials, who were considered to be better 
acquainted with foreigners and foreign 
relations than any others in the Chinese 
Empire, one is struck by their general 
ignorance and blindness. Only the two or 
three leading ministers of the tsungli 
yamén and Tso Tsung-t’ang, Li Hung- 
chang, and Li Fu-t’ai demonstrated any 
real understanding of the grave problems 
which their country faced in dealing with 
the aggressive Western powers. With the 
addition of Tséng Kuo-fan and Ch’ung- 
hou, these few alone gave evidence of 
possessing the intelligence and open- 
mindedness needed to cope with the 
situation. The thinking of the others was 
characterized by cultural arrogance and 
a complacent acceptance of traditional 
ways of doing things which, on the whole, 
continued to dominate the Chinese gov- 
ernment until a series of catastrophic 
events forced a change at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 
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NOTES 


NAPOLEON’S MILITARY BULLETINS 


JOSEPH J 


HE military bulletins of Napoleon Bona- 
T parte have been regarded by most serious 
students of the Napoleonic era as extremely lim- 
ited, or even useless, sources of information. 
Bias and factual inaccuracy make these docu 
ments treacherous material for students of Na 
poleon’s military campaigns, a fact which is al 
most universally recognized. Although they 
have been correctly labeled as instruments of 
Napoleonic propaganda, the bulletins have not 
been studied from this viewpoint with sufficient 
care. An examination of their contents, of the 
methods of distributing them, and of their re- 
ception is revealing in the light that it sheds on 
Napoleon’s attempts to master the art of psy 
chological warfare. 

Napoleon is often called the “inventor” or 
“father” of the military bulletin; but this, like 
most historical “firsts,” is a question of defini 
tion. The term “bulletin,” as applied to official 
accounts containing war news, was fairly widely 
but loosely used prior to Napoleon’s populariza- 
tion of the term.t In the latter half of the eight 
eenth century it was the accepted practice for a 
commanding general to send accounts of his bat- 
tles to his home government, which would then 
issue them to the public, usually in an official 
gazette. Long before the time of Napoleon the 
British inaugurated the practice of publishing 
“extraordinary” of the London Gazette 
on the rece ipt of war news of special interest. 
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In France the Revolutionary period was an un- 
precedented one in all manner of propagandistic 
activity. Fate could 
tive years for young Bonaparte which would 


scarcely have chosen forma 


have presented him with better opportunities 
for observing such activities and for drawing les 
sons from them. The factual validity of much of 
the military news issued by the Republic is as 
open to question as anything in the Napoleonic 
bulletins, and some of the Republican 
id inaccurate in their reports 


generals 
were as boastful a 
as Napoleon ever was. For all his exaggeration, 
Napoleon never equaled the account of a battle 
sent in by General Pierre de Ruel Beurnonville 
“After three hours of tremendous fighting,” 
stated Beurnonville, “the lost 
men; the loss of the French was confined to the 


of a drummer.”’3 But, if Napoleon 
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enemy 10,000 
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the Directory were glorified, exaggerated, and ex- 
citing accounts of his victories. Dissatisfied with 
existing means of disseminating news, the young 
Republican general established two newspapers 
of his own in Italy and later launched one in 
Egypt.‘ It was in the period prior to the coup 
d’état of Brumaire that Napoleon’s ingenuity 
for self-advertisement was put to its severest 
test. He had no control of the French press, and 
his dispatches, like those of any other general, 
were channeled through the suspicious and in- 
trigue-ridden Directory, which exercised the 
usual prerogatives of the home government in 
editing the general’s accounts before submitting 
them to the public.s No one would deny the sig- 
nificance of Napoleon’s military victories in 
making possible the overthrow of the Directory; 
but his skill in presenting these victories in the 
most favorable manner, and particularly in cre- 
ating the impression of his personal responsi- 
bility for them, was as essential for success as 
the victories themselves. 

Technically, the bulletin system was not in- 
augurated until late in 1805, when Napoleon 
forsook his projected invasion of England and 
led the Grand Army into Austria. Beginning on 
October 7, 1805 and continuing through the 
famed twenty-ninth and last bulletin of the 
Russian campaign of 1812, official news of the 
activities of the Grand Army was given in num- 
bered bulletins which appeared irregularly but 
frequently when the army was on campaign: 37 
bulletins were issued from Germany in 1805, 87 
during the war against the Prussians and Rus- 
sians in 1806-7, and so on. On a more limited 
scale, dispatches from the French forces in 
Italy and in Spain were issued as bulletins. The 
numbered bulletin system came to an end after 
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’ The editing of Napoleon’s dispatches by the Di 
rectory prior to publication appears to have been 
confined to the elimination of precise information 
which might have been of value to the enemy and to 
Napoleon’s complaints, which possibly would have 
reflected discredit on the Directory. Compare, for 
example, Napoleon’s dispatch from Verona, dated 
Nov. 13, is given in Correspondance de 
Napoléon I; publiée par ordre de lVempereur Napoléon 
IIT (32 vols.; Paris, 1858-70), Il, 136-40 
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1812, and all dispatches were subsequently is- 
sued in the name of the empress-regent, but the 
change was one in name only, since the emperor 
relaxed none of his vigilance in controlling the 
news. The official accounts continued to be re- 
ferred to as “bulletins” by the newspapers, and 
many contemporary and later sources refer to 
any of Napoleon’s military dispatches as his 
“bulletins.’” 

A Napoleonic bulletin can probably best be 
described as a newsletter from the emperor 
when he was with the army. Even though the 
chief purpose of the bulletins was to convey the 
news of the army—often they were the sole 
source of news directly from the army—they 
went far beyond modern military communiqués. 
They not only contain battle accounts but a 
wide scope of information and comment, rang- 
ing from ill-mannered attacks on enemy sover 
eigns’ to descriptions of distant villages and ter- 
rain; from analyses of diplomatic situations, de- 
fenses of French policy, and soliloquies on the 
horrors of war and the benefits of peace, to “hu- 
man-interest” stories of the heroic deeds of in- 
dividual soldiers. There were no artificial limita- 
tions as to what might or might not go into a 
bulletin. Often proclamations, orders of the day, 
treaties, and other diplomatic documents were 
attached as supplements to the bulletins. 

Aside from their factual undependability, the 
characteristic of the bulletins which has drawn 
greatest comment is Napoleon’s unabashed ego- 
centrism, evidenced in all manner of disgusting 
self-glorification and shameless appropriation 
of credit rightly due others and in the blaming of 
subordinates for his own errors. In the Marengo 
bulletin, Frangois-Christophe Kellerman, one of 
the real heroes, was virtually ignored, and the 
other hero, Louis Desaix, received fame of a 


6 The bulletins may be found in many continental 
and British newspapers as well as in the AMontteur 
and other French journals. They are also scattered 
through the volumes of the official correspondence of 
Napoleon. Numerous collected editions of the vari 
ous series were published during the Napoleonic 
period, and several collections have been published 
subsequently. In the present study I have used Alex- 
ander Goujon (ed.), Bulletins officiels de la Grande 
Armée (4 vols.; Paris, 1821). 


7 Attacks on enemy rulers were sometimes pushed 
considerably beyond the limits of good taste. Refer 
ences in the bulletins to the queen of Prussia include 
the inference of immoral relationships between the 
queen and Tsar Alexander of Russia (Goujon, I, 
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sort when the bulletin manufactured for him a 
dying speech in which he expressed his regret at 
having but one life to give for the First Consul. 
The picture of Napoleon rousing disheartened 
troops with a stirring speech, or even by his 
mere appearance among them, is a relatively 
frequent one in the bulletins.’ The Austerlitz 
bulletin reads like a fairy tale in its portrayal of 
the omnipotent emperor as he directed every 
move of the battle, both those of his own troops 
and those of the enemy.? Perhaps the most 
quoted single remark in any of the bulletins is 
the last sentence of the twenty-ninth bulletin 
of the Russian campaign: in the midst of one of 
the most disastrous defeats in history, when 
thousands of men were meeting horrible deaths 
from cold, hunger, disease, and the Cossacks, 
the bulletin states that “the health of His 
Majesty was never better.” 

Whatever all this may prove of the personal 
character of Napoleon, it has too often been sub- 
jected to superficial interpretation. It all fits 
into the structure of imperial ideology, the 
very keystone of which was the legend of Na 
poleon’s military infallibility, and that legend 
was created no less by the pen than by the 
sword. If one reads the bulletins as a whole, one 


10 


can scarcely escape the impression of a careful, 
orderly, systematic, and purposeful story rather 
than one of mere egotistical boasting or callous 
disregard on the part of the emperor for the con- 
tributions and lives of his soldiers. In 1808 an 
English magazine recognized the crux of the 
matter in discussing a book which made much 
of Napoleon’s boastfulness. ‘Be it remembered,”’ 
commented the English writer, ‘that if the 
French general had cultivated the delicacy and 
candour, for want of which he is here re 
proached, he would never have reached the ele 
vation which he now occupies.” 

If individual bulletins are studied in their re 
lation to the circumstances of the moment, they 
add to the.emperor’s stature as a propagandist, 
if not to his stature as a man. At Marengo in 
1800 Napoleon’s political position was too re- 
cently established and the acceptance of the 
concept of a general whose mere presence on the 
battlefield was worth an army was as yet too 


* The emperor’s speech on the bridge of the Lech 
in October 1805 is one of the most frequently quoted 
exampies 
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doubtful to permit the admission of errors or 
the just allocation of credit. More significant 
than the question of accuracy in the account of 
Marengo is the fact that this battle, for all Na- 
poleon’s errors, became one of his most famous 
personal victories. The tendency to emphasize 
Napoleon’s personal role in battles is more no 
ticeable in the early years of the expansion of the 
empire than later. In 1814 the Parisian press 
undertook on its own to reassure its readers of 
victory by emphasizing the ingeniousness of the 
emperor as a counterbalance to the inferior num 

bers of the French troops. But on this occasion 
French strength was inferior, and Napoleon’s 
fury at the stupidity of the journalists knew no 
bounds.” Napoleon used his bulletins as a means 
of rewarding officers and units with praise, no 
less than other commanding generals have done; 
and, as might be expected, he gave or withheld 
praise as it suited his purposes.*3 The bulletins 
are full of bouquets for men and units, and Na 

poleon’s marshals vied with one another no less 
than generals of other armies have for this type 
of recognition. The interpretation of the line, 
“the health of His Majesty was never better,” 
as mere callous insensitivity to the loss of life is 
entirely misleading. In the ideology of the Na 
poleonic system the matter of the emperor’s 
health was one of real consequence. The bulle 

tins usually referred to the emperor’s health as a 
matter of course. As the final line of the account 
of a serious defeat, the sentence was, or at least 
was intended to be, the most reassuring news 
that could be offered. 

Napoleon’s mastery of the techniques of war 
time propaganda went far beyond the clever 
presentation of his own military prowess. It is, 
Napoteon’s 
handling of war news from the activities of his 
vast propaganda 
the church, to the press and literature as a 
whole, to the 
theater. The manner and timing of the distribu 


emascula 
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tion, contradiction, or suppression of counter- 
news, were made possible by the existence of 
these general controls. It is obvious, too, that 
the centralization of political authority and 
military leadership in the hands of one man 
gave him an unusual tactical advantage. But, 
even if one simply assumes the existence of an 
effective propaganda machine and the various 
advantages indicated, the skill of the emperor is 
evident in a special sense in his meticulous 
supervision of every phase of the composition 
and distribution of war news. 

Napoleon himself wrote, or at least edited, 
virtually all the bulletins of the Grand Army, 
and there is very little evidence of polishing or 
other alterations in the accounts by anyone 
else.4 They represent, then, the views whict 
Napoleon wanted to have accepted. The bulle- 
tins were usually rushed by courier to Paris, 
where they were first published in the Moniteur, 
the official government organ. There exist a few 
copies of single bulletins which were published 
separately by the government printer, but the 
almost invariable rule was to distribute individ- 
ual bulletins in the form of reprints from the 
Moniteur. Napoleon appears to have viewed 
this as the only really safe method of handling 
the official accounts. On numerous occasions he 
gave strict instructions to officials regarding the 
precise time and manner of publication. The 
following instructions of 1806 to Talleyrand, 
who at the time was in Germany, may be taken 
as typical: “I am sending you some bulletins. 
You must not have them printed as I do not 
wish for them to have arrived so quickly. You 
will send them to M. Cambaceéreés for him to put 
them in the Moniteur and you will send copies 


"4 Napoleon’s secretaries and other close associ- 
ates have testified to his personal authorship of the 
bulletins (Louis Antoine Fauvelet de BouRRIENNE, 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, ed. R. W. Puivrs 
{4 vols.; New York, 1855], 1, 188; and Baron Claude 
Francois de MENEVAL, Memoirs to serve for the his 
tory of Napoleon Bonaparte from i802 to 1815, ed 
and trans. Robert H. SHeRARD 
1894], LI, 45). Mme de Rémusat gives her husband’s 
account of the “editing” of the Austerlitz bulletin by 
Talleyrand and Hugues-Bernard Maret. A. L. de Ré 
musat claimed that this bulletin was generally rear- 


ranged and polished, although the editors were care 
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to Prince Eugene. You will have a copy made 
for the King of Holland, but you will tell him 
that 1 do not wish to have them printed; our 
enemies would receive them five or six days too 
soon.””'S Napoleon’s care during the campaigns 
of 1806-7 to prevent the bulletins from arriving 
too quickly in Germany led him to send General 
Henri Clarke in Berlin regular directions con- 
cerning the information which should be pub- 
lished both officially and unofficially® Prince 
Eugene in Italy was roundly upbraided for pub- 
lishing the destination of some outgoing ships 
and was told: ‘‘My son, it is essential that one 
print very little ...in general, the less one has 
printed the better." 
aware of the possibility of misleading his oppo- 


Nor was Napoleon un- 


nents through the publication of false informa- 
tion. Sir Robert Wilson, British commissioner 
with the Russian army in 1812, tells of a letter 
which the Russians captured in which Napoleon 
instructed Hugues-Bernard Maret to demand 
that Austria, Prussia, and the other French al- 
lies double in their ofi:cial-gazette statements 
the number of troops they were actually supply- 
ing for the campaign.'® The emperor’s concern 
with news which went to his enemies, however, 
was incidental; his major interest was always in 
giving proper direction to news in France and in 
the territories which he controlled. 

The proper timing of the publication of news 
for the best possible effect was a point to which 
Napoleon gave careful attention. Normally he 
tried to have his version of a particular battle ar- 
rive first, especially if it were impossible to shut 
out taken 
throughout Germany to have the Eylau bulletin 


other accounts. Precautions were 
distributed before the Russian account should 
arrive.'? Possibly the time of a bulletin’s publi- 
cation was never more important to Napoleon 
than that of the final bulletin of the Russian 
campaign. The emperor was extremely anxious 
to have the bulletin appear in Paris just long 
enough before his own return to permit excite- 
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ment over his defeat to die down but not long 
enough to encourage anti-imperial intrigue.?° 
Newspapers were by no means the only me- 
dia for spreading the tidings of battle to the 
French public. On occasions ope leon instruct- 
ed Joseph Fouché, minister of police, to broad- 
cast specified news in the — site permit- 
ting it to appear in the papers." The traditional 
practice of firing guns at the Invalides, followed 
by the announcing or posting of news, was con- 
tinued. Managers of theaters were instructed to 
read victorious bulletins to their audiences, al- 
though on one occasion a greater commotion 
was created by a lady in the 
swooned on hearinga relatis 


audience who 
re’s name given in the 
casualty list than by the news of victory.?? Of all 
the channels for distributing war news in 
France, the church appears to have given the 
emperor greatest concern. In 1805 he wrote to 
Fouché as follows: “I see difficulties in permit 
ting the bulletins to be read in the churches; I 
do not consider this advisable for it gives more 
importance to the priests than they deserve. It 
gives them the right to comment and should the 
bad, they will not fail to remark on it.” 

Somewhat later Napoleon 
around this problem by 
have the prefects post bulletins o1 
the churches.24 The 
ticipation in the distribution of war 
not, however, mean the prohibition of religious 
over the 


news be 
attempted to get 
instructing Fouché to 
1 the doors of 
prohibition of priestly par 


news did 


manifestations of joy 
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tives on earth join in the celebration, he w 
willing to share 


victories. Thi 


as un 
credit with t the Almighty for his 
Napo 
God’s help,” 


writer has not found in 


leon’s bulletins the phrase, “with 
which, in the nineteenth century at least, 
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oa almost invariable pre amble to a victorious 


Was 


communiqué. 

The distribution of French wi 
France varied with time and circumstances. It is 
well known that the extension of Napoleon’s po 
litical control over Europe was paralleled by 

control, 
of disseminating information, and the evidence 
indicates that he took 


r news outside 


direct or indirect, over existing means 
; ; ae? 
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The problem of evaluating the effectiveness 
of Napoleon’s propaganda efforts is, for obvious 
reasons, a difficult one. A fairly weighty body of 
evidence can be produced to show that the bait 
was not always swallowed, at least not all of it. 
Even in France the iron curtain was not entirely 
effective, and bad news especially found ways of 
getting in.3° Paris papers continued throughout 
the Napoleonic period to quote from enemy 
journals, especially the Enghsh, although this 
news was selected and usually an attempt was 
made to discredit it. Enemy dispatches were 
often quoted by Napoleon in his bulletins and 
ridiculed, of course. The Russian official ac- 
count of the battle of Austerlitz was given in its 
entirety in the Moniteur in parallel columns with 
comments by an anonymous French officer: the 
anonymous officer is accepted by the editors of 
the official correspondence of Napoleon as the 
emperor himself.5' There can be no question but 
that many intelligent Frenchmen discounted 
official war news with something approaching 
accuracy; perhaps virtually all Frenchmen dis- 
credited it to a greater or lesser degree. Nor 
would mere passive acceptance in itself be an 
adequate measure of effectiveness. The monoto- 
ny of endless victories began in time to pall on 
the French, and questions of cost became more 
important than assurances of victory—a 
weighty point in explaining the increasing op- 
position to conscription for the army. It is a 
significant fact that newspaper circulation de- 
clined steadily in France with Napoleon’s in- 
creasing control over the press.*? If we may ac- 
cept the implications in the published corre- 
spondence of Joseph Fiévée, a Napoleonic agent 
who for years had had the assignment of inform- 
ing the emperier of the state of French public 
opinion, Napoleon was aware of the tendency in 
France to discredit his builetins and to greet 
them with apathy.3s When finally it became 


3° WELSCHINGER, Pp. 127. 

* Correspondance, X11, 278 n. and 278-99. 

2 George M. Dutcuer, “Tendencies and oppor- 
tunities in Napoleonic studies,” Annual report of the 
American Historical Assoctation, 191.4 (2 vols.; Wash- 
ington, 1916), I, 182; Eugene Hatin, Brbliographie 
historique et critique de la presse périodique (Paris, 
1866), p. 312 

33 The three volumes of Fiévée’s reports to Na- 
poleon are replete with criticisms of the bulletins and 
with assertions that the French people do not accept 
them in the desired spirit (J. FréfvEr, Correspondance 
et relations de J. Fiévée avec Bonaparte, 1802-1812 
{3 vols.; Paris, 1837]) 
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necessary to admit the failure of the Russian 
campaign in 1812, Napoleon expressed his con- 
viction that it would have been better to have 
prepared the French public for the reception of 
such news than to have been forced to issue it 
without warning.34 In the period of the Hundred 
Days he accepted, albeit reluctantly, a relative- 
ly free press for France. 

On the other side of the ledger it must be 
recognized that the ultimate victory of the al- 
lies was accomplished against odds, at least in 
the matter of military news. If the larger ques- 
tion .of the total propaganda effort is raised, it 
may be that the greater spontaneity in allied 
writings and the apparent spontaneity of much 
officially inspired literature were better calcu- 
lated than Napoleon’s propaganda to produce 
favorable response. Certainly, the significance 
of the magnificent literature of national awaken- 
ing in Germany, and to a lesser extent in Spain 
and Italy, can scarcely be overemphasized; but 
these outpourings were designed essentially for 
internal consumption and were unsuitable for 
export to other allics. The English, for their 
part, maintained the longest and most serious 
attack of all against Napoleon, but their attacks 
also tended to be a diet on which the English 
fed themselves. No more than a fractional part 
of the excellent caricatures of George Cruik- 
shank or of the ingenious and varied efforts of 
the British press to keep alive the spirit of oppo- 
sition to Napoleon found their way to the con- 
tinent. The British government did, of course, 
subsidize such continental writers as Friedrich 
von Gentz; render limited financial aid to anti- 
Napoleonic newspapers, such as Jean Peltier’s 
L’Ambigu; and distribute military dispatches, 
newspapers, and pamphlets through its agents 
on the continent. Even so, the British govern- 
ment looked on its agents primarily as collectors 
rather than as distributors of intelligence.35 One 
agent, disgusted with his country’s failure to 
supply him with news for distribution, com- 
pared England to Eternity, ‘whither every- 
thing goes but from whence nothing returns.’’s¢ 

In their attempts to combat Napoleon’s 
weapon of military news the British were handi- 
capped on several important counts. Not only 
was the control of most of the European press in 
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the hands of Napoleon for the greater part of a 
decade and a half, but the British had relatively 
little in the way of victorious news to export. 
The victories were Napoleon’s, and the British 
were reduced to the tiresome and unpalatable 
task of endlessly minimizing the extent of the 
emperor’s victories. When there was good news, 
the Trafalgar victory, for example, the British 
made unusual efforts to spread it. Sir George 
Jackson tells how he rushed with the greatest 
possible speed in specially arranged transporta- 
tion to carry to Berlin packets of the London 
Gasette which gave the news of Nelson’s great 
rictory.37 When successes came to the British 
in the Peninsula campaign, it was difficult for 
them to make the most of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s unimaginative dispatches; for, whatever 
may be said of the Iron Duke’s military quali- 
ties, he was scarcely the man to compete with 
Napoleon in the writing of exciting battle de- 
scriptions. John Quincy Adams, at the time 
United States minister in London, is said to 
have declared on reading Wellington’s Waterloo 
dispatch that it obviously was written by a de- 
feated general and that the duke’s forces had 
surely been annihilated.58 

If Napoleon’s primacy in the field of war 
news went largely unchallenged, it cannot be 
said to have gone unrecognized. Journalists and 
pamphleteers in all countries unfriendly to 
France kept up regular denunciations of his 
methods. The anti-Napoleonic French news 
papers, which were published in London, con- 
stantly attacked the veracity of the French bul 
letins.39 Gentz, one of the ablest propagandists 
of the time, devoted most of a lengthy introduc- 
tion of one of his books to denouncing the new 


37 Lady [Catherine] Jackson (ed.), The diaries 
and letters of Sir George Jackson (2 
1872), 1, 352 and 366-68. 


vols.; London, 


38 Philip Henry, fifth evr! ©! Stannope, Notes of 
conversations with the Duds of Wellington, 1831-1851 
(London, n.d.), p. 145. One of Wellington’s favorite 
opening sentences for a dispatch was: ‘Nothing of 
importance has occurred in the line since I addressed 
your Lordship last.”” On Nov. g, 1813 an “extraordi 
nary” number of the London Gazette was issued for 
the purpose of distributing a dispatch from Welling 
ton which began with this sentence. 

19 One of the better satires on Napoleon’s bulle- 
tins may be found in one of these sheets called Le 
Logographe ou Moniteur Secret, reprinted in Le Mont 
teur Secret ou tableau de la cour de Napoléon, de son 
caractére, et de celui de ses agens (2 vols.; London and 
Paris, 1814), Il, 49-61. 
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French method of warfare.4? Among the states- 
men of the period, none recognized more clearly 
the force and importance of Napoleon’s tech 
niques of word warfare than did Clemens von 
Metternich. Writing from Berlin in 1805, he 
warned the Austrian government :4! 


We cannot help seeing that public opinion 
ends by taking more or less the shape our enemies 
wish to give it. The dignity of silence observed by the 
right side does not impress the people .. . it is only 
necessary to be in a foreign country [Prussia], espe- 
cially a place where Bonaparte has chosen to spread 
all that the odious pamphleteers emit daily against 
us, to be convinced of the truth of what I say. The 
daily Bulletins which are published for the French 
Army, and which inundate Germany and the whole 
of Europe, are a new invention which deserve the 
most serious attention. Designed less to report mili 
tary facts than to mislead the public as to the spirit 
of our government and people, Bonaparte’s cabinet 
thus brings itself into daily contact with all classes of 
society. It has cast off official style and adopted the 
most familiar language. 


Three years later Metternich declared: “The 
French have the game to themselves.’’# 

In summary, the evidence seems overwhelm- 
ing that Napoleon seized existing tools of propa 


ganda and utilized them so extensively as to 
make the control of military news in wartime a 
distinct and significant arm of his warfare. By 
the very nature of the problem, the question of 
the extent to which these activities were effec 
tive defies precise measurement. Evidence that 
the views which Napoleon wished to have ac 
cepted were not accepted in their entirety is, in 
a sense, beside the point. Propaganda of this 
type is scarcely intended for complete accept- 
ance. The bulletins were merely one aspect of a 
larger propaganda program, and their effective- 
ness cannot be isolated from the whole. The stu 
dent of the problem, moreover, is confronted 
with difficulty in distinguishing between cause 
and effect. Successful propaganda is dependent 
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in large measure upon successful military action. 
In one sense, then, the efficacy of Napoleon’s 
war news derived from his victories in battle. 
Even so, this does not answer the question of 
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the extent to which those victories were made 
possible by that skilful exploitation of events 
commonly called “propaganda.” 
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HE supreme autocratic power belongs to the 
= iesenee of all the Russias. Acceptance of 
his authority is dictated not alone by fear and 
conscience but also by God Himself.’? So 
ran the revised Fundamental Laws of the Rus- 
sian Empire as promulgated on April 23/May 6, 
1906 and great was the disappointment thereat. 
The preceding October, Tsar Nicholas I, albeit 
very much against his will, had promised to 
grant civil rights and liberties and to create an 
elected, national, legislative assembly. Nicholas 
himself shared the view that the implementation 
of these promises called for a constitution. This 
expectation was in no way dispelled when the 
government so extended the franchise as to put 
the elections almost on the basis of manhood 
suffrage. Then, just four days before the first 
meeting of the newly elected duma, there was 
issued not a constitution but only a revision of 
the existing Fundamental Laws. 

There was created a legislative assembly, 
according to the letter of the promise, but the 
elected duma was yoked to a state council half 
of whose members were appointed directly by 
the tsar. Legislative authority was shared 
among the two houses and “the supreme auto- 
cratic power.” The duma was to be summoned 
and could be adjourned or dissolved by the tsar, 
although the order of dissolution had to provide 
for a subsequent session. The tsar was to make 
no changes in the Fundamental Laws without 
the concurrence of the duma and council, 
but the duma was forbidden to initiate such 
changes. It could interpellate ministers, but 
they remained responsible only to the tsar. 
Certain affairs, including such important items 
as military matters and control of about half 
the budget, were declared beyond the bounds 
of the duma’s competence. The letter of the law 


*“Svod osnovykh gosudarstvennykh zakonov” 
{Code of laws on the foundations of the state], Sec. I, 
chap. i, art. 4, A. A. Dosrovorsku (ed.), Svod 
sakonov Rosstiskoi Imperii [Code ot laws of the Rus- 
sian Empire] (5 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1913), I, 1. 


was indeed restrictive, and Russia remained 
an autocracy. But it was no longer an unlimited 
autocracy. An assembly with an elected lower 
house had been created for the discussion of 
legislation properly proposed by itself, by the 
tsar, or by the council. Moreover, the tsar could 
no longer make laws by his authority alone. 
Legislation had to have the consent of the 
assembly.? 

ne of the concomitants of this change was 
the appearance and development of parliamen- 
tary political parties in Russia. The groupings 
were at first largely tentative and unstable, 
loosely organized and with little party disci- 
pline. The life-span of the first duma was too 
short to permit much stabilization. It held only 
forty sittings spread over seventy-three days.3 
There have been various estimates both as to 
the number and size of political parties in this 


session. The official records do not give any 
information on these matters although they do 
show the classes and/or occupations of the 497 
members of this first duma.4 In the absence of 
any official or uniformly accepted 
Table 1 must be regarded as no more than 


figures, 


2“Svod uchrezhdenii gosudarstvennykh [Code 
concerning state institutions], Sec. I, chap. i, art. 1, 
Dosrovotskit, I, 54; and ‘“‘Svod osnovykh,” Sec. I, 
chap. i, art. 7, tbid., p. 1. 


3 The first duma was opened on April 27/May 10; 
held its last sitting on July 7/20; and was dissolved 
by the tsar’s order on July 8/21, 1906. Data on the 
number of sittings and the dates are from Russia, 
Gosudarstvennaya duma: stenograficheskive otchety, 
1906 god., sessiva pervaya [State duma: stenographic 
reports, 1906, first session] (2 vols.; St. Petersburg, 
1906-7), and from Russia, Gesudarstvennaya duma: 
ukasatel k stenograficheskim otchetam 1006 god., ses- 
siya pervaya {State duma: index to stenographic re- 
port, 1906, first session] (St. Petersburg, 1907). 


4“Spisok chlenov gosudarstvennoi dumy po 
izbiratelnym okrugam” [List of members of the 
state duma by electoral districts], Vkazatel ... 
god., pp. 3-17. 
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guesswork, although it is based upon a careful 
comparison of many estimates. 

The “Parties on the Right” include seven 
men who have been customarily designated as 
“Rightists” and thirty-eight who had rallied 
together on the basis of accepting the October 
Manifesto as a sufficient concession from the 
autocracy. Though these ‘“Octobrists’” are 
listed as a party in the records of the second 
duma and will be discussed in connection with 
that session, they did not become an organized 
political party until the third duma when they 
were brought into line by Alexander Guchkov. 

“Nationa! and Religious Groups” refers to 
the congeries of Poles, Mussulmen, and Kazaks. 
They usually voted with the Party of the Peo- 
ples’ Liberty. This was the official title, rarely 
used, of what is more commonly known as the 
Constitutional Democratic party or Kadets. As 
the table shows, they formed the largest single 
group in the first duma. They were also the best 
organized and the most influential. Generally 
speaking they were more concerned with po- 
litical than with social reforms, although they 
were not blind to the latter need. Their political 
aim was to build the duma into a strong, 
popular body similar to the British house of 
commons. ‘The enthusiasm of their leaders, 
notably Paul Miliukov,.was reflected in exag- 
gerated reports of the party’s size. Their voting 
strength fluctuated because they were often 
supported by other groups and by individuals 
who were not really affiliated with them except 
on specific issues 

The ‘‘Parties on the Left’ included a loose 
coalition known as the Labor group (Trudovikt) 
and a variety of socialists ranging from Marxists 
to the breed which used to be known derisively 
as “parlor-pinks.”’s The Social Revolutionary 
party and the Social Democratic party had 
both boycotted the elections, but the Kadet 
newspaper Claimed that there were two Social 
Democrats and seventeen Social Revolution- 
aries among the members on the Left.® 

Over one hundred members of the first duma, 
mostly peasants, refused to affiliate with any 
party. They were much sought after by all 
groups and brief, personal alliances were fre- 
quently made. 

There was an almost complete change in per- 

5 This coterie took the title of the Peoples’ So- 
cialists. 

(New 


6 Cited in A. Levin, The second duma 


Haven, 1940), p. 67. 
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sonnel between the first and second dumas. 
Only 31 persons were members of both.? This 
was due partly to the government’s punitive 
had signed the 
Viborg protest against the dissolution of the 
first duma, but mostly it reflected a change in 
the mood of the electorate. Sir Bernard Pares, 
for example, reported from firsthand study at 
the time that the peasants often deliberately 
chose professional revolutionaries to be their 


measures against those who 


representatives in the second duma. This ob- 
servation is supported not only by the spec- 
tacular increase in the parties on the Left from 
124 to 216 members but also by the marked 
reduction in the No Party group which, as has 
been noted, was composed mostly of peasants 
in the first duma. It was still largely made up of 
TABLE 1 
PARTY AFFILIATIONS, FIRST DUMA 

Parties on the Right 

National and Religious Groups 

Kadets 

Parties on the Left. 

No Party 


Total 


peasants in the second duma but there were 
fifty to sixty fewer of them. The lifting of their 
boycotts by the Social Revolutionaries and 
Social also 
There were 20 Social 
and 64 more Social Democrats in the 
duma than in the first. 

The official records of the 
more elaborate and include 


Democrats was a major factor. 


more Revolutionaries 


second 


second duma are 
information about 
party afhliations. The 520 members were di 
vided among sixteen parties, five of which were 
There was also 4 
The tabular sum- 


“parties” only by courtesy. 
group of No Party persons 
mary is given in Table 2. 
The Party of the Right was the 
mogeneous. Every member but one was a land 
lord (zemlevladelets), and only two of the land 
lords owned less than two hundred dessiatins 


(540 acres) of iand. It 


most ho 


was the only party in 


which there were no farmers (zemledelets) and 


the only one in which the majority of the mem- 
\ll data on the second duma, unless otherwise 


specifically 1 | 


é from 
Russia, Gosudarstvennaya duma: ukazate 


god. [State 


second con 


L 


have beer tlculated 
} 


teno 
grafic heskim otchetam, vtoroi + 
duma: index to stenographic report, 


vocation, 1907] (St. Petersburg, 1907), py 
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bers were from the gentry /nobility (dvoryanin). 
Moreover, the party was unashamedly reac- 
tionary. It was opposed to the whole idea of a 
legislative assembly. It strove for the dissolu- 
tion of the second duma, and it was intimately 
associated both with the notorious Black Hun- 
dreds and with the equally notorious Okhrana. 
Its goals, in short, were summed up in the fa- 
mous slogan, “Orthodoxy, autocracy, and 
nationalism.” 

If the “haves”? had been as class conscious 
as is sometimes alleged, the Party of the Right 
would presumably have been their home. But 


TABLE 2 
PARTY AFFILIATIONS, SECOND DUMA 
Right % : 
Moderate Right 
Union of 17 October 
Polish Kolo or 
Mussulman (Moslem) 
Kazak Group 
Party of the Peoples’ Liberty (Kadets) 
Labor Group. 
Peoples’ Socialists. 
Social Revolutionaries* . 
Social Democrats 
Miscellaneous (Party of Peaceful Restora- 
tion 2; Peasant Union 1; Christian- 
Socialist 1; Moderate 1; Party of Demo- 
cratic Reform 1; Blank 1). 
No Party 


Total. 
* Includes three associates 
' 

of the 116 landlords in the second duma only 9 
were members of the Party of the Right, and 
only 37 were on the Right at all. Left, Right, 
and Center each had at least two landlords 
whose estates exceeded three thousand dessia- 
tins. There was at least one landlord in every 
major party; even the Social Democratic and 
the Social Revolutionary parties each had one 
landlord of great wealth among their members. 
There were, however, only 11 landlords among 
the four parties on the Left as compared with 
24 in the Center (Kadets), 34 among the na- 
tional and religious groups, and, as noted, 37 
among the three Rightist parties. Moreover, 
the Party of the Moderate Right, which was 
generally quite sympathetic with the aims and 
interests of the Party of the Right, was not 
exclusively a landlords’ party. There were both 
farmers and professional men among its 23 
members. 
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Although the 19 Octobrists were officially 
listed as a party, they were neither closely 
organized nor disciplined at this time. Thirteen 
of them were landowners, most of them wealthy. 
Ten were officials of one sort or another. They 
were not against reform, but they wanted no 
more revolution. 

The Polish Kolo was the most heterogeneous 
of the three national and religious groups. 
Their members included a landlord with es- 
tates of over ten thousand (the 
largest reported) and two landless workers. 
Most of the Poles were landlords but there 
were also a few farmers among them. The 
majority of the Mussulmen and Kazaks were 
not associated with the land either as owners 
or as farmers. They were mostly officials or 
professional men. 

The Kadets were almost perfectly balanced 
between landlords and farmers with 24 of the 
former and 23 of the latter. The remaining 52 
of their members, a slight majority, were not 
connected with the land. In the second duma, 
at least, the Kadets were not the party of pro- 
fessional people. Their frontal attempts to 
make the duma into a Russian house of com- 
mons having failed in the first duma, they 
sought, in the second, to use tactics which 
would win popular support for the institution 
and which would eventuate in the establish- 
ment of ministerial responsibility and a wider 
suffrage. Generally they had the support of the 
Poles, the Kazaks, and the Mussulmen. 

The Labor Group continued to draw its 
strength mainly from among the small farmers. 
Seventy-one of its 98 members were farmers 
and most of them worked holdings of ten des- 
siatins or less.3 A few Laborites reported con- 
nections with trade and/or industry, and three 
listed themselves as workers. There were also 


dessiatins 


sizable groups of professional men and of offi- 
cials among them. 

The Social Revolutionary party is usually 
thought of as the great peasant party, but it 
was not so in the second duma. Less than half 
its members had any connection with the land. 
Most of them were professional men or holders 
of some official position. 

The workers were strongest in the Social 
§ Presumably most ot the farmers, irrespective of 
party affiliations, had small farms. The data are not 
complete, however, since 73 farmers did not tell the 
size of their holdings. Of the 102 who did give the 
size, 73 reported less than ten dessiatins and an addi- 


tional 20, less than twenty-five. 
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Democratic party, but even there they were in 
a minority—39 per cent of the party’s total 
membership. The four landlords who were 
Social Democrats were among neither the rich- 
est nor the poorest. One owned between eleven 
and twenty-five dessiatins; two between twenty- 
six and fifty; and one between one hundred and 
two hundred. Eighteen of the Social Democrats 
were professional men and two were of the 
gentry/nobility. 

The No Party group was mostly made up of 
small farmers, but it included a few wealthy 
landowners and traders. The character of the 
Peoples’ Socialist party is at least partly indi- 
cated by the fact that all but one of its 15 mem 
bers were either officials or professional men. 

Following the dissolution of the second duma 
and prior to the election of the third, the elec- 
toral law was drastically altered in violation of 
the Fundamental Laws of the Empire which 
provided that no such change should be made 
except with the concurrence of the duma it- 
self.2 The new law gave disproportional repre- 
sentation to the large landowners and to the 
wealthy urban class. Most lost. their 
right of direct representation and were sub- 
merged in the country districts surrounding 
them. Those which escaped this suffered a 
change in franchise which divided their voters 


towns 


into two classes, unequal in size but each elect- 
ing the same number of deputies. The specific 
and detailed meaning of these changes is clearly 
revealed by the official personnel records of the 
third and fourth dumas.'° 

The members of the third and fourth dumas 
were, in general, men of substance. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the: members of the third duma 
and 96 per cent of the members of the first ses- 
sion of the fourth duma reported themselves 
as owning some sort of property. This is in 
marked contrast to the second duma, only 51 
per cent of whose members were property- 
owners. Furthermore, almost half the members 
in both the third and fourth dumas were land- 
owners, as compared with less than a quarter 
of the members of the second duma. Half the 
landowners in the last two dumas held estates 
larger than seven hundred and fifty dessiatins, 


9 A detailed account of the dissolution is given by 
LEVIN, pp. 307-49. See also P. HARPER (ed.), The 
Russta I believe in (Chica 
Bernard PARES, A wandering student 
N.Y., 1948), pp. 148-51. The best account in English 
of the electoral law is S. N. Harper, The new elec 
toral law for the Russian duma (Chicago, 1908 


£0, 1945), pp. §2-54; and 
(Svrecuse, 
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The more extensive records which were kept 
for the third and fourth dumas make it possible 
to trace party changes throughout each of the 


sittings. These are summarized in Table 3, 
but certain aspects require some additional 
comments.” 

The Party of the Right, which had had only 
seven members in the first duma and ten In the 
second, shot up to fifty in the third and sixty in 


the fourth. It was, however, no longer exclu 
sively a landlords’ party. Among its members 


in the last two dumas were peasants, officials, 


© All the material on the third duma, except for 
the tabulation of party affiliations, has been calcu 
lated from ‘‘Lichnyi alfabitnyi ukazatel k stene 
graficheskim otchetam 
{Alphabetical personal index to the stenographic re 
ports of the state duma], in Russia, Gosudarstven 
naya duma: ukazatel k stenograficheskim otchetam 
(Chasti I-ITT), tretti sozyv, sessiya pervava {State 
duma: index to stenographic report (Parts I-IID, 
third first 
1908), pp. 51-311. All the data on the first session 
of the fourth duma, 
party afhliations, are 
ukazatel k 
stvennoi dumy,” in 
duma: ukaszatel k stenograticheskim otchetam (Chasti 
I-III), 


convocation, first 


gosudarstvennot dumy” 


convocation, session| (St. Petersburg, 


except for the tabulation of 


from “Lichnvi a.tabitnvi 


stenograficheskim otchetam gosudar 


Russia, Gosudarstvennaya 


chelvertyii sozyv, sesstva pervava fourth 


session St. Petersburg, ror 
pp. 55-22 

"The tabulation is based on ‘‘Spisoki chlenov 
gosudarstvennoi dumy po partiinym gruppirovkam” 
[List of members of the state duma by party group 
ings]|, in Gosudarstvennaya duma treltl sozyv, Sesst 
ya I (St. Petersburg, 1908), pp. 13-18; Sesstya I] (St 
Petersburg, 1909), pp. 13-18; Sesstya 117 (St. Pe 
1910), pp. 13-18; Sesstva TV (St. Peters 
burg, 1911), pp. 13-18; and Sessiya V (St. Peters 
burg, 1912), pp. 19-24; and Gosudarstvennava duma 

. chetvertyti sozyv, sessiya I (St. Petersburg, 1912 


tersburg, 


pp. 19-24; Sesstya IT (Petrograd, 1914), pp. 19° 24; 
and ITI (Petrograd 
Party ‘‘affiliates” have been tabulated a 
These figures do not agree with those compiled 
bers listed in the 

for the third 


Sesstva 1915), Pp. 291-334 
s members 
ina 
name-by-name count of the mem 
“Lichnyi.” For example, the ‘“Lichnyi” 
duma, first session, gives a total of 442 members for 
that The ‘‘Spisok” 
Similar dis« repancies also exist in the case of the 


session shows 42g members 
rhe electoral law of June 1907 
(DosroLovskil, 1, 109-10 
PIONTKOWSKU, Ocherki istorit SSSR |Outline 

U.S.S.R.] (Moscow, 1935), gir 
membersl Ww tigures tor 


Octo 


fourth duma 
442 


provid 
ed for members 
S.A 
history of the 
the following 
duma: “Extreme 
Polish-Lithuanian-Bielorussian Gr 

Kolo, 11; Progressives, 2s; Mussulmar 


and Social Democrats, 
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and a sizable group of clergymen. It remained 
strongly reactionary, chauvinistic, and anti- 
Semitic. It also continued to be closely asso- 
ciated with the Black Hundreds and with the 
government’s secret police. Its leaders in the 
third and fourth dumas were N. E. Markov, 
who was subsidized by the government, and 
V. M. Purishkevich, who was one of the mur- 
derers of Rasputin. 


TABL 
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with 148 members in the first session of the 
third duma and dropped to 138 in the second 
session. A small segment split off to the right 
in the third session and took the title “Right of 
Octobrists Group.” This group, with some addi- 
tions, became the “‘Center” in the opening ses- 
sion of the fourth duma. During the next two 
sessions the Union disappeared. Most of its 
members moved slightly left to form the 
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PARTY AFFILIATIONS, THIRD AND FOURTH DUMAS 


Right 

National Group.. 

Russian National 

Moderate Right 

Independent National 

Moderate Rt. & Rus. Nat’l 

Right of Octobrists Group 

Center 

Union of 17 October 

Zemstva-Octobrists 

Duma Group of Octobrists 

Polish-Lithuanian-Bielorus- | 
sian Group.. 

Polish Kolo : 

Progressive & Peaceful 
Restoration 

Progressive 

Mussulman Group 

Peoples’ Liberty (Kadets) 

Labor Group 

Social Democratic 

Rus. Soc. Dem. Worker’s 

No Party 

Independents 

Miscellaneous 


Totals 430 


The labels ‘‘National Group,” ‘Russian 
National,” “Moderate Right,” and “Inde- 
pendent National Group,” which appear in the 
various sessions of the third duma, refer to the 
same people. These ninety-odd persons were all 
followers of P. A. Stolypin. After his murder 
they continued to form a loose alliance but took 
different party names. All of them are lumped 
together in the records of the fourth duma as 
the “Moderate Right and Russian National 
parties.” 

Certain splits 
the 


and shifts also took place in 
“Union of 17 October,” which started out 
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“Zemstva-Octobrists” and the 
of Octobrists.” 

The Octobrists were the wealthiest group in 
the last two dumas. Two-thirds of them in the 
third duma and 72 per cent of them in the fourth 
duma were of the gentry/nobility. In the third 


duma, the largest bloc of landlords was in this 


“Duma Group 


party, and the largest single holding reported 
(nine thousand, eight hundred dessiatins) be- 
longed to an Octobrist. Of the 1o4 Octobrists 
who. were landlords, 70 owned estates of over 
four hundred dessiatins, and 43 owned more 
than one thousand dessiatins apiece. The list- 
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ing of earnings and/or property values was 
given for only 173 members of this duma, but 
on this incomplete basis the largest number of 
owners and the greatest concentration of 
wealth was among the Octobrists, twenty of 
whom had over 15,000 rubles a year. Two of 
them were millionnaires. The Union also had 
the largest number of officials among its mem 
bership. These facts did not change appre- 
ciably in the last duma. 

The right Octobrists were quite thoroughly 
conservative, but the left Octobrists, led by A. 
Mevendorf, were quite liberal. This group 
sought to establish juridical and civil equality 
for the peasants and called for an equalization of 
tax burdens, for economic aid to the peasants, 
and for advanced labor legislation. Many of the 
most liberal among them were or had been high 
in the civil service. 

The members of the Labor Group and of the 
Social Democratic party were at the opposite 
end of the social and economic scale from the 
Octobrists. There were no landlords in either 
party, although several members of each were 
of the gentry/nobility. All ten workers in the 
fourth duma were Social Democrats. In the pre- 
ceding duma eight of the ten workers had be- 
longed to that party, one to the Labor Group, 
and one to the Party of the Right. For the third 
duma, seven Laborites listed their annual earn- 
ings and/or property value as follows: three 
under 2,009 rubles, three under 4,000 rubles, 
and one under 6,000. Thirteen Social Democrats 
listed their earnings or income. Eleven claimed 
less than 2,000 rubles and the other two, less 
than 4,000. Seven small farmers belonged to 
the Labor Group in the third duma, two in the 
fourth. The corresponding figures for the Social 
Democrats were four and six. 

Until the second session of the fourth duma, 
“Social Democratic party’? covered both Bol- 
shevists and Menshevists. The Bolshevists split 
away at the opening of that session and entered 
the meeting as a separate group under the 
name of the Russian Social Democratic Work- 
ers’ party. A. Badaev, who was one of them, 
that of the fourteen Social Democrats 
listed for the first session, six were Bolshevists, 


Says 


seven were Menshevists, and one was a Men- 
shevist follower. He also « xplains the emphasis 
upon workers in the new party name as a de- 
in order to distinguish the six 
Menshevists, none of 


worke Ts The 


liberate choice 
Bolshevists 
whom, according to him, were 


from. the 
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chairman of the Russian Social Democratic 

Workers’ party was the notorious criminal, revo 

lutionary, and agent provocateur, Roman Mali 

novsky. Curiously enough, his name does not 

appear in the official reports.” 
The Kadets, who wert body of 

progressives in the third 

were, by that time, clearly 

The largest 


tion of professional] 


fessional people. 
men was in that group, an 
they accounted for over half the party mem 
bership. The Kadets also included 20 landlords, 
Is, and 


most of them quite well off, 17 officia 
only 4 farmers. It was in general the party of 
the upper and middle classes 


A few 


noted in passing. There were 48 clergymen in 


other miscellaneous items may be 
the fourth duma and 40 of them belonged to 
the two parties farthest to the Right. Most of 
the wealthy were gathered on the Right and 
most of the poor on the Left, but there were a 
few stravs like the Progressive who owned one 
hundred thousand dessiatins of land. Forty- 
five of the 65 peasant members in the first ses 
sion were to the Right of the Kadets. 

The duma had shifted toward the Right as 
the government had intended it should, but in 
the third session of the 
to fruition a development 
ment had not intended. This was the formation 
of the so-called Progressive Bloc, a 
which included about three-quarters of the 
liberal 


1; 
COatl 


last duma there came 
which the goverr 


coalition 


deputies. Included in it were the mort 
nationalists the Moderate Right 
tion, the Center, the Zemstva-Octobrists, the 
Octobrists, the Progressives, 
Their demanded. the 
a “Ministry of Confidence,” 
by which they meant a ministry in whose lead 
both the public ind the tsar would h 


and in whose members the 


from 


Duma Group of 
and the Kadets 
establishment of 


slogan 


dence 
have sufficient faith to enable the 
a united, co-operative effort. This 


responsible ministry in the Western sense, 


it was as far toward that as it seemed pos 
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August 


to go at the time. In September rors, 
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the Bloc presented its program to the govern- 
ment.:3 After some vacillation, the tsar’s answer 
was the closing of the duma. The Bloc continued 


13 The text of the program may be conveniently 
found in B. PAarEs, The fall of the Russian monarchy 


(New York, 1939), pp. 271-73. 
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to exist, however, and its leaders continued to 
plan. By the end of 1916, their plans called for 
the establishment of a real constitutional mon- 
archy. So far had the duma and its political 
parties moved before the revolution. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


RECENT WRITINGS ON THE 


HENRY W. 


HE trade-union movement is not a problem. 

It is a process giving rise to innumerable con- 
flicts because it has incalculable consequences. 
Its influence is felt at every point just because 
it affects every phase of modern society.’? 
These reflections might well serve as a motto 
to a review of recent literature on the French 
labor movement. It is true that, unlike Ameri- 
can labor, which has lacked almost entirely an 
“ideology,” French trade-unions from their in- 
fancy have been faithful to various, often con- 
flicting, philosophies and have therefore pre- 
sented to themselves as well as to their histo- 
rians both a problem and a process. Moreover, 
until the eve of the second World War what has 
been called the “French habit of historical 
thinking”’ often induced participants and par- 
tisan observers of the movement to carry on 
their controversies in concepts of the past; this 
often gave to many of their ideas and even to 
trade-union activities a haze of unreality. 

That this haze has been dispelled by the 
events which have befallen France since 1939 
becomes quite obvious from a comparison of 
recent writings on the labor movement with 
those of an earlier date. Two developments, 
both radical departures from the past, seem to 
have helped in clarifying present-day issues and 
have often given new insights into the past: (1) 
the emergence of a ‘new’? CGT (Confédération 
générale du Travail), defying previous tradi- 
tions of syndical independence by integrating 
itself with the Communist party,4 and (2) the 
realization of a broad program of nationaliza- 
tions, replacing for a substantial number of 


1 The author is indebted to the Council on Re- 
search and Creative Work of the University of 
Colorado for a grant-in-aid that enabled him to se- 
cure many of the materials reviewed in this article. 

2 Frank TANNENBAUM, ‘“‘The social function -of 
trade-unionism,” Political science quarterly, LXII 
(1947), 162. 

3 David THomson, Democracy in France: the 
Third Republic (London, New York, and Toronto, 


1940), p. 52. 
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organized industrial workers the private em- 
ployer by the government corporation. 

Whether, as was expected in postliberation 
days, French organized labor still can assume a 
particular role in the discharge of the country’s 
new responsibilities in western Europe has be- 
come doubtful both because of general political 
developments and because of labor’s division. 
Yet many of the recent publications on French 
labor are of great interest for the social history 
of the Third and Fourth Republics. They touch 
upon a number of insufficiently explained 
aspects and thereby encourage further in- 
vestigation. 

Earlier editions of Paul Louis’s almost clas 
sic account of the trade-union movement, long 
out of print, had retraced developments from 
the French Revolution to the split rending the 
ranks of the CGT in 1921.5 The new edition 
adds the record of a quarter of a century filled 
with dramatic events for organized labor and 


leads up to another schism in the aftermath of 
the second World War and of another wave of 
“revolutionary” strikes.6 Many parts of the 
work dealing with the phase covered by the 
earlier editions have been thoroughly revised 


and somewhat condensed in the light of subse- 
quent events. A comparison of the new with the 
older versions shows how carefully the author 
has utilized sources that have become available 
since the twenties and how much his judgment 
has matured, although his passionate love for 
his subject has remained. 


4 The close relationship now established between 
the trade-union movement and at least one of the 
parties of the Left is believed to justify the inclusion 
in this review article of some of the recent writings 
on French communism and the political labor move 
ment in general. 

$The only work of similar breadth is Edouard 
DoLLEAns, Histoire du mouvement ouvrier (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1936-39). 

By 
1947; 


6 Histoire du mouvement syndical en France 
Paul Louis. 2 vols. Paris 
1948. Pp. 327+ 281. Fr. 570 for 2 vols 
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Louis does not wish to draw “‘other‘conclu- 
sions than those emerging from the masses of 
facts” (II, 272). His historical account is almost 
free of generalizations, and the author refrains 
deliberately from offering anything like a phi- 
losophy of the French labor movement. Yet the 
“masses of facts” illustrate throughout the 
manifold problems that have beset the CGT 
since the “silent French revolution of 1914- 
1918” displaced ‘the pre-war industrial worker, 
technically skilled, alertly intelligent and po- 
litically individualist, by the operatives of mass- 
production, herded into the big towns, and in- 
cluding among their ranks many foreign immi- 
grants.”’? The implications of such changes for 
the mentality of trade-union members, the dif- 
ferences between prewar and postwar radi- 
calism within the CGT, and the reasons for 
the periodic swelling and reflux of Communist 
influence between 1918 and 1948 are fully dis- 
cussed in the second volume of Louis’s work. 
The most important part of his unfolding story, 
however, is the increasing implication of the 
trade-union movement in the political life 
of the nation, an implication that played havoc 
with earlier syndicalist beliefs of the CGT and 
forced French labor, at times almost against its 
will, down the path of classical trade-unionism. 

Since the author is more concerned with the 
socio-economic battles of the period and with 
the struggle of organized labor for the preserva- 
tion of republican institutions than with ideo- 
logical disputes within the trade-union move- 
ment, he does not always adequately describe 
shortcomings of the CGT’s action which 
stemmed from confusion about its own role. 
Believing that it would be inappropriate to in- 
clude in a social history which seeks objective 
detachment any appraisal of the leading figures 
of the labor movement, Louis foregoes an analy- 
sis of the often very illuminating internal bat- 
tles for power within the organization. 

But the work excels in its description of the 
great strike movements, the staging, success, or 
failure of the general strikes of 1921, 10934, 
1936, 1938, and 1944. There are incisive com- 
ments on the particular, and often misunder- 
stood, place of the strike in the philosophy and 
practice of the French labor movement (I, 31 
and passim) and some true, though not quite 
sufficiently explanatory, remarks on the vague 
internationalism and the undeniable simulta- 
neous parochialism of the CGT (I, xiv). There 
are, finally, illuminating historical parallels 


7 THOMSON, p. 45. 
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drawn between the class conflicts in 1936 and 
1848 (II, 139)—an analogy which the Comité 
des Forges and its press had stressed, over and 
over again, during the interval between the 
Popular Front and the second World War, “one 
of the most troubled periods which history has 
known” (II, 151). 

Because of his sentimental attachment to 
the cause of unity, Louis does not entirely do 
justice to that very period during which the 
cleavages which appeared in French society 
also deeply divided the labor movement. His 
account is again much more valuable for the 
stubborn, at times merely instinctive, resistance 
by which the workers paralyzed Vichy’s Labor 
Charter and German attempts at regimenta- 
tion. The concluding chapter gives a succinct, 
necessarily incomplete, but highly interesting 
description of postliberation developments 
which other recently published histories of the 
trade-union movement had not covered.’ The 
French crisis is seen against the background of 
the general European economic, intellectual, 
and moral ‘‘dislocation’’; the ravages of infla- 
tion are illustrated by statistical documenta- 
tion, the incipient new split of the CGT be- 
tween Communist and anti-Communist forces 
is clearly presented, though here again the 
author refrains from discussing the deeper 
causes of the divergences and their significant 
forms. Most enlightening are the texts of the 


modified statutes of some important trade- 
unions and industrial federations (II, 232-54). 
They reveal why the Communist-‘‘colonized”’ 
CGT can now develop what has so far been all 
but absent from the organizations of French 


labor: a solidly entrenched trade-union bu- 
reaucracy.? 

On the whole, Paul Louis’s volumes will be 
regarded in the future, as they have been in the 


past, as an indispensable guide for the study of 


® See, e.g., Robert BotHEerrau, Histoire du syn- 
dicalisme francais (Journal, XIX [1947], 355-56), 
and Jean Montreuil, Histoire du mouvement 
ouvrier en France des origines & nos jours (ibid.). 


9Interesting is a comparison of the modifiec 
statutes of the CGT organizations with the changes 
which the Catholic trade-unions affiliated with the 
Confédération frangaise des Travailleurs chrétiens 
(CFTC) have undertaken in order to bring their 
structure in line with postwar developments (see 
A. PAILLEUX, Rapport sur les réformes de structure et 
révision des statuts de la C.F.T.C., présentéau XXII° 
congrés national dela C.F.T.C.: 8, 9, 10 juin 1946 
|Paris, n.d 
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French social history in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Many of the comments are 
highly revealing and helpful, also, because they 
come from the pen of an author who for a life- 
time has been in close contact with the labor 
movement. But the book does not make super- 
fluous a series of deeper-probing studies into 
the history of the trade-unions, both affiliates 
and nonafiiliates of the CGT. 

Future historians might pay particular. atten- 
tion to the recent polarization of French labor 
into a Communist and an anti-Communist 
camp. The process which rapidly dispelled the 
unity dreams of resistance days mirrors many 
of the general problems prevalent in a con- 
tinent at bay. It also puts into sharp focus the 
question which has beset the trade-union move- 
ment in many lands since its inception: the 
necessary degree of participation of labor unions 
in predominantly political contests and their 
relationship to political parties. Transcending 
the character of mere current polemics, some 
articles and speeches by the trade-union leaders 
who, early in 1948, left the CGT to establish an 
the CGT ~-Force 
ouvriére, have endeavored to reveal the more 
fundamental problems involved.t? When their 
statements are compared with prewar discus- 


autonomous organization, 


sions, it appears that the concepts of these 
spokesmen for non-Communist labor have un- 
dergone significant changes. ‘They seem to have 
arrived at a Clear distinction, long veiled by the 
heritage of syndicalism, between political ac- 
tion, now considered necessary especially under 
a system of mixed economy, and tutelage by a 
political party, which is deemed easily disas- 
trous, especially when a party like the Commu- 
nist party with continuously wavering policies 
is involved. Pierre Monatte, one of the few re 
maining faithful syndicalists for whom the fun- 
damental charter of Amiens of 1906 has lost none 
of its significance, views the situation that aros¢ 
after the liberation in a different vein but with 
his customary intellectual vigor.’ Catholic 

ro See espec ially R. BOTHEREAU, ‘‘La politisation 
du syndicalisme: est-elle fatale?” Revue socialiste, 
N.S i VIII (1947), 186 ‘‘Syndicalisme et pro- 
blémes politiques,” Revue politique et parlementaire, 
CXCII (1947), 110-15, and Le ‘‘drame”’ 
(‘Documents syndi Paris, 1947); and 
Léon Jounaux, Nous continuons ia C.G.T.: texte 
constitutiy 


go, 


confédéral 
calistes’’) 
intégral du discours prononcé au congres 
de la U.G.T.~Force “Documents syndi- 
calistes”) (Paris, 1948). 


Ouvrierve 


1 On va la C.G.T?: lettre d’un ancien & quelques 
jeunes syndiqués sans galons (Paris, 1946). 
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writers who are active in the CFTC have made 
pertinent comments on the difficulties that 
would arise (and in the meantime have arisen) 
in any international trade-union organization 
claiming universality in a divided world.” 
Because of the eminent role of the French 
Communist party in labor and general political 
affairs of postwar France, a scholarly study of 
the party’s history deserves particular atten- 
tion. Gérard Walter’s Histoire du Parti com- 
muniste frangais® fills a long-felt gap, since all 
previously published studies on the subject 
were written in an ardent spirit of partisanship 
(either pro- or anti-Communist).'4 The author, 
who is well known for his remarkable works on 
the French Revolution and his careful pretac 
ing and annotating of a superb edition of Jules 
Michelet’s Histoire de la Révolution frangaise,s 
pronoses to study the “revolutionary party of 
our own times by applying the same method” 
which he used for the ‘study of revolutionary 
groups of past centuries” (p. 7). On the whole, 
he has succeeded admirably, and it is to be 
hoped that his work, which, for want of reliable 
sources, does not go beyond the interdiction of 
the party in the wake of the Hitler-Stalin pact, 
will later be brought up to include the resistance 
movement and the postliberation period 
Walter’s main emphasis is on the slow crys 
tallization of a party leadership that no longer 


shared the confusions of a genuine French radi 


n 
calism and, instead, became the executor of the 
shifting Comintern policies. In other words, his 


the ‘‘bolshevization” of the 
French Communist party, a long and difficult 
process in a party which in 1924 was still 
described by its official theoretical organ as be 
ing composed of “20 per cent of Jaurésism, 10 
per cent of Marxism, 20 per cent of Leninism 
20 per cent of Trotskyism, and 30 per cent of 


ie Jean 
Problemes 
(Paris, n.d. 
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13 Paris: Aimery Somegy, Editeur, 1948 Pp. 390. 
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René Gary, Histoire du mouvement 
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confusionism”’ (p. 179). Unlike Louis, Walter 
does not think that it is irreconcilable with a his- 
torian’s detachment to present and analyze 
carefully the conflicting intraparty viewpoints 
and to characterize the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the various factions, such as Boris 
Souvarine, Ludovic-Oscar Frossard, Jacques 
Duclos, and Maurice Thorez. The author shows 
excellent insight into the workings of the party 
machinery until there springs forth a fully 
grown bureaucracy, closely tied in with the 
triumphant fraction in the Soviet politburo and 
corresponding forces in other Comintern par- 
ties. These parts of Walter’s book are particu- 
larly illuminating when studied in connection 
with recent works on the history of the only 
other European Communist party of conse- 
quence during the interwar period, the German 
Communist party.” 

Where he is quoting from the party press 
and other official party pronouncements, the 
author correctly emphasizes the continuous 
illusion about the “‘maturity of the revolution- 
ary situation” in France and neighboring coun- 
tries,” illusions that were followed by outright 
social conservatism during the short heyday of 
the Popular Front. Here, however, as on some 
other occasions, the author fails to explain fully 
the various turns of the party line because he 
refrains from viewing them in the broader con- 
text of world politics. 

Careful footnotes referring to documentary 
texts and periodical literature and a complete 
chronological table covering events from 1919 
to 1940 enhance the usefulness of the work. 
Most valuable, however, is an “Apercu_ biblio- 
graphique’ which groups articles, speeches, 
pamphlets, and studies under such systematic 
subjects as: relations with the International; 
problems of working-class unity; work among 
youth, among the farmers, in the trade-unions; 


"© See especially Ruth Fiscuer, Stalin and Ger- 
man communism: a study in the origins of the state 
party (Cambridge, Mass., 1948); and Ossip K. Ftecu- 
THEIM, Die Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands 
in der Weimarer Republik (see below, pp. 172-73). 

'? For an interesting discussion of the relationship 
between an “objectively” revolutionary situation 
and the lack of revolutionary spirit in the ranks of 
the working class—a problem that has at various 
times fascinated many French observers—see 
Georges Duveav, ‘Edouard Dolléans, historien du 
mouvement ouvrier,” Revue soctaliste, N.S., XIV 
(1947), 361-64. This article contains a number of 
valuable general comments on the historiography of 
the French labor movement 
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etc. A list of all party newspapers published 
between 1935 and 1937 and a survey of anti- 
Communist publications complete the ‘‘aper- 
cu,” which will prove indispensable to all future 
work in the field. 

Another history of the French socialist and 
Communist movements covers in part the same 
ground as Walter’s work but is of very uneven 
value."® Alexandre Zévaés, celebrated attorney 
and author of some forty historical and biblio- 
graphical works besides an incredible number 
of articles, has been a lifelong participant in the 
struggles of French republicanism. He writes 
with the same verve with which he fought 
journalistic battles at the time of the Dreyfus 
affair and with which he defended Communist 
deputies in 1940. The primary contributions 
which he is able to make are to present often- 
told facts and developments with a wealth of 
persona! recollections and anecdotal material 
and to refer in his bibliographical footnotes to 
little-known memoirs or to completely for- 
gotten newspaper articles, contemporary verses, 
and the like. 

Three-fourths of the book is devoted to pre- 
1914 developments. The author’s efforts at 
describing the main currents of evolving so- 
cialist theory are marred by a muddled termi- 
nology (see, e.g., p. 376, n. for his definition of 
the differences between socialism and commu- 
nism, menshevism and_ bolshevism), by a 
cliché-like classification of Francois-Emile Ba- 
beeuf, Louis-Auguste Blanqui, Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, and other ‘forerunners,’ and, for 
the later period, by a definite bias in favor of 
the Guesdist fraction. There are often correct 
evaluations, such as the denial of any influence 
of Georges Sorel on the French labor movement 
(pp. 325-27) and the interesting presentation 
of the problems connected with millerandisme 
(pp. 274-310). But there is also a complete 
absence of examination of any of the funda- 
mental issues involved. 

The closer the description draws to the pres- 
ent, the more superficial the treatment becomes. 
The last chapter is nothing but a frank and 
propagandistic defense of Communist policies. 
A highly selective documentation presents as 
equally justified the patriotic utterances of 
French Communists before the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, their defeatism after the pact, and their 


'8 Histoire du socialisme et du communisme en 
France de 1871 @ 1947. By Alexandre Zévaks. 
(‘Hommes et mouvements” series.) Paris: Editions 
France-Empire, 1947. Pp. 439. Fr. 300. 
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newly awakened love of la patrie after the Ger- 
man invasion of the U.S.S.R. Of great interest 
to the historian would be the text of a resolu- 
tion of the underground Communist party, pre- 
sumably calling for resistance to the Germans 
as early as in May 1040 (pp. 423-24), if only 
the source were more impeccable and if it were 
not contradicted by articles in the clandestine 
Communist between June 1940 and 
June 1941.'9 

The chapters devoted to the development of 
French socialism, svndicalism, and communism 
in Elie Halévy’s posthumous work? are neces- 
sarily short. Yet, in their succinct, almost out- 
line, form they shed more light on some of the 
fundamental positions of labor leaders and 
important, often contradictory, trends within 
the various movements than does Zévaes’ ram- 
bling narrative. The chapter dealing with 
French socialism between 1815 and 1848 
abounds in original evaluations of the writings 
of Léonard Sismondi and the Comte de Saint- 
Simon and of the Christian socialist, Philippe 
Buchez. While the remarks on P.-J. Proudhon 
are regrettably short, lengthy and highly in- 
teresting quotations from Charles Pecquer 
show, as Halévy puts it in a letter to C. Bouglé, 
that “all that Marx has written on capitalist 
concentration is copied from Pecquer.’”’ And 
the author asks: ‘‘Why must Marx always get 
the credit for that theory?” (p. 51). 

Halévy is one of the few writers to comment 
on the motivations and the basically antidemo- 
cratic, corporatist doctrine of the neosocialists, 
such as Henri de Man and Marcel Déat (pp. 
291-93) long before both of them turned advo- 
cates of Hitler’s ‘‘“New Order.” Of particular in- 
terest because of their almost prophetic tenor 
are some of the author’s letters which his stu- 
dents have published at the end of the volume 
(pp. 295-97). As early as 1913, Halévy raised 
the question of whether ‘‘socialism will lead us 
to a generalized Swiss republic or to European 


press 


19 New light on the activities of the French Com- 
munist party during the interval between the Ger 
man invasions of France and of Russia has been shed 
by Afngelo] Rosst, Physiologie du Parti communiste 
frangais (Paris, 1948), pp. 1-120. Rossi’s book has 
become known to the author too late to be included 
in this review article. 

20 Histoire du socialisme européen rédigée d’apreés 
des notes de cours par un groupe d’amis et d’éléves 
Preface by Raymond Aron. (‘‘Bibliothéque des 
idées.”’) Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1948. Pp. 367. 
Fr. 449. 
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Caesarism’’; and twenty years later, when sug 
gesting. to a young friend the study of the 
achievements of Scandinavian and Dutch 
reformism, Halévy attributed such successes to 
the “development of certain secondary virtues 
in which Frenchmen are utterly lacking and the 
secret of which they can seek without making 
the pilgrimage to Moscow.” Might it not be 
that it is precisely that lack of social discipline 
and civic. virtue which has led to the failure of 
democratic socialism in both the third and the 
fourth French Republics? 

Robert Goetz-Girey’s book is more pre- 
occupied with the theory of the trade-union 
movement than with the organizational de- 
velopment of the movement itself.27 Yet his 
richly documented study, the first of its kind, 
by discussing past and present thinking on the 
place of organized labor in society, reviews 
many of the most significant stages in the 
growth of the CGT, the CFTC, and _ their 
smaller competitors, with interesting — side- 
lights on the labor movement in other coun 
tries. The author analyzes both the doctrines 
of active trade-unionists (‘often 
to interpret the movement in which they par- 


too engagés 


ticipate” [p. 19]) and those of outside observers 
from every camp: liberals, socialists, corporat 
ists, anarchists, social Catholics. 

Goetz-Girey’s account, covering three-quat 
ters of a century, distinguishes two main cur 
rents of thought: one trying to conceive the 
trade-union organization as an autonomous and 
revolutionary movement aiming at a syndicalist 
order of both politics and economics; the other 
bent on furthering the integration of trad 
unions in the state and making them into one of 
several important forces determining the eco 
nomic life of the nation. While such an arrange 
ment of his material leads the author occa 
sionally to repetitiousness and poor organiza 
tion, it reveals certain surprising parentages as 
well as fundamental oppositions: in the author's 


militants et 


La 


théoriciens. | 


pensée syndicale francaise: 
Cahiers de !a Fondation nationale des 


Paris: Librairie Armand 


Sciences politiques,” No. 3 
Colin, 1948. Pp. 173 

22 A similar attempt at evaluating the theory of 
French labor had previously been undertaken by a 
not quite satisfactory doctoral dissertation, Georges 
MoreAv, Essai sur les théories et Uhistoire du syn 
dicalisme ouvrier en France (Paris, See also 
Henry W. EurMANN, French labor from Popular 
Front to liberation (New York, 1947 
and passim. 
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view the early reformists, influential during the 
early days of the French labor movement,?3 
belong to the same camp as Georges Sorel and 
the anarchists, while the CGT advocates of a 
planned economy in the 1930’s are placed not 
far from the Catholic corporatists. 

The rather complete account of the “‘autono- 
mous” theories of Fernand Pelloutier, the prac- 
titioner, and of Sorel, the intellectual, is exce]- 
lent. Under the slightly misleading designation 
of syndicalist “imperialism” (p. 36 and passim) 
the author describes the attempts of the French 
labor movement to construct a new social order 
by its own strength instead of proposing to 
other groups in society to engage with the 
unions in the building of such an order. Neither 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries nor elsewhere on 
the continent of Europe have the trade-unions, 
though much stronger than their French coun- 
terpart, had similar ambitions. From this gap 
between aspirations and actual performance 
have stemmed many of the incongruities of 
French trade-union development: the political 
parties which the labor movement wanted to 
ignore did’ not cease to infringe upon trade- 
unionist “autonomy”; hence the charter of 
Amiens which for decades was to embroil syn- 
dicalist thinking; the wavering between accept- 
ance and rejection of social legislation; the un- 
certainties about trade-union strategy in case 
of labor conflicts; finally, certain psychological 
consequences which created the curious men- 
tality of an aristocratic “élite” which, before 
1914, labor leaders tried to spread with chang- 


ing success among, at least, the highly skilled 
workers. 

Yo all these factors the author does full jus- 
tice before. he correctly concludes (pp. 156-57 
and passim) that, as a system, autonomous 
syndicalism in France is dead. Perhaps Goetz- 
Girey should have given a fuller evaluation of 
the heritage of confusion which such trends of 
thinking have left and which have found prac- 
tical expression in the attitude of labor leaders 
during the immediate pre-1939 period and the 
Vichy interlude. 

The parts of the book dealing with the “in- 
pro- 
vide descriptions of the efforts to assign to the 


tegrated and constructive syndicalism” 


23 For an evaluation of that particular period 


coming rather close to Goetz-Girey’s approach see 
the excellent 


article by Maxwell R. Kertso, ‘‘The 
inception of the moder: 


French labor movement 


(1871-79): a reappraisal,” Journal, VIII (1936), 


173-93 


trade-unions a role in the framework of exist- 
ing capitalism and of those which aim at a 
transformation of the economic order in the 
direction either of corporatism or of a demo- 
cratically controlled planned cconomy. A full 
and critical evaluation of the federalist doctrin: 
of Jean Paul-Boncour?s (pp. 87-90) and of the 
pluralist theories of Léon Duguit?5 (pp. 90-93) 
shows clearly the contribution that these 
writers have made to the problem of the rela- 
tionship between pressure groups, state, and 
society, a contribution which has perhaps not 
been put to full use in this country. In the 
French labor movement, it is true, nobody but 
the Catholic trade-unions have even taken no- 
tice of these writings of “intellectuals.” 

Throughout his book Goetz-Girey shows 
himself inclined to agree with essential tenets of 
Catholic trade-unionism. Yet such sympathy 
does not prevent him from underscoring the con- 
fusion prevailing in Catholic thinking on labor 
organizations: just as the CGT has never en- 
tirely overcome syndicalist concepts, so the 
CFTC invariably relapses into corperatist be 
liefs. The author gives an excellent and trulv 
devastating critique of René de La Tour du 
Pin’s writings® (pp. 125-29) and an interesting 
evaluation of Vichy’s Labor Charter, which he 
evidently condemns more for its political impli- 
cations than for its doctrinal approach.?? 

In his conclusions Goetz-Girey is particularly 
interested in finding a new theoretical basis for 
a trade-union movement fully integrated in 
society, yet, so far as possible, free from direct 
state intervention. He is the only author to 
refer at some length to an attempt made by the 
underground movement to lay the basis for a 
synthesis of French trade-union theory in th: 
so-called ““Manifeste des douze,”’ characterized 


74See especially his Le fédéralisme économique; 
étude sur les rapports de lV’individu et des groupements 
professionnels (Paris, 1900), and his memoirs, Entre 
deux guerres, souventrs sur la III® République (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1945). 


25 Most important in this respect his Le droit so 
cial, le droit individuel et la transformation de l'état 
(Paris, 1908) 

26See his Vers un ordre social chrétien: jalons de 
route (Paris, 1907) and A phorismes de politique so 
ctale (Paris, 1909 

27In his writings during the Vichy period the 
author had not been quite so inimical to the charter 
(see his article ‘‘De la ‘Charte de l’Organisation pro- 
le’ a la ‘Charte du Travail,’ ”’ Droit social, 
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by the author as a “remarkable document” 
(pp. 147-49).?3 Why the aftermath of this syn- 
thesis has actually been a new and_ twofold 
split, between CGT and CFTC, on the one 
side, and between Communist and non-Com- 
munist forces of the CGT, on the other, is fully 
told in the last chapters of the book, where the 
author’s original approach helps to a fuller 
understanding of recent events. 

Since Goetz-Girey is skeptical about the 
possibility of the country’s return to a laissez 
faire economy, he discusses the implications 
which a progressively larger nationalized sector 
of the economy will have on the freedom of a 
From his 
account of the debates on the subject within 
the CGT (pp. 141-44) it is obvious that internal 
friction prevented that organization from fully 
exploring a problem of great practical impor- 
tance as well as of theoretical significance. 

‘The Catholic trade-unions have given their 


democratic trade-union movement. 


full attention to the problem of nationalization 
of industries in a report which incorporates 
much of French traditional and modern think- 
ing on trade-union affairs.2? The authors have 
first attempted to determine which sectors of 
the economy should be made public property, 
and, although they base their conclusion on the 
De rerum novarum encyclical, they arrive at a 
delimitation quite similar to that announced by 
the British Labor government. A very thorough 
discussion follows as to how a planned economy 
with a large nationalized sector can avoid the 
pitfalls of political dictatorship and of petrify- 
ing bureaucratization, how much of the tradi 
tional range of trade-union activities can be pre- 
served, and what transformations such activi 
ties will have to undergo. The concept of the 
“organized profession,’’ long cherished by the 
Catholic trade-unions, is reformulated, always 
with the intent of drawing a distinction between 
the democratic and the corporatist forms of a 
planned economy. 

%For a evaluation see 
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29 Rapport sur les nationalisations 
21°™€ Congrés national de la C.F.T.C., 
1945. Paris: C.F.T.C., 
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Because of their generally “personalist”’ 
orientation, the authors lay great stress on the 
need for an “immense effort of formation, in 
formation, documentation, and education” (p. 


18) on the part of the trade-union organizations 
Such efforts should prevent “the workers’ rep- 
resentatives from changing, because of their 
new responsibilities, into persons having the 
the 
administrators of cal italist concerns” (p. 20); 


he “planned 


same attitudes and same deficiencies as 
and the authors conclude that t 
economy will require from the trade-union 
movement not less aggressiveness and physical 
courage but more intellectual courage than the 
liberal economy of the past, ... a profound dis- 
trust of demagoguery and of easy solutions” 
(p. 30). 

In view of the socially and economically dis 


results of the 
entire report, submitted in 1945, 


appointing French nationaliza 
tions,3° the 
reads like an anticipated criticism projected 
into the future of the uneasy infancy of the 
Fourth Republic. 


Because most of 
deal only very briefly with the 


il works 
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Catholic trade-unions,}' a bringing up 
to date earlier histories of the CF ¢ 

fulness.3? The book by 
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CFTC to accede to the expected complete unity 
of French organized labor. But, by developing 
the contrasting viewpoints, the author attempts 
to clarify some of the particular solutions which 
Catholic trade-unionism is suggesting. What 
the author does not succeed in explaining satis- 
factorily is why the CFTC, unlike its sister- 
organizations in Belgium and Italy, has never 
succeeded in gaining the adherence of the core 
of industrial workers but remains, on the whole, 
restricted to white-collar and professional em- 
ployees. By far the most interesting and most 
original chapter of Romain’s book is that deal- 
ing with the “‘Syndicalisme des cadres,” the 
organization of professional workers into trade- 
unions, and the special problems besetting such 
organizations. There is also a part concerned 
with an often neglected problem, namely, that 
of the mentality of the trade-union member and 
of the union organizer. While the author’s psy- 
chological remarks are at times outrightly naive 
and at others have a tendency toward hero wor- 
ship, a number of pertinent questions are raised 
that warrant the attention of future historians 
of the European labor movement. A concluding 
chapter presents a fairly complete selection of 
official statements of the Catholic church and 
of some of its high dignitaries on various aspects 
of trade-unionism. 

Two shorter works, covering the entire his- 
tory of French labor, clearly intend to satisfy 
the interest of the general reader in postlibera- 
tion France in obtaining information on the 
strongest organized force in a society that would 
have to meet the challenge of the modern social 
service state. Guy Thorel’s Chronologie du 
mouvement syndical ouvrier en France, 17gI- 
19405 is a useful compilation of salient events 
in chronological sequence. Each major period 
is preceded and followed by a short summary of 
points of significance. The author’s outlook is 
frankly prolabor, and his main purpose is to 
provide succinct information to the new acolytes 
of the trade-union movement. Yet, on the 
whole, the little book is rigorously objective. 


38 Paris: Editions du Temps présent, 1947. Pp. 
142. Fr. 5. 
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A convenient appendix offers strike and mem- 
bership statistics, together with an interesting 
note on the degree of accuracy of such statistics. 
The bibliography is deliberately short but does 
not neglect any of the major contributions. 

The work by André Marchal, professor of 
law at the University of Paris, is somewhat 
more ambitious.3° The study emphasizes the 
legal aspects of trade-union development, ana- 
lyzes carefully the basic legislation, such as the 
statutes of 1884, 1901, and of 1920, as well as 
some pertinent court decisions. The much- 
disputed right of civil servants to organize is 
viewed in the light of often varying legislative 
trends. Because of his exclusively juridical ap- 
proach, the author is not quite able to do justice 
to the deeper political and sociological implica- 
tions of the question. The part on the develop- 
ment of trade-union doctrines—revolutionary, 
reformist, realist, and Christian—is a very able, 
short presentation with ample quotations from 
the most prominent writers. The author is cor- 
rect when he finds in the “realism” of a trade- 
union leader like Léon Jouhaux more than the 
reformist desire to seek social improvement for 
the working class and when he places the per- 
ennial president of the CGT within the tradition 
of Jean-Jaurésian thinking. In a chapter describ- 
ing the practices of the French trade-union 
movement, Marchal, like Romain, endeavors 
to scrutinize very closely the psychological 
aspects of class struggle and class collaboration. 
While there are some valuable remarks on the 
subject, more thorough investigations, espe- 
cially into the mentality of the employers, will 
be necessary. 

The conclusions of the book, voicing high 
hopes of the twofold unity of the working class 
and of the nation, were written at a moment 
when it could not be foreseen how rapidly such 
hopes would come to naught in the new French 


Republic. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
© Le mouvement syndical en France. (‘‘Perspec- 


tives humaines.”) Paris: Editions Bourrelier & Cie, 
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A handbook of Slavic studies. Edited by LEoNtD 
I. STRAKHOVSKY. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. 732. $12.50. 
For centuries the study of history in the uni- 

versities of western Europe and North America 

has been practically confined to what Leo- 
pold von Ranke called “der romanisch-ger- 
manische Kulturkreis.”’ They were the nations 
of Roman Christianity. Only in the last decades, 
the study of Byzantine and Asiatic civilizations 
and of the history of their peoples has begun to 
claim our attention. With the beginning of the 
nineteenth century these nations emerged more 
and more as important factors in world politics 
and in the growing contact of cultures. If the 
philosophy of Hindu India and the wisdom and 
poetry of China attracted in the nineteenth cen- 
tury many English, French, and German schol- 
ars, they remained a rather little-known field in 

American colleges. Differing from these ancient 

Asiatic cultures the Byzantine-Slavic world 

hardly fascinated the West by any contribu- 

tions of ancient thought or beauty. It was rather 
the growing political power of Russia, in spite of 

her cultural backwardness, which after 1812 

forced European scholars to devote more atten 

tion to the history and aspirations, not only of 

Russia but of the other Slav peoples who, in the 

course of the nineteenth century, awakened to 

political and historical consciousness and saw in 

Russia the mighty brother. 

For geographic reasons it is easily under 
stood that German scholarship took the lead in 
the research in the past and present of the 
Slavic peoples. After all, the Germans had been 
neighbors for many centuries of Czechs and 
Poles, of Slovenes and Croats. Since Peter the 
Great, German administrators and German 
scholars have been called to Russia to help in 
the modernization of the semi-Asiatic country. 
German philosophy and French socialism were 
the most powerful forces in shaping the early 
development of the new Russian intelligentsia. 
The imperial spheres of Britain and Russia 
touched and conflicted from Malta and Con 
stantinople in the west to Tibet and Peking in 
the east. On the other hand, American scholar 
ship and American public interest neglected the 


Slavic world and, at least practically, could af- 
ford to do so until very recently. 

The reasons are obvious for the fast change in 
this attitude. In the last years Slavic studies 
(history, language, and literature) have been in- 
troduced in a growing number of American col- 
leges. Compared with the great European na 
tions, the Americans have hardly started to 
make significant contributions to the field of 
Slavic studies. Yet, as in many other fields of 


scholarship, they are rapidly advancing and 
promise to take soon the lead. There is no other 
nation which has produced recently so excellent 


and competent an introduction as A handbook of 
Slavic studies, the work of a number of American 
experts, edited by one of the scholars whom the 
Bolshevist revolution gave to America, Leonid I 
Strakhovsky. It is not often realized that the 
Bolshevist revolution was, from the point. of 
riew of America, as yvreata boon for the expan 
sion of our scholarship as the Nazi revolution 
There has grown up in the last twenty years, 
however, an important school of Slavic studies 
among native American scholars, and most of 
the contributors to the present volume belong 
to its ranks. Thus, the Handbook serves the ad 
ditional purpose of presenting to the world the 
attainments and achievements of American 
scholarship in a hitherto neglected field 
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hand, have only very recently entered the Euro- 
pean community, from which they are again 
withdrawing, and have been dependent on By- 
zantium and Asia. Pan-slavism has as little sub- 
stance and foundation in history and national 
character as pan-latinism or pan-germanism 
have. Only in the last three years has Russia 
tried to fulfil a dream expressed in the middle of 
the last century, to mold all Slavs into a Slavic 
world unified, culturally and politically, around 
Moscow. For a knowledge and understanding 
of this world, Americans have no better intro- 
duction than this Handbook. It will be of equal 
interest to the scholar and to the general public. 
It covers the whole field of Slavic history and 
literature from primitive times through the mid- 
dle ages to the year 1946. It is an advantage that 
the book, which was started by the late Samuel 
Hazzard Cross and which apparently was ready 
for three years before actual publication, does 
not try to cover the most recent events. It thus 
keeps a permanent value and will! hardly need 
any revisions for a considerable time to come. 
The standard of the various contributions is 
high throughout. The general reader will prob- 
ably be most attracted by two of the very best 
chapters, the one on “The conflict of Slav and 
German,” by S. Harrison Thomson, and the one 
on “The Soviet Union,” by Jesse D. Clarkson. 
The latter has succeeded in condensing Russian 
history from March 1917 to March 1946 in 
twenty truly masterly pages, which analyze the 
reality without any undue bias, a difficult task 
which speaks well for American scholarship in 
Slavic studies. Each of the twenty-eight chap- 
ters into which the book is divided has an ex- 
haustive bibliography which in itself will be of 
great help to students. It is only to be regretted 
that some of the bibliographies to the various 
chapters on literature omit translations of Slavic 
literary works into French and German, though 
these translations are more numerous than those 
into English and might be helpful to all students 
who do not read Slavic languages. But this is 
only a very minor shortcoming in a generally ex- 
tremely useful book, which might easily become 
indispensable to all serious and interested per- 
sons in the field who are not themselves special 
ists. 
Hans Konn 
City College of New York 
VIVO annual of Je 
New York: 
1946. Pp. 310 
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The YIVO annual of Jewish social science is 
a collection of articles which appeared original- 
ly in the various publications of YIVO (Yiddish 
Scientific Institute) in the Yiddish language and 
which have here been made available for the 
scholarly world in the English language. The 
Yiddish Scientific Institute has been encourag- 
ing scientific investigation “of Jewish life 
throughout the world with particular emphasis 
on its sociological aspects” ever since its founda- 
tion in Vilna in 1925. At the outbreak of the 
second World War its headquarters were trans- 
ferred to New York, where it has been constant- 
ly expanding its activities along the lines origi- 
nally laid down. It is aided and encouraged in 
its tasks not only by American Jewry but also 
by various branches of the institute throughout 
the world. The institute publishes a scholerly 
quarterly in Yiddish, the YJVO Bleter; it also 
has published volumes of monographic material 
relating to the economics, history, and sociology 
of the Jews and to philological problems. The 
YIVO is responsible for the publication of a co- 
operative scholarly work on the history of the 
Jewish labor movement in the United States, 
two volumes of which have already appeared in 
Yiddish. In recent years, the YIVO has sought 
to make its work more accessible to scholars un 
acquainted with the Yiddish language by pub- 
lishing abstracts in English and by publishing 
the present volume of selected material, the 
first in the series. 

The contributors to this volume are for the 
most part members of the research and teaching 
staffs of YIVO. Nevertheless, YIVO’s pe licy of 
welcoming in its publications scholarly products 
from all sources is reflected in the Annual. The 
majority of the contributors are east European 
Jews, primarily from Poland, who received their 
scholarly training in European institutions of 
higher learning. The background of the con 
tributors is of some importance for understand 
ing their approach and their interests. In post- 
1918 Poland the Jews were accorded certain mi 
nority rights; they had their own schools, spoke 
and taught their own language, and enjoyed a 
large measure of autonomy in their communal 
affairs. The Polish Jews were perforce not as 
integrated into Polish society as are American 


Jews in American, and consequently they were 


much more concerned with their specific and 
held to their language 
and culture with much greater tenacity than do 


special national role and 


Jews in countries where they do not form a sep 
arate national grouping. The YIVO itself is a 
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product of these specific conditions in Poland. 
Its deep and enthusiastic interest in the past 
and present of the Jews as a specific group, its 
concern with the sociological and psychological 
problems which the Jews face, its interest in the 
communal forms that the Jews evolved, its af- 
fection for the Yiddish language, its disdain for 
assimilation, and its firm belief that Jewish cul- 
tural heritage must be preserved and expanded 
—all reflect the environment which gave birth 
to YIVO. 

The articles collected in the Annual reflect 
rather accurately the scope, interest, and point 
of view of YIVO. They are not all of equal 
merit, yet for the most part they adhere to the 
best principles of scientific scholarship. Those 
articles which are inadequate are usually so be 
cause the authors fail to probe with sufficient 
depth or draw conclusions which are not fully 
warranted by the evidence submitted. 

Some of the articles are deserving of warm 
praise. Thus, Raphael Mahler’s ‘“The social and 
political aspects of the Haskalah in Galicia” em 
bodies an original and provocative approach to 
a problem which has generally been misunder 
stood because of the limited vision of scholars 
who have dealt with it. Mahler subjects Jewish 
history to the same sort of scrutiny which has 
vielded fruitful results in coping with historical 
problems in general. To Mahler, the Galician 
Haskalah (the movement for enlightenment 
among the Jews of eastern Europe in the nine 
teenth century) is an outgrowth of the rise of 
commercial capitalism in the Galician cities of 
Lemberg, Brody, and Tarnapol. It was the ideo 
logical framework developed by the new Jewish 
capitalists for expressing their needs and inter 
ests which no longer could be served by the 
ideas and concepts of a pre-existent social sys 
tem. The connections, experiences, and wealth 
of these Jews made them anxious for the ap 
proval of the gentile world and made them self- 
conscious because of the general cultural back 
wardness of the Jewish masses of Galicia. So 
with the 
authorities that they accepted as correct the in 
sistence by the Austrian absolutism that the 
Jews must become enlightened before they de 


anxious were thev to curry favor 


served nondiscriminatory treatment. They even 
went so far as to praise Austrian rulers, notori 
ous for their harsh treatment of the mass of 
Jews. They were anxious for the masses of Jews 
to engage in productive labor and farming and 
decried petty trading, idleness, and almsgiving 
Mahler sees in this attitude the typical slogans 


101 


of early capitalism which looked upon poverty 
as a proof of idleness and charity as encourage- 
ment of beggary. Mahler shows—and it should 
be emphasized that Mahler’s views are but 
tressed by adequate sources of which he has an 
obvious command —that the entire program of 
Haskalah in religion, in education, in culture, 
served the interests of one class of Jews and 
came into conflict with those of other classes 
Nevertheless, Mahler is not wedded to a theory 
He is 
careful to’point out the peculiar aspects of the 
Galician Haskalah, and he at no time confuses 
it with similar movements toward enli 

ment, although he is cognizant of the similari 


of mechanical or schematic determinism 


ties. His sympathy with the masses does not 
lead him to praise their superstitions or their 


religious naiveté, nor does he deny that in gen 
eral the Haskalah was progressive. 

Not all the articles in the Annual are as 
penetrating and as illuminating as Mahler’s, 
vet some of the others are worthy of favorable 
comment. Jacob Shatzky’s “An attempt at 
Jewish cqjonization in the kingdom of 
throws considerable light on the various half 
hearted attempts to induce Jews to settle on the 
soil from the eve of the partitions of Poland, and 
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The various projects ended in failure, 


auspit 


explains, because the government failed to of 
fer sufficient inducements, and because it en 
couraged Jewish colonization to offset the 
mity of the Polish peasants toward Russia. The 
Jews for their part did not respond with en 
thusiasm, largely because the wealthy Jews oy 
posed the movement for fear that their 

would be conscripted instead of the sons 
poor—one of the chief inducements to 


ment was the promise of freedom from milit 
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in Jewish historiography; and he even fails to 
explain adequately the very changes in Jewish 
historiography itself. “The Jewish ghetto of the 
past,” by Toni Oelsner, presents an interesting 
sociological picture of the Frankfort ghetto, 
based for the most part on secondary material. 
The author refuses to see the medieval ghetto as 
all black and stresses its positive features. With- 
out entering into the dynamics of historical 
change and the role of conflict in social develop- 
ment, Abraham Heschel seeks to capture the 
spiritual and religious meaning of ‘The eastern 
European era in Jewish history.” In contrast to 
the rational, cold, methodical, and creative 
spirit which Heschel believes to be characteristic 
of the ideological structure erected by the 
Spanish Jews, he juxtaposes the warm, intro- 
spective, intuitive, irrational world of the Jews 
living in eastern Europe. The sympathies of the 
author are obviously with the latter, and the 
fact that he himself was a product of the east 
European environment he so enthusiastically 
describes enal.les him to delineate the spiritual 
contours of the life he knew. Finally, Nahum 
Glatzer’s informative essay of the Jewish phi- 
losopher, Franz Rosenzweig, presents the reader 
with an interesting and stimulating short. bi- 


ography of the courageous and tragic life of 
this thinker, as well as with a helpful sum- 
mary of Rosenzweig’s philosophy. Rosenzweig 


was a_ highly educated, cultured, and as- 
similated Jew who at one time was prepared 
to accept Christianity, but who was won back 
to Judaism when he came into intimate contact 
with the traditional mode of life as practiced in 
eastern Europe. This article would have had 
even greater cogency had the author given more 
consideration to the historical setting and had 
he evaluated Rosenzweig in terms of the general 
conditions in Germany which were affecting the 
life and thought of the German intellectual of 
the day. 

Much of the most valuable work of the YIVO 
has been done in the realm of statistics, and the 
Annual reflects this interest. Jacob Lestschin- 
sky, one of the most able students of Jewish sta- 
tistics and demography, contributes an excellent 
article entitled ‘“‘Jews in the cities of the Polish 
republic,” in which he discusses the rapid tempo 
of Jewish urbanization in Poland before the first 
World War and notes its relative decline since 
then. The rapid rise was a concomitant of the 
first stages of capitalism in Poland and its de- 
cline was a consequence of increased Polish ur- 
banization which took place in post-1918 Poland 
at the expense of the Jews. 
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There are a number of articles which contain 
interesting and valuable information but which 
are not intended as histofical studies and are 
therefore not analyzed by the reviewer. Among 
them several are concerned with psychological 
studies relating to the Jews, and the remainder 
deal with the Yiddish language. 

The Annual thus presents a kaleidoscopic ef- 
fect and introduces the uninitiated into the vari- 
ous interests of YIVO. Since this Annual is only 
the first, a few suggestions might be in order. 
The translations are not always well done and 
frequently fail to conform to best English usage. 
Nor is the reviewer convinced that subsequent 
volumes should be so diverse in their contents. 
More would be gained if historical articles were 
confined to a separate volume, statistics to an- 
other, and linguistics to a third. This would in- 
deed be more in keeping with the procedure 
YIVO has followed in its Yiddish publications. 
Finally, there ought to be a glossary to aid those 
unacquainted with the Yiddish or Hebrew ex- 
pressions which are used in the text in the origi- 
nal; otherwise these expressions should be elimi- 
nated. The editors have no right to assume that 
the average reader or scholar knows the mean- 
ing of such words as Haskalah and Hassidism. 

Criticisms such as these notwithstanding, the 
reviewer welcomes the Annual and hopes that 
much of the other worth-while contributions of 
YIVO will soon be made available in English. 

Leo L. Honor 
Dropsie College 


Les institutions de la France au XVI* siécle. 
Vol. I, Les cadres géographiques, les institu- 
tions centrales et locales. Vol. Il, La seigneurte, 
les services publics, les institutions eccléstas- 
tiques. By R. Doucet, professeur honoraire 
a la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, recteur de 
l’Académie de Besancon. Paris: Editions A. 
et J. Picard & Cie, 1948. Pp. gts. 


Les institutions de la France au XVI° siécle. By 
GASTON ZELLER, professeur 4 la Sorbonne. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1948. 
Pp. 404. Fr. 440. 

Two years ago no comprehensive study of 
French institutions in the sixteenth centurv ex- 
isted; there was only the work of the legal his- 
torians—Chenon, Déclareuil, Esmein—excel- 
lent but fragmentary. Within the year two able 
scholars, Roger Doucet and Gaston Zeller, have 
published books with identical titles, Les insti- 
tutions de la France au XVIJ* siécle. Differing in 
scope and in detail, both works are sound and 
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substantial. A gap in French historical investi- 
gations has been filled to overflowing. 

In medical studies anatomy occupies an 
anomalous position—the basic subject, repel- 
lent, dreary, absolutely essential, an endless de- 
scriptive catalogue of the parts of the human 
body, yet indispensable to further work. Books 
like those of Zeller and Doucet occupy a similar 
position in the historical field. They dissect the 
entire institutional organism of sixteenth-cen- 
tury France down to the last vfguier and juge 
mage, labeling, cataloguing, patiently indicating 
the relation of part to part. At very best such 
books are bound to be something of a cross to 
read, and one trembles to think what a cross 
they must have been to write. It is impossible 
to make anatomical studies readable if they are 
also to be comprehensive and exhaustive, and, 
as honest scholars, Doucet and Zeller both 
chose the second course. 

Comparisons of two works so similar in con- 
tent are likely to do scant justice to their au- 
thors. Doucet does and Zeller does not deal with 
judicial procedure. Doucet omits entirely any 
treatment of economic administration to which 
Zeller devotes one of his best chapters. Zeller’s 
cursory examination of the church does not 
match up to Doucet’s superb two-hundred-page 
survey of French ecclesiastical institutions and 
policy. With these exceptions, the subject mat- 
ter of the two books is identical. Apparently, 
however, the two scholars had slightly differing 
conceptions of their task. Zeller concerns him- 
self primarily with setting down what is already 
known and well established with respect to six 
teenth-century French institutions; Doucet at 
every opportunity pushes his study to the brink 
of the unknown and undetermined. Because of 
Doucet’s procedure and a certain infelicity in 
his organization of his materials, Zeller’s trim 
and closely pruned book makes a more satis 
factory introduction to — sixteenth-century 
French institutions. Doucet’s two volumes will 
be far more useful, however, to students con- 
templating basic research in the field. Besides 
being more detailed, they are provided with a 
splendid scholarly apparatus. The text is more 
copiously annotated than Zeller’s. All the forty- 
nine chapters end with remarkable bibliographi- 
cal guides, each divided into five parts—manu- 
script materials, lists of relevant royal enact- 
ments, collections of printed documents, con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary treatises 
bearing on the subject of the chapter, and mod- 
ern monographs and studies. At the end of the 
book there is a forty-page general bibliographi- 
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cal list. Without pretensions to exhaustiveness 
the bibliographies following each chapter and 
at the end of the book offer the investigator a 
sound starting point for research into every 
phase of sixteenth-century French government 
except economic administration 

For working scholars the ultimate conclu- 
sions arrived at by Zeller and Doucet are per- 
haps less important than the solid body of their 
work. Yet when two able historians simultane 
ously and independently deal with the same sub 
ject, a comparison of their conclusions is not 
without interest. Treating a subject never be 
fore comprehensively handled, they arrive at 
final judgments remarkable in their likeness to 
each other. As to the emergence of absolutism, 
Zeller observes: “The progress of royal author 
itv arrives at its logical end, absolutist centrali 
zation, even before the state has passed out of 
its formative period. In this respect there is not 
much left for the seventeenth century to do”’ (p 
389). To “the elements furnished by the six 
teenth century” the statesman of the seven- 
teenth, according to Doucet, “did not have to 
add much to constitute the monarchy of the 
Old Regime” (p. 875). 

Yet the emergence of absolutism by no’means 
involved in the sixteenth century the suppres 
sion or devitalization of those political and so 
cial organisms through which the communities 
of the realm could express themselves. Thus 
Zeller: “It is exactly this vitality of representa 
tive institutions on the eve of their decline that 
is one of the characteristics of our sixteenth cen 
tury. One cannot fail to realize that in many 
And what 
is true of elected assemblies is more so of the 
parlements” (p. 390). And Doucet observes: “If 
the institutions of the sixteenth century bear 
the marks of the work carried out to restore the 


cases they played a mediatorial role 


roval power, we observe other resistances which 
at the same time hampered its action, and over 
which it was more difficult for it to triumph. In 
the period of crisis of the last years of the cen 
tury the organs issuing from the nation threat 
ened.to take an important part in the adminis 
tration of the realm” (pp. 698-70). 

Confining themselves within prescribed lim 
its, Doucet and Zeller touch only casually on 
the external forces—economic, intellectual, reli 
gious, social—that molded the development of 
sixteenth-century French political institutions. 
As to the most consistent and continuously ef 
fective internal impellent of that development, 
they are in complete agreement and they deal 
with it amply. Only by following through both 
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books the dreary tale of the monarchy’s finan- 
cial expedients can one get a sense of the over- 
whelming impact of the government’s chronic 
incapacity to meet its commitments by regular 
methods. Sound policies disintegrate, deep-laid 
plans are frozen, good intentions curdle before 
the drab ogre of fiscalism. Venality, collegiality, 
and heredity of office, intendancies, some of the 
chief features of the Ancien Régime, are born 
out of the government’s myopic fumblings after 
hard cash. Of the elements explaining the par- 
ticular development of each institution, Zeller 
concludes: ‘Without doubt the most important 
is...the extraordinary importance of fiscal 
preoccupations. Rarely has royalty been domi- 
nated so constantly, so exclusively, by monetary 
questions. To face up to unprecedented costs 
imposed on it by the maintenance of an army 
with an ever increasing number of effectives and 
especially of a court ever more extravagant, it 
was always on the hunt for new resources” (p. 
391). Doucet puts the matter even more point- 
edly: “The history of the sixteenth century is 
indeed dominated by one essential fact: that the 
embarrassment of the public finances was then 
permanent and irremediable” (p. 864). 

The chronological limits of the two works 
can only be explained by the magical and foolish 
charm that century-markers exercise over his- 
torians—the fatal fascination of the double 
zero, Of course the dates 1500 and 1600 point to 
nothing more significant about French institu- 
tions than their distance from the beginning of 
the Christian era. They are indeed so vaporous 
that both authors grope in their vicinity for 
some slightly firmer foothold; but the dates 
chosen—1483 and 1498, 1598 and 1610—are 
historically not much more solid. As a result of 
this feckless procedure the perspective is dis- 
torted in both books, and the whole sixteenth 
century appears as a mere foreshadowing of 
monarchy d@ la mode de Louts Quatorze. More 
than Zeller and Doucet admit, the combination 
of bankruptcy, minorities, and religious war be- 
ginning around 1560 involves a decisive break in 
French institutional history. It marks the final 
collapse of that work of monarchical reconstruc- 
tion which began in the 1430’s, that revitaliza- 
tion at the center which did not, however, cause 
the petrifaction of all institutional life outside 
the orbit of the court. Out of the dislocation of 
the late sixteenth century emerges a new pat- 
tern of monarchy, differing from that of the 
early decades in that it “pays no heed to the 
opinion of its subjects which it does not even 
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take the trouble to inquire into” (ZELLER, p. 

390). Then, and not until then, opens clear, 

wide, and straight the highway to the Sun King. 
A 


J. H. HEXTER 
Queens College 


Het beeld van Lodewijk XIV in de Franse ge- 
schiedschrijving. [The picture of Louis XIV 
in French historiography.] By PH. DE VRIEs. 
Amsterdam: N.V. Em. Querido’s Uitgevers- 
mij, 1948. Pp. 209. 


In this scholarly and well-written volume the 
reader will find a wealth of helpful references to 
pertinent sources besides admirable commen- 
taries by the author himself. In the first chapter 
a brief discussion js presented of the personality 
and the reign of Louis XIV, explaining how the 
Grand Monarch inherited and utilized the con- 
ditions which favored the principle of absolut- 
ism. The second chapter is devoted to the his- 
toriography produced by the king and his ad- 
mirers. It clearly shows how blind were the loyal 
subjects of the Sun King. Then follows an il- 
luminating account of the literature in which 
Louis XIV is criticized by discerning thinkers in 
his own lifetime. The last three chapters cover, 
respectively, the historiography of the eight- 
eenth century, the critical analyses from 1800 to 
1880, and the writings of propagandists since 
1880. An excellent bibliography and a useful 
summary of the book in French form the con- 
cluding section. Unfortunately there is no index, 
as happens frequently in the best of European 
books. Lengthy passages in the original French 
appear frequently. British and American au- 
thors would have put them in the footnotes, pre- 
senting an accurate translation in the text. 

De Vries correctly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of Cardinal Mazarin’s influence upon his 
royal master, who was for a long time a worthy 
pupil of his. Many French writers had assumed 
that the king was a veritable genius and broke 
definitely with those who had preceded him. 
Even the learned Dutch historian of the seven- 
teenth century, Lieuwe van Aitzema, is shown 
to have misunderstood the policy of the young 
king in 1657, when two delegates from the 
Dutch republic came to the French court to ask 
for favors which neither Louis nor his minister 
would grant (p. 33). We are assured by the pres- 
ent writer that in matters of foreign policy the 
king followed the principles laid down by Ma- 
zarin, who wanted to maintain friendly rela- 
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tions with England and watched affairs in the 
Holy Roman Empire in order to seize whatever 
advantage was offered him by the chaotic 
political conditions prevailing in that unhappy 
state. 

Upon the death of the illustrious cardinal 
Louis XIV made it appear as if he were intro- 
ducing a new order of things, but we are warned 
not to look upon this act as a deliberate decep- 
tion but rather as a sign of conceit (p. 37). In 
his time there was no lack of propaganda which 
encouraged him in this line of thought. He stat- 
ed in his own writings that ‘peace with my 
neighbors was maintained as long as I wished it 
so”’ (see p. 41). De Vries reasons rightly that 
“the political vanity of France during the seven- 
teenth century was concentrated in the person- 
ality of Louis XIV” (p. 42). The unpleasant re- 
sults of this vanity are well known to all his- 


torians. Most interesting were the effects of his: 


pompous festivities when he could have occu- 
pied the great city of Amsterdam but preferred 
to celebrate in advance a victory which he never 
won. How different was Julius Caesar when he 
approached that same region! 

The domestic policy of the Grand Monarch 
was, on the other hand, a great credit to him, 
with the exception of political and economic 
matters. The latter in his day seemed of rela- 
tively little importance to French leaders, while 
the English and the Dutch strove hard to build 
their respective empires. De Vries even goes so 
far as to say that everything written on these 
subjects under the influence of the royal propa- 
ganda machine is perfectly worthless: ‘The 
reign of Louis XIV was one of those periods in 
history when misunderstanding ruled without 
any restriction, supported by the approval of 
the overwhelming majority of the misguided 
masses” (p. 79). This, so reasons the author, has 
happened rather frequently. The present re- 
viewer heartily agrees with him. As the original 
sources are unfolded before our bewildered eyes, 
we have to pause and wonder at the credulity of 
French subjects who were willing to forgive the 
most stupid tactics of their royal master. Both 
Louis and Jean Baptiste Colbert erred in their 
economic policies, and the course of the Old 
Regime was indeed little else than a financial 
and economic debacle. But there were critics 
who saw what was wrong, notably Feénelon, 
who was wrongly described by Louis Bertrand 
as a muddle-headed fellow (p. 95). Excellent is 
the author’s criticism of the Duc de Saint-Si- 
mon, who was by no means so profound and re- 
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liable as numerous writers in recent vears have 
intimated. 

Very interesting are the flamboyant pam 
phlets which said some naughty things about 
the Sun King. The majority were published in 
the Dutch republic and clandestinely imported 
into France. Noteworthy also are the five most 
important biographies of Louis XIV published 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. Of 
their total of twenty-six volumes twenty-one 
were published in the Dutch republic, thus re- 
flecting the intellectual power of that tiny na 
tion. But they receive less attention than does 
the work of Voltaire, to which a whole section 
has been devoted. Even more remarkable is the 
fact that Voltaire is made to seem more impor 
tant than all the splendid works produced by the 
historians of the nineteenth century who de- 
voted themselves to the study of the most valu 
able sources. De Vries was justified, however, in 
exposing the many weaknesses in the highly 
touted study by Louis Bertrand, the idol of the 
French public since 1923. 

ALBERT HyMA 
University of Michigan 


The New science of GIAMBATTISTA Vico, trans 
lated from the third edition (1744) by THom- 

AS GODDARD BeErRGIN and Max Haroip 

Fiscu. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 

Press, 1948. Pp. 398. $5.00. 

The text of the Scienza nuova upon which the 
present translation is based is that of the Nico 
lini edition of 1928 (Vols. CXILT and CXIII of 
the “Scrittori d'Italia”) (Bari), which repro 
duces the 1744 redaction. It was the logical 
choice: one may contrast it with the clumsiness 
of the Mexican José Carner, who, some years 
ago, in presenting Vico to Mexican readers, 
chose the 1725 edition, i.e 
prima. 

Fisch and Bergin state that they collated 
word for word Fausto Nicolini’s earlier edition 
of 1911-16 with the text of 1744 and with the 
manuscript in Vico’s hand from which the latter 
was printed. The collation must have entailed 
much time and trouble. One is hardly inclined 
to praise this punctilious scrupulosity in consid- 
eration of the fact that the most correct recen- 
sion, constituting the maximum which philo 
logical precision may hope to achieve, is not that 
of the Nicolini 1911-16, but that of the 1942 
edition (equally due to Nicolini’s exemplary ef 
forts). Nicolini himself 


, the Sctenza nuova 


and none of us dares to 
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question his authority, if not in matters of philo- 
sophical exegesis, at least in point of Vichian 
philology, calls the text he published in 1928— 
which is an improvement over that of 1911-16— 
“superannuated here and there.” Like all trans- 
lators, Fisch and Bergin were faced with the di- 
lemma of the bella infedele or brutta fedele. They 
chose the latter and are to be congratulated on 
their courage. But—life being a gamble—in 
translation, as in living reality, the drutta may 
turn out to be infedele as well. ‘“‘At the expense 
of occasional awkwardness, we have tried to re- 
spect Vico’s technical terms” (p. viii). This is a 
misleading way of positing the question. Unless 
one resorts to the device of appending a glossary 
of technical terms, these terms, in a translation 
too closely hugging the original, are bound to re- 
sult in abracadabra. The difficulties with which 
the Vico translator has to cope are not those im- 
plied in the self-imposed obligation to respect 
the—frequently—highly peculiar idiosyncracies 
of his author. The problem is how to create, in 
the language in which the translation is couched, 
a set of expressive and lucid counterparts, of 
plausibly equivalent verbal symbols capable of 
conveying the semantic values and the connota- 
tions of the original terms. 

While a too rigid literalism was adopted in 
the case of “technical terms” (it would perhaps 
be more adequate to speak of “key words’’), 
Fisch and Bergin decided to reduce to segmental 
brevity the circumvolutions of Vico’s sesqui- 
pedalian sentences. This is fully justified, of 
course. The plan, however, was not consistently 
followed; when followed, it was not carried far 
enough. The sesquipedalian sentences, by and 
large, remain; and they remain not only at 
those points where the impetus of a soaring ora- 
tory allows them (Vico can, at times, be im- 
mensely eloquent). The endeavor to approxi- 
mate as closely to ‘‘Vico’s style as English 
would permit” (p. ix) could be successful only 
in case of translators endowed with an ampli- 
tude of stylistic breadth and a control over it 
equal to that of a Gibbon, a Newman, a Ruskin. 
Unless managed by such virtuosos, the periodi- 
cal style in English seldom begets anything but 
lumbersome incongruity: English, apparently, 
lends itself best to the clipped speech, the brisk 
pace, les phrases court-vetues. 

The aim of Fisch and Bergin to preserve the 
original text’s solemnity, its lapidary, epigraph- 
ic conciseness and the liturgical somberness of 

1F. NICOLINI, 
1947-48), p. 883 


Bibliografia vichiana (Naples, 
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it is undoubtedly a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. But would not this purpose have 
been better served if the translators, instead of 
trying to approximate English to Vico’s manner, 
had made the attempt to construct, in English, a 
quid simile of Vico’s style? To do that, it would 
have been necessary for Fisch and Bergin not 
only to assimilate Vico’s formal peculiarities in 
succum et sanguinem but to steep their marrows 
with “baroque” English prose: with the prose of 
such writers, for instance, as Sir Thomas 
Browne or John Milton, or the great Anglican 
divines of the same period. It is those authors 
who resemble Vico most in point of severity, 
florid quaintness, and in their mixture of the 
compact and the aureate. 

The syntax of the translation is too loose, too 
slovenly. Often, on reading, one is irresistibly 
prompted to reanalyze the sentence and to re- 


‘adjust its various sections into their logical and 


natural pattern, their “‘imbrication.”’ Frequent 
negligences press home to the reader the full im- 
plications of the French stereotype: ‘‘serrer de 
plus prés la signification des mots.’’ When Vico, 
referring to primitive men, says, “non intende- 
vano societa,” Fisch and Bergin translate: 
“they had no mind for society.”’ This expression 
may be quite adequate to describe the coyness 
of a modestly blushing maiden who makes her 
debut in society, but it sounds irreverently and 
frivolously parodistic when applied to the post- 
diluvial bestionz. 

When it comes to those ultimate squisitezze 
dello stile, to those polysemantic compounds, 
those typically Vichian accumulations of mean- 
ing in one synthetic verbal emblem, crowned 
with an internal acutezsa (example: the word 
gentt, where, to the ambivalence ‘ethnical 
stocks” and “heathens” is added the perception 
of the overtone ‘‘gentile”’), the translators lam- 
entably—but understandably—fail. 

The Fisch and Bergin version evinces a good 
knowledge of “general” Italian, i.e., of modern 
colloquial and literary Italian, but reveals an 
alarming ignorance of the history of Italian. 
This is manifest in the translation of expressions 
like doveva purtroppo abbondare, which means: 
was exceedingly abundant: and which, instead, 
is rendered by “had unhappy abundance.” 
(Purtroppo, which, in modern Italian, has a con- 
notation of grieving over, of deploring, has no 
such connotation in “classical” Italian.) The 
majority of the Latin expressions used in the 
text are Englished: but at times, for inexplicable 
reasons, some important ones are left untrans- 
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lated. The English counterparts of these Latin 
tags are excellently hit off: for them one may as- 
sume that James Hutton, the great classical 
scholar, is responsible. (To him due credit is 
given in the preface.) The intervention of a 
Latin expert is particularly perceptible as one 
contrasts the correctness of the English rendi- 
tions of Latin terms and phrases in the present 
version with the “howlers” to be found in Fisch 
and Bergin’s translation of Vico’s Vita (De 
praescriptis verbis is rendered with “On pre- 
scribed words’’; this would elicit a well-justified 
groan of horror from a Romanistic jurist).? 

It would have been better, on the other hand, 
if certain Latin expressions of the Scienza nuova 
had been left untranslated. ‘Royal law,” for in- 
stance, is meaningless; but lex regia carries a 
historical, very definite significance to any 
scholar possessing a modicum of familiarity 
with the constitutional development of Rome. 

The uninitiated reader would never suspect 
that the ““Tuscans’”’ mentioned on page 99 are, 
in reality, the Etruscans. Vico follows Dante’s 
use of the term ftoscano, current, in the sense of 
Etruscan, in fourteenth-century and later Ital- 
ian. Religioni is not “religions,” but “‘religious 
orders.” 

Vico is made to say the diametrically oppo- 
site of what he states in the original text, in a 
passage appearing in the version at page 31. 
Fisch and Bergin translate: “Yet Varro be- 
lieved in the legendary bringing of the Twelve 
Tables from Athens to Rome.”’ This is exactly 
the contrary of Vico’s idea. Varro, in Vico’s 
opinion, denied the foreign derivation and as- 
serted the autochthonous, indigenous char- 
acter of the decemviral legislation. 

In view of Vico’s eagerness to be known to 
English-speaking readers—an eagerness attest- 
ed by his transmittal of a copy of the Scienza 
nuova, presumably through the English consul 
at Leghorn, Benjamin Crow, to Newton, whom, 
together with Leibniz, he considered the great- 
est genius of his age—it is by a bitter irony of 
destiny that his personal message should reach 
the English-speaking public after a lapse of two 
centuries, in a version as constellated with faults 
as the present one. Fisch and Bergin could have 
made partial reparation for the imperfections of 
their performance if they had provided their 
translation with a philosophico-historical com- 
mentary. (They merely refer to the forthcoming 

2 The autobiography of Giambattista Vico, trans 
M. H. Fiscu and T. G. Beror (Ithaca, 1944), p. 
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—perhaps already published—commentary by 
F. Nicolini.) The lack of a commentary is all 
the more to be regretted since Max Harold 
Fisch, who has a first-rate knowledge of the his- 
tory of philosophy and of ideas would, I am 
certain, have had many interesting and nove! 
remarks to contribute. 

ELIO GIANTURCO 
Georgetown University 


Liberalism and the challenge of fascism: social 
forces in England and France (1815-1870). 
By J. SALWYN ScHAPIRO. (“Series in his 
tory,” Ratpu E. TuRNER, consulting editor.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1040. 


Pp. 413. $5.00. 


J. Salwyn Schapiro, one of the deans of the 
profession and one of the few who have been 
concerned with the important subject of modern 
liberalism, has produced in this book some out 
standing contributions to a comprehension of 
today’s world. His book “is devoted to a study 
of the formation of the pattern of liberalism in 
England and France where its ideals and pol 
icies became a model, followed more or less by 
the other nations of Europe. It also treats of the 
origins of fascist ideology in these countries 
The triumph of fascism in Italy and Germany 
attracted world-wide attention, and many books 
have appeared dealing with its historic origins 
in these lands. What still remained to be studied 
were the historic origins of fascism in England 
and France, where it did not triumph but where 
social forces have existed and continue to exist 

weak in England and fairly strong in France 

that constitute a danger to liberalism” (p 
ix). 

In other words what he proposes to write and 
what he in fact does write is a sort of doublk 
duograph in which two opposing philosophies 
are juxtaposed in each of two neighboring 
countries. The conception is a worthy one and 
its working-out done with skill and acumen. 
That the author chose to end his analysis as of 
ca, 1870 robbed him of the chance to make the 
connection between his trail-breaking “‘demo- 
cratic liberals” and nascent fascists of the mid 
nineteenth century and the more mature speci 
mens in present-day France and Britain. One 


hopes that he will go on to cover these highly 
important intervening years 

The author’s method calls for a great deal of 
intellectual biography. His “bourgeois” or lais 
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sez-faire liberalism is largely expounded through 
an examination of the thought of Bentham, 
Ricardo, Malthus, and James Mill on the Brit- 
ish side and Constant and Guizot on the French. 
His “democratic” (or state interventionist) 
liberalism is demonstrated by analyses of the 
work of John Stuart Mill and Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. The nascent fascism of his period is re- 
vealed in the words and deeds of Louis Napo- 
leon, P.-J. Proudhon, and Thomas Carlyle. 
These and sections on P.-P. Royer-Collard, 
Louis de Bonald, Joseph de Maistre, and Cha- 
teaubriand constitute the torso of the book. 
But the book is much more than a series of in- 
tellectual biographies; the author is at great 
pains to mesh thought with legislation and so- 
cial and economic growth with thought. In this 
difficult task he has his great successes. 

The work seems to this reviewer to be a dual- 
itv, however, in more than mere substance. 
Some of its chapters—and that devoted to 
Proudhon is probably the best example—are 
original constructions from the primary mate- 
rials and are directed to a sophisticated profes- 
sional audience; others are recapitulative or 
synthetic and addressed to the general reader. 
Schapiro’s interpretation of Proudhon as a her- 
ald of fascism, as opposed to the usual “father 
of anarchism,” and the exhaustive study of 
Proudhon’s works upon which it rests perhaps 
will shake the reader who fancies that the tone 
of the book has been set by its second and third 
rather general chapters. 

There is a duality, too, in the quality of the 
work. It has its flaws. There are errors in fact, 
some of them trivial. For example, although 
Francois Guizot was top man in the government 
formed in 1840, he did not assume the premier- 
ship until 1842 (see pp. 225 and 248). The 
French chamber of peers was not supplanted 
by a senate after the July Revolution (p. 223). 
The Tiers Parti of the July Monarchy was 
scarcely a party at all and it was not led by 
Arago, Laffitte, and the elder Garnier-Pagés. It 
was far to the right of these men (p. 246). There 
are also oversimplifications which may mislead. 
For example, the statement: ‘The French aris- 
tocrats [of the later Restoration period]. . . lent 
a willing ear to every plot ... to overthrow the 
constitutional system established by the Charte, 
in order to restore the Old Regime” (p. 159) is 
doubtless on the true side of the line, but not all 
French aristocrats were of this humor, nor were 
even the most reactionary of them willing to 
underwrite the activities of, say, the secret soci- 
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ety whose very name advocated a refusal to pay 
taxes and the expulsion of the Bourbons. The 
paragraph on page 23 in which is stressed the re- 
ligious tolerance to be found in England after 
1688 is likewise on the true side, but to omit the 
discriminatory effect of the Test Act which 
stayed on the books for more than a century is 
perhaps unnecessarily to prejudice the case in 
Britain’s favor. There are minor confusions. For 
example, in one of the paragraphs devoted to 
Mill’s On liberty (1859), he notes that Mill ‘‘ad- 
vocated the repeal of the Combination Laws” 
(pp. 281-82) which the author himself had prop- 
erly noted on an earlier page as having been re- 
pealed some three and a half decades earlier. 
In another place he follows another author in 
saying: “Out of a [French] population of 31,- 
800,000 in 1826, as many as 22,500,000 were en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in agriculture; 
4,300,000 were industrial workers; and 5,300,00 
were bourgeois—businessmen, professionals, 
and officials” (p. 143). Aside from the minor 
matter of the components adding up to some- 
thing larger than the whole, such a breakdown 
of the population is likely to be confusing. For 
some bourgeois were engaged in agriculture, and 
certainly those who could be called “industrial 
workers” did not account for the full four mil- 
lion and more of the second grouping. 

But these examples are given not so much to 
call to task the author of a good and useful book 
as they are to justify the case of a reviewer who 
says he has found some flaws. But put these 
aside, for this reviewer has found many excel- 
lences—enough to make the flaws seem unim- 
portant. For example, the opening chapter 
which lays out the basic ingredients of the com- 
plicated concept, liberalism, is as clear and com- 
prehensive a short presentation as exists; the 
closing chapter is a masterly summary of one of 
the two main themes of the book. Here is ex- 
plained, as the historian can best explain it, the 
importance of what Schapiro calls bourgeois lib- 
eralism and its inevitable metamorphosis, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, into what he terms 
democratic liberalism. Between these chapters 
which are highroads of knowledge, wisdom, and 
balanced exposition, there are admirable pas- 
sages in historical scholarship. Though not cov- 
ering all the ground of Guido de Ruggiero’s 
History of European liberalism (London, 1927), 
what this book duplicates it duplicates to ad- 
vantage. Nor does it suffer from Ruggiero’s oc- 
casional ellipses and  obscurantisms. Its 
straightforward integrity will be highlighted in 
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any comparison with Harold Laski’s Rise of 
liberalism (Journal, X [1938!, 252-53). In its 
great strengths, its unevennesses, and_ infre- 
quent weaknesses it is not unlike Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Freedom versus organization (Journal, VU 
[1935], 217-19) 

This book puts together a story which has 
been told before, but it puts it together with 
force, clarity, enthusiasm, and honesty. It adds 
some new and original insights; it fills some long- 
existing voids; and it opens a multitude of new 
eads for the future to exploit. 

SHERMAN KEN] 
Yale University 


Proudhon. By Evovarp Do téans. (“Leurs 
figures” series.) Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 
1948. Pp. 528. 

There has been going on in France a revival 
of interest in Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. During 
the vears 1923-38 a new edition of his works 
appeared, edited by a group of distinguished 
scholars. Since the war a number of volumes, 
dealing with various aspects of Proudhonism, 
have been published, the latest being the book 
under review. Edouard Dolléans is a well-known 
historian of labor, especially of the labor move- 
ment in England and France. An ardent admirer 
of Proudhon, though not exactly a disciple, 
Dolléans is supremely qualified to write a study 
of that enigmatic thinker whose ideas have pro- 
voked endless controversies. 

As Proudhon’s private life was a model of 
virtue and his public life brief and intermittent, 
there is little “biography” in the book. The 
author, quite properly, devotes most of his 
pages to an analysis of Proudhon’s ideas. In the 
main the book consists of excerpts from Prou- 
dhon’s writings with pertinent comments and 
interpretations by the author. It is done in the 
best manner of French scholarship, being au 
thoritative, lucid, and suggestive. 

The intellectual Proudhon that 
emerges from the book is that of a great liber- 


figure ot 


tarian philosopher passionately devoted to the 
ideals of individual freedom and social justice. 
In order to realize these ideals, Proudhon advo- 
cated (1) the abolition of authoritative political 
government in whatever form and its replace- 
ment by voluntary associations, organized in 
federations; and (2) the abolition of capitalism 
and its replacement by ‘‘mutualism,” an eco 
nomic system based on autonomous voluntary 
association of individual producers for the pur 
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pose of exchanging their products through a 
**People’s Bank” issuing free credit. These pro 
posals have been labeled as “anarchism,” and 
Proudhon has been hailed by his disciples as its 
“father.” 

Like Karl Marx, 
revolutionary ideology, but one essentially dif 
ferent from that of socialism. He “‘prefigured”’ 
the anarcho-syndicalist movement which be- 
came a rival of Marxism for the support of the 
radical 
writes Dolléans, was 


Proudhon formulated a 


workers in Latin Europe. Proudhon, 
“le grand moraliste plé 
béien,”” who inspired obscure, militant workers 
to struggle for their integral emancipation (p 
105). Once that was accomplished the social 
order would, at last, be based on 
Proudhon’s fundamental ideal of human rela 
tions. And to realize this ideal Proudhon, unlike 
Marx, insisted that the regeneration of the in 
dividual must precede that of society. Dolléans’s 
careful and analysis of Prou 
dhonism follows faithfully that accepted by the 
the philosophe r. 
Though true, it is, in my opinion, incomplete. 

Proudhon the “Dr. Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde” among social philosophers. The ‘*Dr 
Jekyll” in him is only too evident in thousands 
of pages, that are so many appeals for “‘la liberté 
(p. 322). But the 
“Mr. Hyde” in him also appears in the expres 
sion of views that are plainly fascist in charac 


“justice,” 


conscientious 


disciples of famous social 


Was 


et la morale pour elle-mémes”’ 


ter.’ These views are not irascible asides by the 
enigmatic Proudhon but form integral parts of 
the pattern of fascist ideology, inco ny lete to be 
sure, yet plainly recognizable as such. “Mr. 
Hyde” keeps bobbing up constantly in his 
books, in his articles, and tn hi 
And he will not down. 


5 corr ponde nce 


Proudhon hated and despised political de 
mocracy. He ridiculed “cette absurdité du suf 
frage universel” (p. 255), based on the sover 


eignty of the people, “une béte monstrucuse.’ 


His “dédain pour les urnes populaires” ( 


came from his conviction that 
mic reforms could not be 
methods. Equally vitrioli¢ 
tribes ayainst trade-unions and advocate 
socialism, “tous ces cialisme.” 
He was a virulent anti-Semite and hurled mal 
dictions against th mned the 


tT have deve loped this vi of roudhon as a 
‘*herald of fascism” in my book, Liberalism 


in Icnegland and 


ind the 
challenge of fascism: social force 


above, pp. 167-69 


France (1815-187 t 
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Negroes to slavery, regarding them as an infe- 
rior race. He considered woman as the inferior 
sex, and relegated her to household and wifely 
duties. He looked with favor upon dictatorship 
and hailed the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon as 
a great step of progress. The mission of Louis 
Napoleon, according to Proudhon, was to con- 
tinue the French Revolution in the economic 
field, hence it was “révolutionnaire et progres- 
sive” (p. 250). Even more astonishing were 
Proudhon’s views on war. In almost hysterical 
language he eulogized war as divine in origin, as 
the motive force of civilization, and as the in- 
spiration of all moral and social values. ‘The su- 
preme manifestation of spiritual power, de- 
clared Proudhon, was “‘le droit de la force” (p. 
384). What more is needed to show Proudhon’s 
essentially fascist outlook! 

No wonder that in his day Proudhon was 
overwhelmed by “‘l’avalanche de clameurs.” He 
complained that his revolutionary contempo- 
raries did not understand him. They didn’t. He 
can be understood only when his work under- 
goes re-evaluation in the light of fascism of 
which he was a precursor. ‘The “Mr. Hyde” in 
Proudhon explains his contradictions, his para- 
doxes, and his enigmas. Of the fascist aspect of 
Proudhon, Dolléans gives not the slightest hint. 
But, honest scholar that he is, he occasionally 
shows signs of being puzzled by some of his 
hero’s pronouncements. He confesses astonish- 
ment that Proudhon could, for a single instant, 
entertain the idea that Louis Napoleon was a 
social revolutionist with a mission to regener- 
ate France. He hastens to explain that, because 
of his imprisonment, Proudhon was shut out 
from direct and daily contact with public af- 
fairs, though he did have communication with 
the outside (p. 256). Proudhon’s eulogies of 
militarism, “ces formules déconcertantes,”’ like- 
wise disturb the author, especially so because 
they have been welcomed with ‘“délectation per- 
fide” by the Dolléans defends 
those militaristic views hesitantly, and, in my 
opinion rather lamely, by saying that Proudhon 
finally came to the conclusion that war was now 


reactionaries. 


a spent force, and that its original creative urge 
could be directed to industry, thereby trans- 
forming the combative instinct into economic 
emulation (pp. 377-79). His explanation for the 
many contradictions in Proudhon’s writings is 
that the latter felt himself to be a stranger in the 
society of his day because he was fanaticalls 
devoted to his “‘vision intérieure” of justice, 
liberty, and morality (p. 424). What that was, 
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Dolléans, for all his careful analysis of Prou- 
dhon’s views, does not make clear, at least not 
to me. 

It is my earnest conviction that the historic 
position of Proudhon has to be evaluated in the 
light of the present. A knowledge of the historic 
origins of contemporary movements is vitally 
necessary to the understanding of the currents 
of revolutionary thought now flowing through- 
out the world. In evaluating them the real con- 
tribution and role of Proudhon cannot be over- 
looked. 

J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


College of the City of New York 


Locuments diplomatiques francais (1371-1914). 
Published by the MINISTRRE DES AFFATRES 
ETRANGERES, COMMISSION DE PUBLICATION 
DES DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE 
LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist ser., 1871-1900. Vol. 
X, 21 aotit 1892-décembre 1893. Paris: Im- 
primerie nationale, 1945. Pp. 741. 

It is good news that the French ministry of 
foreign affairs has resumed its publication of 
pre-1g14 documents, especially in view of the 
considerable uncertainty that exists as to the 
fate of its archives during the recent war. There 
have been no changes in editorial practice. The 
arrangement is still chronological, but there is, 
as usual, a useful topical and analytical table of 
contents. Marginal comments, neither very nu- 
merous nor very enlightening, are reproduced as 
footnotes, but they are ascribed to the “depart- 
ment,” not to individuals. Where documents re- 
ferred to in the text have not been printed, they 
are summarized or briefly quoted in the foot- 
notes. The notation that a document has not 
been found appears rarely. Most regrettable, 
however, is the absence of an assurance that no 
documents, at least for the period covered by 
this volume, were lost or destroyed as a result 
of enemy occupation. 

This volume begins shortly after the drafting 
of the Franco-Russian military convention in 
August 1892 and ends with the tsar’s ratifica- 
tion of it at the end of December 1893. Although 


the editors do not say so, eleven of the seventy- 
four documents that are listed in the table of 
contents as dealing with Franco-Russian rela- 


tions were printed in the Livre jaune (L’alliance 
franco-russe |Paris, 1918]) with only one textual 
change of even a slightly historical significance 


(p. 693). The new material throws light upon 
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the French government’s handling of the Moh- 
renheim affair, especially upon the tsar’s dissatis- 
faction with its efforts to exculpate the Russian 
ambassador from the charge of complicity in the 
Panama scandal. He rejected as unsatisfactory 
Jules Develle’s note to Baron Arthur de Moh- 
renheim (the text is given in Develle’s telegram 
to Count Lannes de Montebello in St. Peters- 
burg, April 4, 1893, pp. 287-88) and had Moh- 
renheim deliver a written communication to the 
Quai d’Orsay giving in Russian the “ 
tion” written by Alexander himself: ‘Je crois 
pouvoir m’attendre a ce que M. Carnot lui- 
méme écrive 4 Mohrenheim une lettre de re- 


résolu- 


grets et d’excuses””’ (p. 352). The president of the 
republic thereupon wrote as requested to the 
Russian ambassador (p. 354). The tsar acknowl- 
edged himself as satisfied, but Develle wrote 
later of the humiliation forced upon France and 
of reports of Mohrenheim’s impending recall as 
no occasion for regret (p. 362). New details are 
revealed in Paul Cambon’s reports from Con- 
stantinople in regard to Russia’s indifference to 
France’s competition with Germany for rail- 
way concessions in Anatolia and in the diplo- 
matic maneuverings against England in Egypt 
when Russia’s interests were not directly in- 
volved (pp. 253 and 257) and also on France’s 
efforts to secure its support in dispatches from 
Paris to the Russian capital (pp. 688 and 700). 
Phere is also new material showing France’s ef- 
forts to influence the tsar during his annual visit 
to Denmark (pp. 567-68 and 583--86). On the 
other hand, nothing new is revealed on the im- 
mediate background of and reasons for the 
tsar’s ratification of the military agreement 
which consummated the Franco-Russiar 
ance beyond what was printed in the 


alli- 
Livre 
jaune. 

On France’s relations with England there is 
a considerably larger amount of hitherto un 
material. Paul Cambon’s 
unrewarding efforts to stiffen 


published un 
tiring but the 
sultan against English policy in Egypt are fully 
documented, and there is evidence that friction 
over Sir Charles Evan Smith’s Moroccan mis- 
sion engendered no little heat and an unnatural 
Franco-Spanish rapprochement. In contrast, 
the documentation of the Siamese affair during 
the summer of ‘rally regarded as the 


189%, gene 
most dangerous crisis in Anglo-French relations 
prior to Fashoda, is d sappointing. ‘| 
] 1] j Cor 


d’Estournelles de 
seems to have been far 


rue, Baron 


stant, 
don, more intransigent 
than Develle But 


, , 
and the French cabinet on 
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the crucial question as to what happened at 
Bangkok on July 30 and especially in regard to 
the unfounded report of a French order for the 
withdrawal of British warships, which caused 
the momentary but intense war scare in Lon- 
don’s governmental circles, there is not a word. 
Not a single dispatch between Paris and Bang- 
kok is printed, except a footnote reference to a 
naval directive to the local commander who had 
prematurely published the blockade order (p. 
466) 

In view of the meticulously careful reports in 
this volume on the princely visits which char- 
acterized the international scene of those days, 
above all in view of the attention given the 
visits by the Emperor William himself to Vienna 
in October 1892, to Rome in April 1893, and to 
the Austrian maneuvers later in the same vear, 
it seems incredible that the London embassy 
took no notice at all of the Kaiser’s arrival at 
Cowes on July 27 at the time when the quarrel 
over Siam was reaching its crisis. If the record in 
this volume is complete, Paris did not even re 
ceive a hint that England turned to Germany 
for support in the event of war, nor is there evi 
dence here that Germany’s attitude was regard 
ed either in the London embassy or in the Quai 
d’Orsay as of particular importance during the 
last days of Juls 

Fortunately for France, this was not a fair 
sample of the service rendered by her diplo 
matic representatives. There was much care- 
ful and sound reporting on the domestic scene 
as well as on diplomatic questions by Decrais in 
Vienna, Albert Billot in Rome, Paul Cambon in 
Constantinople, and Jules Herbette in Berlin 
to what 


French policy should be, and it would be inter 


These men had ideas of their own as 


esting to know more about the ministry’s reac 
tions to them than can be learned from this vol 
ume. Camille Barrére, at the comparatively ob 
scure post of Munich, 
men. His reflections on-Willic 
gestures during the 
September 1893 are 


persons were aware, 


was one of the coming 
II's provoc ative 
maneuvers in Lorraine in 
interesting. Clear-sighted 
he wrote, that European 
politics were never less “directed.” ‘“Thev re 
ceive no decisive impulse from any notable per 
Our country is still too absorbed by 

by the of organizing 
of the 
government, the si f all powerful action 


world affairs 


his great prob 


sonality. 
necessits 


definitive form 


abroad, to exe 1@ Influen on 
which it will take later, 
lem will have been sok 
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This volume, it is also to be noted, completes 
in many ways what has long been known about 
Anglo-Italian relations in this period, notably 
from Billot’s memoirs. 

The table of contents should be used with 
caution as an incomplete check has revealed 
errors. The analysis of document 256 deals with 
the proposal to transfer Montebello from St. 
Petersburg to London and not with Mohren- 
heim’s recall from Paris (p. lx). Document 391 
should be 389 (p. x). 

E. MALCOLM CARROLL 
Duke University 


Die Kommuntstische Partei Leutschlands in der 
Weimarer Republik. By Ossre K. FLEcut- 
HEM. Offenbach: Drott; Waterville, Me.: 
The author, 1948. Pp. 294. $4.00. 

The problem of relative responsibility for the 
fall of the German republic continues to evoke 
ever stronger scholarly interest. To the older 
contributions respecting Weimar history have 
latterly been added a number of important 
studies, one of the best of which is the work pres- 
ently under review. Flechtheim’s incisive in- 
terpretation, admittedly that of an ‘‘outsider”’ 
and a foe of the German Communist party, is, 
notwithstanding, that of one who will not let his 
“democratic-humanist-socialist” credo 
warp his judgment. An honest analysis by a 
thinker possessed of a broad academic back- 
ground, this history will afford a needed correc- 
tive to the recent work by former KPD leader 
Ruth Fischer on the same subject. 

The central thesis of this study is that be- 
yond all peradventure the KPD must be held 
responsible for “having done its utmost to has- 
ten the decline of Germany and of Europe”’ (p. 
229). The general reader will find much to pon- 
der in some of the author’s more specific find- 
ings. Thus, contrary to the allegations of apolo- 
gists that the Communist party line has always 
been rectilinear and the leadership infallible, 
Flechtheim establishes that the “KPD in the 
years 1918-33 was par excellence the party of 
shifts and changes” (pp. xiii-xiv). The numer- 
ous errors, deviations, purges, and the embar- 
rassing fact that the KPD continuously mis- 
took the fourth month of revolutionary preg- 
nancy for the ninth explain the desire of the 
German Communists to forget the party’s un- 


own 


edifying past. During its whole existence, more- 
over, the KPD exhibited a lugubrious deteriora- 
tion in the caliber of its leadership, “from Meh- 
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ring and Luxemburg, from Liebknecht and 
Jogiches, through Levin and Levi, Ernst Meyer 
and Pieck, Brandler and Thalheimer, Masloff 
and Ruth Fisther to Miinzenberg and Thial- 
mann, Remmele and Heinz Neumann” (p. xiv). 
The author rejects Arthur Rosenberg’s well- 
known thesis that there never was a time in Ger- 
man history more auspicious for the success of a 
socialist revolution than the summer of 1923. 
Owing to the exhaustion of the proletariat and 
the recovery of the Right, contends Flechtheim, 
“there were really only two alternatives left: 
either the victory of fascism or the revival of the 
Weimar Republic” (p. 97). Despite the Com- 
munist asseveration that the SPD (Social 
Democratic party) had by 1924 finally forfeited 
and lost all decisive influence with the working 
masses, there was, as the author clearly shows, 
never a time in the later history of the republic 
when the SPD did not possess more control over 
the workers than did the KPD, nor a time when 
the SPD did not embrace a higher ratio of em- 
ployed workers to the total party membership 
than did its rival. From the fallacious convic- 
tion that the SPD had completely capitulated 
to reaction grew the dangerous obsession that 
the SPD was really only a fascist auxiliary. 
The KPD singled out the left wing of the SPD 
for special calumny as the “‘last cowardly fig- 
leaf covering the filthy counter-revolutionary 
policy of Severing, Noske, and Ebert” (p. 107). 
Nothing is more clearly proven by the author 
than that this smearing of the SPD, which dur- 
ing most of the fourteen vears of the republic 
embraced a majority of the proletariat, was an 
attack upon the working class itself and was a 
cardinal cause of the weakening of the demo- 
cratic-reformist defense of the republic against 
the genuine fascists. 

Flechtheim illustrates how the men in the 
Kremlin suborned the leadership of the Com- 
munist International and of the KPD. Espe- 
cially after 1925 were KPD chiefs merely the 
fuglemen of an alien clique pursuing policies 
that were either personal or often opposed to 
the interests of the German people. At a time 
when all strength was needed to counter the 
offensive of authentic reaction, the KPD was 
promulgating a new line that not only attacked 
the “Great Coalition” but also, by assailing the 
SPD and even the conciliators in its own ranks, 
spread confusion in the trade unions and raised 
the standard of anarchy in the mortally stricken 
republic. 

That the Briining regime was one which 
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“aimed at the reestablishment of normal, par- 
liamentary-burocratic relations and at preserv- 
ing the political parties and parliamentary in- 
stitutions intact so that at any time upon re- 
laxation of the economic crisis the return to 
Weimar would have been possible” (p. 164) is a 
safer judgment than the Communist myth that 
the Briining-Groener and Braun-Severing re- 
gimes were “ripening fascist dictatorships.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer the following 
things represent defects in what js otherwise a 
sane and reliable coverage of a provocative sub- 
ject. Flechtheim has too frequently indulged 
his philosophic and interpretative predilections 
at the expense of factual content. Coupled with 
the disappointing brevity of his book, this will 
probably prevent its being regarded as the 
definitive history of the KPD. The reviewer 
could wish that the author’s documentation 
were more abundant and that the bibliography 
were both logically arranged according to pri- 
mary and secondary materials and somewhat 
more inclusive. As it is, one misses pertinent 
works by Richard Mueller, Emil Barth, Ernst 
Diumig, Ernst Drahn, Wilhelm Dittmann, 

_ Helmuth Tiedemann, E. O. Volkmann, August 
Winnig, Karl Kautsky, and Philipp Scheide- 
mann, not to mention the recent indispensable 
studies by Arnold Brecht, Albert Grzinski, W. 
Dittmann, and Ruth 
were probably unavailable or still unpublished 
at the time Flechtheim’s work went to press. 
The most conspicuous lacunae in the narrative 
are the parliamentary history of the KPD, espe- 
cially during the vears 1930-32, and the foreign 
policy views of the party. Exiguous treatment 
likewise has been accorded the economic pro 
gram of the party, while overshadowing empha- 


Fischer, some of which 


sis has been placed upon the internal history 
of the KPD, its relations with the International 
and with the SPD. 

More specifically, one could wish that more 
attention had been paid to what separated the 
majority from the minority socialists during the 
war. That the SPD had been mined by national 
ist and reformist sentiments for some time prior 
to August 1914 is agreed, but that the reichstag 
delegation of the party by voting credits for a 
war that it considered defensive and culturally 


justified was guilty of treason to its announced 


principles has not been established. One may 
author that in the second half 


¢ orow- 


1 1922 there was manifest a g 


agree with th 
of 1921 and it 
fluence of the KPD with the masses with 
It seems 


ing in 


out attributing it to the new party lin 
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an exaggeration to the reviewer to characterize 
the relations that obtained between Russia and 
Germany after 1922 as an “Entente Cordiale.” 
Finally, a satisfactory digest of the interesting 
proposals of July 20, 1932 and January 30, 19033 
by which the KPD offered to form a united 
front with the SPD against fascism is lacking 
as is also an explanation of their failure. 


Wititam H. MAEHL 


De Paul University 


Diplomatic prelude, 1938-1939. By L. B. Na 
MIER, F.B.A., professor of modern history in 
the Universitv of Manchester. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1948. Pp. 502 
$5.00. 


L. B. Namier began writing the history of the 
immediate origins of the second World War in 
1940 and completed his task in 1946. Since then 
important information has become available in 
hundreds of documents and dozens of books 
Yet so acute is Namier’s scholarly judgment 
that his Diplomatic prelude remains, and is likels 
long to remain, the most valuable and the most 
interesting work on the subject. ‘To be sure, 
impressive mass of evi 
to the 


there was already an 
dence available by 1946. In addition 
“colored books” published by the warring gov 
ernments, there was the documentation and the 
testimony of the Nuremberg trials. The flood of 
memoirs and diaries had already begun. Above 
all, there was the press. Namier acknowledges 
that he could not have picked his way so con 
fidently through the maze of fact, rumor, and 
falsehood in the contemporary press without the 
guidance of ‘“‘men who took part in the trans 
actions” (p. v). His guides were excellent, so 
well informed that it is perhaps justifiable to re 
gard this book as, in part, the comment of Brit 
ish professional diplomats on the record of a 
government which ignored the trained diplo 
mat and relied on the “common sense” of the 
businessman 

Namier does not attempt a finished narra 
tive, with the evidence unobtrusively tucked in 
to footnotes. Instead, the evi 
critical problems involved in tl 


lence, and the 
he evaluation of 

story pro 
summary o! 


the ev idence, are discussed as the 
gresses. He begins with 


events from the Munich conference of Septem 


a swilt 


ber 1935 to the utbreak of war Septe mber 


1930 
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when he wrote. No sooner had the German 
claim to the Sudeten territories been recognized 
than the Nazis prepared to take over all of cen- 
tral and southeastern Europe. As early as Oc- 
tober 24, 1938 the Poles were asked to surrender 
Danzig and a corridor across the Polish Cor- 
ridor. When the demand was persistently re- 
fused, the Nazis decided to complete the strate- 
gic encirclement of Poland by the destruction of 
the Czechoslovak state and by the seizure of 
Memel from Lithuania. Even while these moves 
were being executed, between March 14 and 
March 23, 1939, the demands on Poland were 
peremptorily renewed. Again the Poles refused 
and the final crisis began. 

When the Germans invaded Czechoslovakia, 
Chamberlain seemed disposed to acquiesce. By 
March 17 it was cleat that the British people 
were through with appeasement, and the gov- 
ernment hastened to alter its course. After in- 
conclusive discussions with the Soviet govern- 
ment, an Anglo-French guarantee against ag- 
gression was given Poland on March 31; after 
the Italian invasion of Albania in April, guar- 
antees were given Greece and Romania also. 
Hitler replied on April 28 by denouncing the 
Anglo-German naval agreement and the Ger- 
man-Polish nonaggression pact. 

Unless one side or the other retreated, war 
Was now certain, and in this situation the atti- 
tude of the U.S.S.R. became of decisive impor- 
tance. Negotiations for an alliance between 
Britain, France, and Russia continued until, on 
August 21, the impending conclusion of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact was announced. After ten 
days of uneasy waiting, Hitler attacked. 

The main outlines of the story are clear, and 
German aggression is also clear. The Avriegs- 
schuldfrage for the second World War is not a 
question of guilt for starting war but of guilt for 
failure to prevent war. While Namier nowhere 
gives a clear verdict, it is obvious that for him 
the criminals are the British appeasers. French 
statesmanship was palsied, Polish reckless, and 
Russian oversuspicious; but Namier finds their 
sins of omission and commission at least under- 
standable. His wrath is reserved for the ap- 
peasers. Few British historians can write with 


the vigor of Namier, and none can equal his 


withering sarcasm. His portraits of Neville 
Chamberlain and Nevile Henderson, etched 
line by line as the story unfolds, are master- 
indictment 
rests on two closely related points: Chamber- 
lain could not persuade the world that Britain 


pieces of sustained invective. His 
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would fight; because of doubt concerning B 
ish resolution, Hitler felt it safe to attack Po- 
land, and Russia did not feel it was safe to ally 
with Britain. 

It is undoubtedly true that Chamberlain was 
unable to persuade the world that Britain would 
put up more than a show of resistance to Ger- 
man aggression. It is not so certain that this 
failure resulted exclusively from the past record 
and the feeble policy of the Chamberlain govern- 
ment. As Namier himself says, the policy ad- 
vocated by the Liberal and Labor opposition 
was lacking in clear resolution; “Churchill 
alone, month after month and year after year, 
exposed the growing dangers of the international 
situation, pleaded for a consistent and active 
European policy, and pressed for re-armament 
on an adequate scale” (p. 60). It is at least de- 
batable whether the British government was 
entirely responsible for British policy in the 
1930’s and the British people clear of all re- 
sponsibility. 

It is even more debatable whether the failure 
to win the Russian alliance was entirely, or even 
in large part, the fault of the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment. Here, to press home his indictment of 
the appeasers, Namier for once relaxes the 
standards of historical criticism which make his 
pages a delight to read. In his preface, he rightly 
warns against taking too seriously the state- 
ments of witnesses at the Nuremberg trials. 
Yet, to establish his thesis that the Nazi-Soviet 
negotiation began in earnest only in August, 
when the Anglo-Russian negotiations had 
reached an impasse, he accepts the account 
which Friedrich Gaus wrote from memory in 
1946 and vehemently rejects contradictory evi- 
dence contemporary with events, evidence 
which we now know was substantially accurate. 
Moreover, his interpretation of Soviet policy 
excludes evidence available in 1946. For in- 
stance, he states categorically that “the 
U.S.S.R. would have liked best to prevent war” 
and to see Hitler “effectively encircled by means 
of an open and firm coalition” (p. 160). How 
does he know this? Here, as elsewhere, one is re- 
minded of G. M. Trevelyan’s complaint that 
Macaulay “was never content to say that a 
man did this or that, and leave his motives to 
conjecture; he must always needs analyse all 
that had passed through the mind of his drama- 
tis personae as if he were the God who had cre- 
ated them” (Clio, a muse [London, 1913], p. 
46). 


Finally, Namier castigates Chamberlain both 
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for his surrender at Munich and for his failure 
to win an alliance with Russia. Yet, as Namier 
says, in an alliance with Britain, Russia “‘ex- 
pected to hold the principal place in Eastern 
Europe, to which her size and power entitled 
her; this would have entailed the political sub- 
ordination of the smaller allies; and such sub- 
ordination might in time have resulted for them 
in a new integration into Russia, and, moreover, 
into the Soviet system” (p. xv). Even described 
in these muted tones, how would such a settle- 
ment differ from Munich? 

Even when disagreeing with Namier’s treat- 
ment of the evidence and even when his logic is 
illusive, it is impossible to withhold admiration 
for the industry and skill with which he has at- 
tacked an overwhelming mass of evidence, much 
of it made public for propaganda purposes, and 
all of it suffused with passions from which the 
historian who has lived through these events 
cannot be exempt. It is the fate of most works 
on contemporary history to become out of date 
almost before they are published. Long after 
the accumulation of new evidence has produced 
new studies of the origins of the second World 
War, Namier’s Diplomatic prelude will be read 
as the reflections of a great patriot and scholar 
on the history of his own time. 

RAYMOND J. SONTAG 
University of California 


The Army Air Force in World War IT. Vol. I, 
Plans and early operations, January 1939 to 
August 1942. Vol. I, Europe—torch to point- 
blank, August 1942 to December IQ4 3. Pre- 
pared under the editorship of WESLEY FRANK 
CRAVEN, New York University, and JAMEs 
Lea Cate, University of Chicago, by Office 
of Air Force History, United States Air 
Force, WILFRED J. Pau, Colonel, USAF, 
director, ALBERT F. Stupson, Air Force his 
torian. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948, 1949. Pp. 759+862. $5.00+ $6.00. 

It is greatly to the credit of a small group of 
professional historians who were in the uniform 
of the Army Air Forces during the second World 
War that, in the face of the trend to return to 
the ivory tower, they have been willing to go on 
dealing with what Andrew D. White called “the 
stern, severe, ac tual world.”’ Under the able edi 
torship of two of their nurnber they have la- 
bored to produce this co-operative 
which five more volumes are planned. With the 
generous sponsorship of the University of Chi 


work, if 
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cago Press and in acco >with the equally 
generous provisions made by the Pentagon au 
thorities the authors and editors have been al 
lowed complete freedom of expression for in- 
dividual opinions and scholarly Phe 
result is at the same time a real public service 
the best. tradi- 


judgments 


and a performance worthy of 
tions of academic scholarship. 
Here one may find a careful historical analy 
sis of Air Force (Air Service and Air Corps) doc- 
trines from 1917 to 1941, prepared by one of the 
editors, James L. Cate. The evolution of strat 
egy and tactics in the combat phases are well 
covered by Richard L. Watson, Arthur B. Fer- 
Thomas J. Maycock, and Albert F. 
Simpson. Problems of organization and logistics 
are analyzed by E. Kathleen Williams and Al 
to mention only those authors 


guson, 


fred Goldberg 
who contributed more than one chapter. The 
cold light of scholarship is thrown on many a 
controversial episode. For example, Watson 
carefully reviews (I, 201-10) the available evi 
dence as to the responsibility for the disaster at 
Clark Field where the bulk of our air power tn 
the Philippines was destroyed the day aftér 
Pearl Harbor. Presumably his conclusions wi 
not completely satisfy either the friends or the 
critics of Douglas MacArthur, but are probabl; 


shall ever come to the truth un 
of the Far East Ait 
Force should be discovered. The prolonged con 
n the European 


as ¢ lose as we 


less the missing records 


troversy over daylight bombi: 
theater is carefully described by Cate 
guson (I, so1-611; and II, 212-13, 22 
f the s 


\ 


6-304) without concealment 
justice sometimes done to the achie 
the British by the one-sided pre 
American case. Although forced to rely, for the 
most part, on official Air Force an 


Bombing Survey documents, the 


d Stratecu 
iuthors have 
spot-checked this material against some 
official German reports now availabl 

checks show that Germ 
uniformly 

in action totale 
reported by our 
supposed] 


ae 


| 
In spite of efforts t 


there appears to I 
portance of th 


ments, 


bombing 


part 
Yet 
cant results 
have been the 
protection of 


’ 
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The need of more and more unification of our 
armed services frequently suggests itself, even 
in the sympathetic account of the struggle of 
the airmen for recognition as a separate service 
co-ordinate with the two older ones. The reader 
should, however, have no great difficulty in 
making the necessary allowances for the par- 
ticular point of view of writers who have served 
well both the cause of scholarship and the pub- 
lic Loe vd, 

MARSHALL KNAPPEN 
University of Michigan 


A charter for world trade. By CLAIR WILCOX. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 327. 
$4.50. 

On March 24, 1948 the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment at Havana 
completed its work when the signatures of the 
delegates were affixed to the final act containing 
the Charter of the International Trade Organi- 
zation. The charter, which is still awaiting rati- 
fication—by the United States as well as by 
other powers—codifies rules of conduct in in- 
ternational economic relations. These rules out- 
law in principle discriminatory practices, quota 
restrictions, and restraint of international trade 
by private or public monopolies. The charter 
obligates each of the participating states to ne- 
gotiate in good faith for a lowering of tariff 
barriers, to strive for equilibrium in its balance 
of payments, and to “take action designed to 
achieve and maintain full and productive em- 
ployment and steadily growing demand within 
its own territory” (p. 232; Art. 3-2 of the char- 
ter). Although many escape clauses confine the 
significance of the charter essentially to a 
declaration of common purposes by the con- 
tracting powers, the document sets a milestone 
in international economic relations. Of almost 
equal importance is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which was concluded, even 
before the signing of the charter, at the prelimi- 
nary conference in Geneva to implement the 
obligation of negotiating for tariff reductions. 
This agreement has been provisionally put into 
effect and has brought down the United States 
tariff to its lowest level since the 1840's, except 
for the Underwood tariff of 1913, which the 
subsequent war deprived of practical 
nificance. 

*As a guide through the maze of charter pro- 


gv. 
sig 


visions and as a report on the issues discussed at 
Havana, Clair Wilcox’ book deserves every pos- 
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sible praise. Moreover, since the issues affect 
all basic problems of foreign trade policy, the 
book with its lucid exposition, perfectly under- 
standable to the common reader and still of 
great interest to the professional economist, can 
usefully serve as a textbook for elementary 
classes in international economic relations—and 
there is surely a need for such aid to instruc- 
tion. Wilcox, who has written a very useful 
book, might have written a truly great one if 
he had not been so firmly convinced of the 
essential sufficiency as well as of the correctness 
of those Ricardian principles in foreign trade 
policy on which most chapters of the [fO char- 
ter are based. 

The limitation of Wilcox’ outlook becomes 
apparent through his failure to realize that the 
present foreign economic policy of the United 
States contains two elements which cannot be 
reconciled without some difficulty. ‘The Inter- 
national Trade Organization and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, both created primarily 
on United States initiative, are based on the 
theory that private, competitive enterprise can 
and should be maintained and should be guided 
by prices formed on an essentially free market. 
‘The European Recovery Program, also a prod- 
uct of United States policy, requires a great 
deal of economic planning. Furthermore, ERP 
can hardly be carried out without the use of 
some of the means which ITO tries to eliminate. 
For instance, to secure the success of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the United States is 
urging the European countries to direct the 
development of their economies in such a man- 
ner as to make them more complementary and 
thus to save dollars by buying more from one 
another and less from the United States. In the 
period of transition, such policies will make it 


} 
1 
f 
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necessary for the European nations to give pre 
erence to purchases from Europe over purchases 
from the dollar area and thereby to practice dis 
crimination, contrary to the spirit if not to the 
letter of the ITO charter. Beyond the transi- 
tional period, the European governments will 
have to guide their respective economies to 
make sure that they will produce more for their 
mutual needs. Only a utopian could hope that 
such a resu!t will be achieved through the auto- 
matic operation of the price mechanism. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, a synthesis of 
the policies represented by the ITO and those 
represented by ERP is possible, just as the 
broader problem of preserving the basic achieve- 
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ments of economic liberalism under circum- 
stances necessitating large-scale economic plan- 
ning will eventually prove capable of solution. 
This optimism is based on the belief that the 
essence of planning is collective foresight and 
not coercion or interference with prices freely 
formed through consumers’ preferences. By 
making compliance with the results of collective 
foresight profitable for the individuals, the lat- 
tercan be induced to fit their actions into a com- 
mon plan and only in exceptional instances will 
they have to be restrained by compulsory means 
from counteracting its provisions. Sound plan- 
ning is not only compatible with an essentially 
undisturbed functioning of the price mechanism 
but must operate through that mechanism, 
rather than distort the price structure by ceil- 
ings, allocation, or by preventing individuals 
from buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market. Specifically, the practices 
against which the agreements about the ITO 
and the International Monetary Fund are di- 
rected should in any event be ultimately relin- 
quished by the planning authorities of demo- 
cratic countries, even if at the present time the 
escape clauses of these agreements will still 
have to be used extensively. 

Wilcox does not seem to regard such a syn- 
thesis as necessary, because apparently he is too 
much of a “free enterpriser” to see a case for 


government planning. Yet he is not one of those 
economists who, for fear of collectivist implica- 
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tions, are skeptical of ERP. He sees too clearly 
that without continued United States assistance 
the European nations would be forced into a 
narrow restrictionism that would destroy every 
hope for ratification of the ITO charter. The 
support Wilcox gives to ERP speaks for his 
realism but 
as to how the reconciliation with ITO principles 
might be ultimately effected——weakens the.con- 
sistency of his attitude. Although Wilcox is 
open-minded enough to oppose any economic 


~in the absence of any suggestion 


discrimination against countries with collectiv 
ist economic policies, he regards the issue of 
economic collectivism versus individualism as a 
dispute between the true believers at home and 
the heretics abroad, rather than as an intrinsic 
problem of United States policy. This limitation 
of outlook would be less regrettable if the merits 
of the book were smaller and the experience of 
the author less rich. With his knowledge of gov- 
ernment practices—he has been a consultant 
not only in the field of international economics 

and with his outstanding ability as a writer, 
Wilcbdx might have greatly elucidated the funda 
mental problem if he had not been caught in the 
typical dilemma of laissez faire and semi-laissez 
How can the kind of world in 
which men would be willing to forego illiberal 


faire economists: 


practices be created except through comprehen 
Sive government guidance of economic life? 

CARL LANDAUER 
University of California 
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A popular history of the Catholic church. By PRP 
Hucues. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp 
294. $3.50 


The author of this volume made it clear at the 
outset that he was not writing a ‘“‘complete history” 
of the Roman Catholic church, although the ad 
vertisement on the jacket claims that it is such a his- 
tory. He carefully. selected the most important 
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movements and events, weaving together all perti- 
nent factors for the perusal of the laity. Asa result, 
we have a highly useful and very readable book 
which can be consulted with profit by both orthodox 
and liberal Protestants. It should prove instructive 
to those Protestant historians who still believe that 
the classical humanism of the Italian Renaissance 
was thoroughly Christian rather than semipagan, as 
Philip Hughes ably indicates (pp. 148-50). Those 
Protestants in particular who have ceased to be 
Christians are not as a rule aware of the great debt 
which protestantism owes to catholicism. 

Hughes, on the other hand, lets his zeal to magni- 
fy the spiritual power of the Catholic church commit 
serious factual errors. On his first page he identifies 
the Aramaic church (which is still an independent 
denomination) with the Roman Catholic church, 
though the latter was not vet in existence. He should 
have been more careful with the use of his terminol- 
ogy. This is particularly true on page 185, where he 
claims that ‘‘the second state of Protestantism re- 
jects dogmatic belief altogether.’’ What about those 
millions of Lutherans and Calvinists who clung more 
stubbornly to their respective creeds than the Ro- 
man Catholics have done? They still do so today. 
Another statement that needs correction is this: 
‘*The test of Christian orthodoxy is the teaching of 
the Roman Church” (see p. 8). 

Readers must also be cautioned against the idea 
that “‘Justinian’s death was followed by a long, 
steady decline” (p. 44). The East Roman or Byzan- 
tine Empire had its great revivals when Italy was 
merely one of its provinces, and the Greek Catholic 
church operated a flourishing university long before 
Italy or France possessed anything remotely re- 
sembling the University of Constantinople (a secular 
university). But Hughes deserves great credit for his 
frank discussion of the abuses in the papal court dur- 
ing the closing decades of the Middle Ages. He is 
absolutely right when he states that through Paul 
IV (1555-59) ‘‘the Paganism of the Renaissance is 
driven from the papacy” (p. 173). Unfortunately, he 
is not thoroughly familiar with such a vast religious 
movement as the Devotio Moderna, which produced 
the immortal book known as The imitation of Christ. 
While the Roman curia was filled with corruption, 
the pious Dutch mystics provided a much-needed 
demand for reform. For this demand Martin Luther 
and John Calvin have received far too much credit, 
as Hughes should know. He calls Calvin ‘‘a French 
Lutheran refugee in Switzerland” (p. 159), not realiz- 
ing, apparently, how much Calvin owed to certain 
good Catholics in France and the Netherlands. 


a] 
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Hughes needs a thorough study of early protestant- 

ism as much as the average Protestant needs a 

sound understanding of the medieval church. 
ALBERT HyMA 


International historical survey of the question of crimi 
nal jurisdiction. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1949. 7s. 6d. 


Language of politics: studies in quantitative semantics. 
fe By Harorp D. Lasswett, Natuan Lerres, and 
Me Associates. (‘Library of policy sciences.’’) New 


Bes York: George W. Stewart, Inc., 1949. Pp. 398. 


eh i 

Language of politics is the first volume of a 
projected ‘‘Library of policy sciences,” the aim 
of which is to publish books that clarify issues or 
processes of policy. The preface to Language of poli 
tics states: ‘‘The central theme of this book is that 
political power can be better understood to the de- 
gree that language is better understood, and that the 
language of politics can be usefully studied by quan 
titative methods. Part of the volume is given over 
to the technical problems of quantification, but 
space is taken up with applications, chiefly to the 
language of communism since 1918” (p. v). The book 
is thus semantical in orientation, in that it ap 
proaches one phase of human behavior—political be- 
havior—via the language which persons use to fur- 
ther this behavior. Its uniqueness lies in the attempt 
to study this language in quantitative terms. Lan 
guage of politics is without doubt the most important 
study in quantitative semantics which has appeared 
to date. Since the methods used are applicable to an) 
kind of human behavior, they should be carefully 
considered by the historian as providing a new tool 
for historical investigation. The more than a hun- 
dred pages devoted to Russian communism are 
themselves good evidence for the applicability of the 
proposed techniques to historical studies. 

Most of the chapters of Language of politics are 
reports of work done under the War Communica 
tions Research Project at the Library of Congress. 
These are prefaced by three chapters, written by 
Harold Lasswell, which explain the general point of 
view from which the specific studies were made. 
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Slavonic encyclopaedia. Fdited by Josepu S. 
Rovucek, Ph.D., University of Bridgeport. New 
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Pp 


York 
$18 
Apart from the 
been produced, the major fault of this volume, ‘‘the 
p. vii), lies 


Philosophical Library, 1949 


5°. 


carelessness with which it has 


first Slavonic Encyclopaedia in English” 
in its attempt to be many things to many people. It 
Slavonic, Ameri- 
the ap- 


is not one encyclopedia but four 
can-Slavonic, Ukrainian, and Soviet-and 
proach varies with the individual writer. There is 
but one also tinds un 


One indi 


much scholarly objectivity, 
abashed Stalinism,and shrill nationalism 
cation of the last is the inclusion of two sets of bio- 
graphical notes on certain important personalities, 
with one set describing them as.Ukrainians and an 
other as Russians: ‘‘Repin” and ‘‘Ryepin,” ‘‘Chay 
kovsky” and ‘*Tschaikovsky,” ‘*Tugan-Bara 
novsky, M. I.,” and ‘‘Tuhan-Baranovsky, Mik 
hailo.”’ There seems to have been little or no proof 
reading: ‘‘UKVD” appears several times instead of 
“NKVD” (pp. 1017-18); Prince Andrew Kurbskvy is 
cited asa Pole (p. 432) and again, as ‘‘Kurksky,”’ as 
the princes of Yaroslav (p. 434); 
there is a reference to “Ole Rurikovich,” Prince of 
Kiev (p. 494), but Oleg, 
of Rurik. Some significant figures of the ‘‘Slavic’ 


and 


a descendant of 


who is meant, was not a son 


world are omitted (Hermann Minkowski, the bril 
liant Polish mathematician; Alfred Korzybski, the 
Polish semanticist; the Russian historian, Michael 
Karpovich, at Harvard) 
fed on individuals who, however worthy, are 
the faul 


a circumspect reacer will 


while much space is ex 
pen 
without major distinction. Despite all 
and there are many 
terial that is well 


and ma 


presented and very useful the economi 


a great deal of information 
c sections, the 


d the 


part devoted to ‘‘Politics and government,” at 
historiographies of the various Slavic countries. The 
editor states that the ency 


door to the Slavonic world’ 


2 tries ‘‘to ope n the 
This it does, but 
the door should be entere ie informed and 
the expert who are 
equipped to face the within. 
ALFRED A, SKERPAN 
By Curt Sacus. Lon- 
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A short history of science and scientific thought, with 
readings from the great scientists from the Babyloni 
ans to Einstein. By FRANKS. TAYLOR. New York 
Norton, 1949. Pp $<.0¢ 
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Human rights: comments and interpretations. Edited 
by UNESCO. With an introduction by Jacques 
MARITAIN. New York: Columbia Universits 
Press, 1949. Pp. 287. $3 
A collection of essays b 
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rights of 
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P. WiENER. With a foreword by JoHn Dewey. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. 300. $5.00. 
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Gli Inglesi in Italia durante le campagne na poleoniche 
(Lord W. Bentinck). By A. CApocrasst. (‘‘Bibli- 
oteca di cultura moderna,’ No. 460.) Bari: 
Laterza, 1949. Pp. 320. L. 1,100. 
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TINA PHELPS Harris, and CHARLES C. BAYLEY. 
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Ustanovlenie sovetskoi vlasti v Dagestane i borbe s 
germano-turetskimi interventami, 1917-1919 gg. 
{The establishment of Soviet power in Dagestan, 
and the struggle with the German-Turkish inter- 
vention, 1917-19.) By N. Emirov. Moscow, 
1949. Pp. 186. 


The opening of an era, 1848: an historical symposium. 
Edited by Francois FrjyT6. With an introduc- 
tion by A. J. P. Taytor. London: Allan Wingate, 
1948. Pp. 444. 21s. 

This volume is an English edition of Le printemps 
des peuples: 1548 dans le monde, edited by Frangois 
Fejt6 and published in two volumes in the spring of 
1948 (Paris). 

Neither the English nor the French edition of this 
work is a well-synthesized volume; both are merely 
a series of disconnected essays on the revolutionary 
movement in various countries by one American 
(Arthur J. May’s article on ‘‘America and the revo- 
lutions of the middle of the last century”) and 
twelve European scholars: Francois Fejt6 (introduc- 
tion, conclusion, and the article on Hungary), Jean 
Halperin (Switzerland), Georges Bourgin (France), 
Delio Cantimori (Italy), J. Quero Molares (Spain), 
John Bartier (Belgium), Edmond Vermeil (Ger- 
many), Robert Endres (Austria), Arnost Klima 
(Bohemia), Michael Roller (Romania), Benjamin 
Goriely (Poland and Russia), and Michael B. 
Sakellario (Greece). 

These essays are rather uneven in treatment. 
Some are well written; in others the organization is 
at times so faulty that the reader is occasionally left 
in a state of confusion similar to that of the revolu- 
tionists of 1848. If there is any single thread that 
holds most of the essays together, it is that many of 
the authors have emphasized social and economic 
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matters and have written their treatises from a 
rather strong leftist point of view. 

The very organization of the volume has made it 
impossible to avoid frequent repetition. Thus, for 
example, French foreign policy not only is discussed 
in Bourgain’s article on France but is again touched 
upon in the articles dealing with Italy, Belgium, and 
Poland. The Frankfort assembly is treated not only 
in Vermeil’s essay on Germany but again in Endres’ 
and Klima’s treatises on Austria and Bohemia. Be- 
cause the revolution in the Habsburg monarchy is 
dealt with in three separate articles and events in 
Transylvania are included in Roller’s discussion of 
Romania, the essays dealing with the revolution in 
the Habsburg monarchy are especially repetitious 
and at times confusing. 

In some respects the volume under review is 
much more complete than the usual account of 1848. 
The impact of the revolutionary movement upon 
such countries as the United States, Great Britain, 
Greece, the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, and 
Spain, so often neglected in the usual work, is ade- 
quately and extensively covered. But this has been 
done at the expense of other phases of the revolution, 
which need better and more elaborate treatment. In 
the first place, why has no separate chapter been 
allotted to a discussion of the revolutionary move- 
ment among the South Slavs, who certainly played 
a much more important role in the revolution than 
did the Russians, Americans, British, Greeks, Scan- 
dinavians, Belgians, or Spaniards? And again, why 
has so much space been devoted to the countries 
listed above, while only thirty pages have been al- 
lotted to the Frankfort assembly and the revolution- 
ary movement in all states in Germany except Aus- 
tria? 

In short, the above volume is not a balanced, 
well-organized, and well-integrated account of the 
revolution of 1848, but rather a series of separate 
essays, uneven in treatment, which have unity main- 
ly because they have been bound together within the 
same covers. 

R. Joun Ratu 
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A history of the Jews in modern times. By MAX 
RAISIN. Rev New York: Hebrew Publishing, 
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The house of Nasi: the Duke of Naxos. By Crecu 
Rory. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1948. Pp. 250. $3.00 

Joseph Nasi, the 


ludes his popular study of 


With the present volume on 


the house of Nasi, the first volume of which had been 
devoted to Dofia Gracia, the duke’s aunt and moth 
er-in-law (Journal, XXI [1949], 267-68). Even be 
54, when the Nasi 
reverted to 


fore household reached 
Constantinople and ope! 
Donia Gracia had often depended on her nephew to 
look after the extensive and complex interests of her 
trading and banking firm. As her 


then, Joseph came to be well known, 


1553 


Judaism, 


representative, 
sought after, 
or feared in leading business, diplomatic, and 
perial circles on the continent 

His chief eminence, however, Nasi enjoved only 
aiter he had settled in Turkey, where he became a 
favorite of the sultan, first of Suleiman the Magniti 
cent and then, principally, of Selim IT. Fora number 
of vears, almost until the end of Selim’s reign in 
1574, Joseph sometimes exerted a n 
international affairs 

Roth’s statement, ‘‘For an 
Was without question the most prominent 
powerful Jew in the world” (p. 161 
somewhat melancholy. That Nasi 


entire generation, he 
and most 
is very likels 
rue, and yet 
should receive Tiberias and some surrounding vil 
lages as a grant, that he should be named Duke of 
Naxos and its neighboring islands, no doubt created 
a stir among his coreligionists, especially among 
Levantine Jews and those of Spanish-Portuguese ori 
gin. But the more one studies Roth’s chapters on 
these events, the more it is difficult to take Joseph 
Nasi seriously at all. His plarts in behalf of a Jewish 
bustling 


settlement in Tiberias may be described as 


and even imaginative; but the results were hardly 


more than transitory. By 1569 he was weary of the 


whole project. Again, the most that can be 
his appointment as Duke of Naxos is that, alt 
he faced intrigue and 


lignities 


Tt itior 
Opposition, 


ne Succet 
holding onto his « } 
with the duchy 


himself savs, ‘‘the 


were m 
title la 
It is not unfair to say 
took flashes of enthusiasn 
There 


that, had he become king of Cy 


power is nothing to 


the question after the Turkist 

he would have moplished ar 

ni would have accompusned an 
> 


liberias or Naxos. Roth’s 


that, subconsciously, Na 
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Cyprus because it might serve as a place of refuge 
for his suffering coreligionists need not be dismissed 
at the outset when we recall Marrano nature and 
experiences. But there is nothing to indicate that, 
with this particular ambition realized, Nasi would 
have risen above his limitations—a flamboyance of 
manner disguising instability of purpose, an over- 
contidence in his own wealth and sources of infor- 
mation, perhaps, too, a proneness to forget that he 
was, after all, a dependent of the sultan. 

When all is said, therefore, Joseph Nasi emerges 
as little better than a mediocrity. His life no doubt 
forced him into many dangerous adventures, and 
something of romance clings to his Marrano career. 
There surely was a splendor about his conduct of 
life, his palace, and his position at court ina century 
when Jews were often grateful to be left unmolested. 
But, like his fortune at the time of his death (see 
p. 193), his abilities and his works were overestimat- 
ed by his contemporaries. All this is clear enough 
from Roth’s biography. From the way he treats his 
subject, however—often dragging in material which 
is only remotely relevant to what is being discussed 
—one gets the impression that Roth is almost anx- 
ious to make of Nasi and his schemes more than they 
deserve. 
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Since only the latter portion of the title contains 
the clue to what the volume is about, Economic de- 
velopment in selected countries: plans, programmes and 
agencies is in part a misleading label for this collec- 
tion of materials published by the United Nations 
department of economic affairs. The book does not 
deal with economic development or the problems re- 
lating thereto, in the countries included. Rather, the 
texts of 
paraphrased, without particular reference to the 


selected official economic measures are 
problems which gave rise to the measures and with- 
out inquiry into their eflicacy in coping with those 
problems. It is admitted that ‘‘the report is of a de- 
scriptive nature; no analysis... is intended here” 
(p. iii). The areas covered include seven Latin- 
American states (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela); India, prior to the 
recent constitutional changes there; some areas of 
Africa (Liberia, Egypt, the Anglo-Egvptian Sudan, 
and selected nonself-governing areas under British 
and French rule); and two European states (Poland 
and Yugoslavia). This assortment is justified by the 
assertion that the book is addressed to ‘‘the econo- 
mies of the less developed countries” (p. iii). Essen 
tially, the volume is limited to descriptions of some 
government agencies and summaries of selected eco- 
nomic plans now on the books in the areas covered 
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The utility of this publication lies in its serving as a 
combined check list and digest of selected official 
economic measures which the United Nations 
partment of economic affairs regards, for one reason 


ce- 


or another, as salient. Any inquiry into problems of 
economic development in the countries involved, 
any analysis or evaluation of the:steps taken to meet 


these questions, must be based largely on sources 
and considerations lying outside the scope of this 
book. Since the function of the volume is so circum- 
scribed, there can be little wonder at the fact that 
the sole conclusion to which the editors come is that 
it has apparently been thought proper, in the areas 
reviewed, for government to concern itself actively 
with problems of economic development. Prospec 

tive readers may be less enthusiastic about the reve- 
lation that a second volume handling additional 
countries in the same 


way is in preparation than 


about the announcement that analyses of economic 
development in selected countries are planned for 


future studies, some of them already 
under way”’ (p. tii) 
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“Nations never 

leaders except those who have asked them to shed 


. By J. HaMppen 


library,” ec 


Rowsi 


4.50, 
have cheerfully followed any 

their blood,” Georges Clemenceau wrote in his « uloy 
gy of Demosthenes, composed in his eighty-fifth 
year. The courage and energy that made the ‘‘tiger” 
a living force in French politics for half a century 

were still unsubdued in his final days of retirement 
and public neglect. This courage and this energy re 

ceive a stirring acknowledgment in these three 
books, published just twenty years after Clemen 

ceau’s death. It is probable they will mark the begin 

ning of a Clemenceau revival! 

Today the ‘‘tiger’s” statue stands higher in his 
torical perspective than at any time since 1918. Time 
has made it clear that the third French Republic 
produced no figure of equally rugged dimensions to 
stand beside him. He filled, in the first World War 
the critical role that Churchill discharged with such 
resolution and eloquence in the second. It is symp 
tomatic of thisiron century that statesmen who have 
led their nations in war tend to capture and hold the 
spotlight of history with increasing insistence 

Jackson’s brief study, Clemenceau and the Third 
Republic, was written to order for the ‘‘Teach your 
self history library,” edited by A. L. Rowse. Each vol- 
ume in this series (some forty are now completed or 
in preparation) utilizes ‘‘a biography of a great man 
to open up a significant historical theme.”’ By choos- 
ing as contributors scholars who combine sound aca 
demic standards with a pleasing popular style, the 
editor hopes to “‘bring the university into the homes 
of the people.”” These aims are admirably vindicated 
in Clemenceau and the Third Republic, which is writ 
ten with authority, clarity, and charm 


It is an exacting task to cover a crowded life of 
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eighty-eight vears in sixty-five thousand words; and 
to outline, in addition, the political background 
across which a leading character threw his shadow is 
more difficult still. In a few, but surprisingly few, 
passages Jackson’s sentences grow cryptic for lack 
of qualification. Of besieged Paris in 1870 he writes, 
‘There was no communication except by dirigible 
the every 


Concerning Clemenceau’s first min 


[sic] balloons which were at mercy of 
breeze” 
istry, he observes, ‘‘Clemenceau’s main preoccupa 


(p. 20) 


tion was not with domestic but with foreign affairs” 
(p. 142), but six pages later, ‘‘Domestic affairs left 
Clemenceau little time for the conduct of 
policv.”” Readers in the United States may sense a 


slight strangeness in occasional phrases where Brit 


foreign 


ish and American usage differs, but the variants are 
ministry ol 


home office, for instance, for t 
to re 


so minor 
the interior—that no real confusion is likely 
The ‘‘Teach yourself history” 
to un 
ize of the volumes fits them for 
the casual 


sult. eries should 


prove a helpful addition lergraduate reading 
lists, and the handy 
the pocket or 
reader 

The tiger of France by Wythe Williams is a less 
achieves vitality 


overcoat handbag of 


orderly and systematic work. It 
largely because Clemenceau had a savage and inim 
itable wit and Williams recorded or recalled many 
off-the-record comments. These 
with the indomitable vigor, the impudence, and the 
irascibility of that terrible 
gloves. The subtitle, Conversations 
describes the book fairly. Thoug 


rh cast in 
it is too impressionistic and episodic 


still flash and seai 


old man with the gray 
with Clemenceau, 
the rn 
of a biography, 
consistent characterization or tell a 
The shifting scenes are all fore 
the 


to present a 


progressive tale 
ground; the sense of historical perspective and 


skilfully suggested relationshiy s by which Jac kson 
achieves a three-dimensional frame are lacking in 
Williams’ The tiger of France isa“ 


irm 


treatment 


and vivid tribute to a great man by a journalist whe 


over a period of 
than history, and it wi 


a stronger appeal for the poy 


saw him many times sixteer 
but it is more soliloquy 
vular reader than f 
serious student 
That Clemenceau express 

and piquant English when he 
J. M. Keynes remarked on this 
nomic consequences of the peace ( : 
Wythe Williams plays upon this theme with 
He tells how 


menceau picked up the expressior 


cout 


ittr 
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nalist’s flair for the picturesque 
loud” in order to loose it at Llo 
he complained (privately for 


” with the I 


nhrases were 


‘“‘ovummed up the works ourteen Poi 
As many of these 


according to 


reporte 


Williams, in 


t be 


down, notes 


made at the time, 
utterances. But stri 


they m 


us 
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and authentk 


other points would require some correctio 


} 
pages. Clemenceau did not cover the fal 


mond for the Temps (p. 17); he reached An 
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in 1865. His first ministry was formed in 1906, not 
1907 (p. 101). Théophile Delcassé did not hold the 
portfolio of minister of marine, or any other post, in 
Clemenceau’s cabinet in 1909 (p. 107). The English 
title of Grandeur et miséres d@’une victoire (Paris, 1930) 
was not Grandeur and misery of peace (p. 300). But 
such slips, which may be easily corrected, will not 
trouble those who like to meet makers of history en 
pantouffes. They will read and enjoy these intimate 
glimpses of a man who had few intimates. 

Samuel Applebaum’s scholarly evaluation of 
Clemenceau as a thinker, as journalist and sociolo- 
gist, novelist and playwright, biographer and critic, 
is a timely corrective to the numerous sketches that 
have advertised his more tempestuous qualities. The 
writer has traced with the care appropriate in a doc- 
tora! dissertation the intellectual origins of Clemen- 
ceau’s matured convictions. He confesses that ‘‘no 
one can declare with certainty how much Clemen- 
ceau, the politician, owed to Clemenceau, the schol- 
ar” (p. 174). But the fact that the “tiger” was a 
thinker as well as a man of action needed re-empha- 
sis, and this sane study is an important milestone in 
the approach to a definitive biography. 

The intellectual affiliations that linked Clemen- 
ceau to D’Holbach and Helvetius, to Pierre-Jean- 
Georges Cabinis and Destutt de Tracy, to Comte, 
Taine, and Renan, are examined with a thoughtful 
awareness of the climate of secular opinion in mod- 
ern France. Clemenceau’s essays in belles-lettres, 
Applebaum concedes, were his least successful lit- 
erary efforts; he was too much the orator and 
polemicist to subordinate hmself to the technique 
of the novelist or dramatist. But as a journalist he 
ranked as one of the most vigorous and influential! 
of his age. The value of Applebaum’s analysis is in- 
creased by his clear style, the thorough documenta- 
tion, and a ten-page bibliography. 
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La taxation des prix sous la Révolution francaise. By 
Jacques BERTRAND. Paris: Continentales, 1940. 
Pp. 224. Fr. 400 


Les deux France. By PreRRE BESSAND-MASSENET 


Paris: Plon, ro4o. Pp. 304. Fr. 390. 


Histoire du naturalisme francais. Vol. 1, Le natura 
lisme en marche. Vol 
phant. By CHARLES 
1949. Pp. 400+ 


II, Le naturalisme triom- 
BEUCHAT. Correa, 
544. Fr. 420+ 540 
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Marcel Proust: the veiled wanderer. By MARTHE 
BrBesco. London: Falcon, 1949. Pp. 88. 7s. 6d. 

Les pensées des rois de France. By GABRIEL Boissy. 
Paris: Michel, 1949. Pp. 392. Fr. 570. 


Hippolyte Carnot et le ministére de Vinstruction pu- 
blique de la II® République (24 février-25 juillet 
1848). By Paut Carnot. Raspail. By GEORGES 
Duveau. A Lyon, en 1848: les voraces. By JUSTIN 
Gopart. Les écrivains devant la révolution de 
1848: Lamartine, Hugo, Lamennais, George Sand, 
Michelet, Beranger. By JEAN Pommrer. Lamen- 
nats et la démocratie. By RENE Rémonp. (‘‘Col- 
lection du centenaire de la révolutiog de 1848,” 
published under the patronage of the Comité na- 
tional du Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1948. Pp. 83-+62+ 70+ 77+ 76. 
Fr. 80 each. 

These booklets, part of the “Collection du cen- 
tenaire de la révolution de 1848,” serve their com- 
memorative purpose well enough, though they pre- 
sent the men and events of 1848 variously with 
sober respect, indulgent apology, and gentle con- 
descension; but they do little to help explain the 
revolution or to illuminate the issues involved in it: 

Justin Godart takes a somewhat broader canvas 
than the other authors: he recounts events in Lyon 
from the insurrection in 1831 on through the revolu- 
tion of 1848. He presents the workingmen of Lyon as 
his heroes; he regards their insurrection as the con- 
sequence of their wretched exploitation—he holds 
that in Lvon at that time, more than elsewhere, busi- 
ness depended upon the exploitation of the workers 

-and he presents them as modest in their aims and 
in their behavior. He repeats the judgment of one of 
the more extreme revolutionaries of the time that the 
working class in Lyon had a mania for ‘‘order” and 
that, by striving too much to prevent disorder and 
by failing, therefore, to press the revolution more 
vigorously, the working class itself helped bring 
about the defeat of the revolution. Godart does not 
present this as his own view, but he seems to sub- 
scribe to it. 

Jean Pommier shows a rather patronizing atti- 
tude toward most of the writers whom he discusses. 
He indulges Pierre-Jean Béranger asa man who was 
ill-suited in temperament to take an active part in 
politics and who was wise, therefore, not to do so. 
He accepts Félicité de Lamennais as a kind of so 
cialist at heart, but he presents him asa saint of the 
primitive church, born out of his proper time, and he 
does not suggest unmixed praise for Lamennais as 
such. He regards Alphonse de Lamartine as a cap 
tive to his own conceit, a conceit too modest to per- 
mit the poet-politican to see himself as a Cromwell 
or a Monk but sufficient to inspire him to see him 
self as a Washington. He sums up Victor Hugo as 
“Olympio dupe de Badinguet” (p. 68). He excuses 
Jules Michelet for his abstention from a personal 
part in the revolution on the ground that Michelet 
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had to complete his work on the Revolution of 1789 
and thus to provide his contemporaries with the 
whole tableau on which to model their own behavior. 
For George Sand, alone among these writers, he 
seems to have a somewhat warmer regard: he de- 
picts her as a kind of maternal spirit of the revolu- 
tion, scolding and chastising, but loving as a mother 
toward her children. 

Paul Carnot submits a respectful testimonial to 
his grandfather, Hippolyte Carnot, the minister of 
public instruction during the initial period of the 
revolution. He bases his tribute on the ground that 
Carnot sought to institute l’ensetgnement primaire 
obligatoire et gratuit and to set up, among the insti 
tutions of higher education, a school of public ad- 
ministration to provide a trained élite for high gov- 
ernment service. The Third Republic was to realize 
the program of Carnot in respect to primary educa- 
tion, the author points out, and the Fourth Republic 
was to take up the project for a school of public ad- 
ministration; Hippolyte Carnot thus laid down, in 
the midst of the upheaval of 1848, a sound program 
for subsequent times. 

Frangois Raspail appears, in the view of Georges 
Duveau, as ‘un Proudhon du pauvre” (p. 60). Ras- 
pail and P.-J. Proudhon were kinsmen in spirit, the 
author suggests, both good gquarante-huitards; but 
Raspail was more at home than Proudhon with the 
common people, more solicitous of human distress, 
and not so much under the spell of his own rhetoric. 

Lamennais et la démocratie is one of the better 
studies in this series. René Rémond seeks to vindi- 
cate Lamennais as a genuine guarante-huitard, not, 
as most other republican historians suggest, as a re- 
ligious prophet who wandered into a scene in which 
he had no place; the author therefore gives principal 
attention to the intellectual progress of Lamennais 
between 1834 and 1848. Rémond succeeds in evok- 
ing in the reader a sympathy for Lamennais as a 
person; he does not succeed so well, however, in trac- 
ing the inner logic of Lemennais’s thought, proceed- 
ing from his religious views to his views on social 
politics; and he does not relate the thought of 
Lamennais to broader movements in the world of 
thought at that time. 

These studies and the others in the series, taken 
together, leave the student of the revolution of 1848 
dissatisfied. It is perhaps too much to expect a de 
tached reappraisal of the revolution of 1848 in a 
series of little books such as these, issued to com 
memorate the revolution; and it is perhaps a work 
of some good to provide, as these booklets do well, 
a popularized knowledge of the men and events of 
1848. Yet there is reason to regret that the centen 
nial has not inspired a more serious attempt on the 
part of scholars to understand better the issues of 
1848, so near to the issues of our own times, or that 
the occasion has not brought forth at least some 
more substantial monographic research to help pre- 
pare for a serious reappraisal of the revolution 


PAUL FARMER 
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Frankreich von Gambetta zu Clemenceau. By WERNER 

RICHTER. Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Ver- 

lag, 1946. Pp. 496. 

This is a journalist’s, rather than a historian’s, 
book. It has all the advantages of a direct approach 
and a stimulating narrative; it draws skilful and 
impressive portraits of Gambetta and Thiers, of 
Ferry and Freycinet, of Delcassé and Caillaux, of 
Poncaré, and, above all, of Clemenceau. Even minor 
figures are sketched with some brilliancy, though the 
search for the piquant sometimes overreaches itself. 
Whether the remarks on Boulanger’s ‘“‘almost Ger- 
manic type’ (p. 160), on Barrés ‘‘heart-shaped”’ 
face (p. 389), or on King Edward’s “‘eighty-eighter 
Uppman cigars” contribute much to history may be 
doubted. But there is no doubt that the book makes 
excellent reading. And nobody will blame the au- 
thor for being absorbed with the great theme of 
French vitality and resurrection, a perennial his- 
torical theme and one leading into basic questions of 
the political, social, and spiritual history of France. 

What must be objected to, however, is the very 
subjective selection of aspects within which this 
theme is treated and the biographical point of view 
which is, in the main, applied to it. There are some 
good and colorful pages on the resilence of le pays 
(pp. 213-16), there is a chapter on technical ad- 
vances and one on the ‘‘Renaissance,” which centers 
around Charles Péguy. But, while the author is 
fascinated by the phenomenon of ‘‘humiliated” 
France ascending again to the rank of a great power, 
he glosses over the flaws in the economic and social 
system which tended to make the diplomatic and 
psychological revival a doubtful achievement and 
which have vitiated victory. A perspective which 
ends with rg1g seems rather too narrow. All the au- 
thor’s emphasis is on the men who worked for, and 
succeeded in, the undoing of what he regards as 
Bismarck’s basic blunder, the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Those who thought in broader interna- 
tional terms are less sympathetically treated, and 
Jean Jaurés’ assassination was, as it were, a ‘‘revenge 
of reality” (p. 426). 

In consequence of these highly selective views, 
the development of Franco-German relations forms 
the leading thread throughout the book. Unfortu- 
nately, this part of the story is least satisfactory. 
However skeptical one may be of the final value of 
diplomatic documents, an author who simply dis- 
regards the existence of the Documents diplomatiques 
frangats (Paris, 1929 ) or of Die grosse Politik 
der europdischen Kabinette (Berlin, 1922-27) 
bound to fall short of the mark. He has the journal- 
ist’s predilection for the light from behind the cou- 
lisses and tends to be original by the self-defeating 
method of neglecting the original sources as well as 
the endeavors of professional historians. Just as a 
consultation of D. W. Brogan’s book on the Third 
Republic might have been useful, so the study, for 
example, of the balanced account which G. P. Gooch 
has given of Franco-German relations or of William 
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L. Langer’s contributions to the diplomatic history 
of the period would have prevented what prcatically 
amounts to a carrving-over of numerous time- 
honored legends. 

H. RoTHFELS 


The French Revolution. By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
(“Thinker’s library.”) London: Watts, 1949. Pp. 
182. 3s. 6d. 


A Communist party in action: an account of the organ- 
ization and operations in France. By A. Rossi. 
Translated and edited by WittmorE KENDALL. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 
301. $4.00. 


Rouher et le Second Empire. By ROBERT SCHNERB. 
Paris: Colin, 1949. Pp. 332. Fr. 750. 


Histoire de la Premiére Armée francaise Rhin- 
Danube. By Latrre DE TassiGny. Paris: Plon, 
1949. Pp. 650. Fr. 690. 


Frangots I*’, le roi etle régne. By CHARLES TERRASSE. 
Paris: Grasset, 1949. Pp. 352. Fr. 570. 


Democracy in France: the Third Republic. By Davin 
Tuomson. Reprint. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 283. $3.00. 


Reaktsionnaia vneshniaia politika Frantsusskikh 
pravykh sotsialistov 1936-1939. |The reactionary 
foreign policy of the French right socialists, 
1936-39.] By R. VARFOLOMEEVA. Moscow: Gos- 
politizdat, 1949. Pp. 146. 


Renan: la guerre de 7o et la ‘‘Réforme”’ de la France. 
By Louis Vik. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1949. Pp. 


77°. 


Ilistoire de l’armée francaise. By GENERAL WEy- 
GAND. Paris: Flammarion, 1949. Pp. 400. Fr. 
2,300. 

GERMANY 

Le dossier Canaris, service secret allemand. By KAR1 
HEINZ ABSHAGEN. Paris: Chavane, 1949. Pp. 288 
Fr. 270. 


The German Social Democratic party, 1914-1921. By 
A. JosepH Brertav. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 374. $4.75. 


We survived: the stories of fourteen of the hidden and 
the hunted in Nasi Germany. As told to Eric H. 
Boram. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 


Press, 1950. Pp. 308. $3.75 


Wandering scholar. By M. J. Bonn. New York: John 
Day Co., 1948. Pp. 403. $5.00 
Solid and stimulating books in English on the 
Weimar Republic and some of its key figures fill a 
sizable shelf, but few of these volumes convey any- 
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thing of the cultural atmosphere characteristic of 
pre-Hitler Germany. While Professor Moritz Julius 
Bonn does not supply the reader with startling po- 
litical revelations, his book has decidedly the merit 
of recovering the spirit of a bygone age. The Ameri- 
can student of twentieth-century Europe will find in 
these unpretentious but attractive memoirs the true 
flavor of German liberal democracy. In this respect 
the volume ranks with ‘Bruno Walter’s Theme and 
variations (New York, 1946) and Franz Schoen- 
berner’s Confessions of a European intellectual 
(Journal, XVIII [1946], 370), though it hardly com- 
pares with a few masterpieces which unfortunately 
were not translated into English, among them the 
recollections of Bonn’s great teacher Lujo Brentano 
and the biographies of Adolf von Harnack (by his 
daughter Agnes von Zahn-Harnack) and Friedrich 
Naumann (by Theodor Heuss). 

The value of M. J. Bonn’s memoirs to historians 
does not rest so much on the reminiscences of a busy 
academic life as on his shrewd appraisals of those 
statesmen with whom he collaborated in the era 
between the two wars, especially in the long-winded 
attempts to solve the problem of reparations. Bonn 
does not mince words about the German delegation 
at Versailles, to which he was attached as economic 
adviser. Ulrich, count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, the 
head of the delegation, was in his opinion ‘‘a courtier 
rather than a statesman...far better fitted to 
deal with persons than with problems” (p. 228). He 
remained seated at the plenary session of the peace 
conference because he was nervous and ‘‘did not 
want the Allied statesmen to see a Count Brock- 
dorff-Rentzau tremble before them” (p. 230). Bonn 
is similarly critical of another statesman of the 
Weimar Republic, Walther Rathenau, whom he ob 
served closely during the coup of Rapallo: ‘‘He ap 
proached all problems as an aesthete and a mystic. 
... Discussing currency and monetary issues with 
him was like talking to a dreamer who does not care 
to understand facts but is in search of material for 
prophecies’’ (p. 267). Even more acid is his com- 
ment on Wilhelm Cuno, who served as chancellor 
during the Ruhr conflict: ‘‘He would have been a 
superb reception clerk in the most exclusive hotel” 
(p. 279). His thumbnail sketch of Hjalmar Schacht 
is equally convincing: ‘‘He was a curious blend of 
shrewdness and naiveté. Both his ambition and his 
vanity were boundless; his imagination was fervent 
but rather hazy” (p. 303). This reviewer enjoyed 
these and many other clever characterizations but 
must object to one faux pas. Bonn, who served as a 
member of the European Center of the Carnegie En- 
dowment, describes its president, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, as ‘‘probably the greatest platitudinarian 
who ever lived” (p. 301). Those of us who knew the 
late Dr. Butler a little bit better are bound to regret 
such a lapse into bad taste. But, otherwise, Bonn’s 
memoirs are heartily recommended to American 
scholars. 

Fexix E. Hirscy 
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La pensée militaire allemande. By COLONEL EUGENE 
CARRIAS, breveté d’état-major, 
lettres. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1948. Pp. 388. Fr. goo. 


aocteur es 


One of the most frequently repeated criticisms 
of that much-maligned figure, the military historian, 
has been that he has persisted in treating his subject 
as if it existed in a vacuum and has discussed the 
growth of armies, the strategical 
thought, or the conduct of war without relation to 
concurrent developments in the field of politics, eco 
nomics, or social organization. For the most part, 
this criticism is valid. Scholars like Hans Delbriick, 
Eckart Kehr, and, more recently, Alfred Vagts 
who have discussed military subjects within their 
societal framework—have unfortunately 
imitators. 


evolution of 


had few 


One is led by the opening pages of this new his- 
tory of German military thought to believe that the 
author recognizes the deficiencies of some of his 
predecessors. Certainly, he intimates that his sub 
ject cannot be restricted to its purely technical as 
pects. In the period from Frederick the Great to 
Hitler, he writes, German military thought aimed at 
solving the problem of the relation of the armed 
forces to the life of the nation asa whole, at the same 
time evolving new principles of tactics and strategy 
and a method of command capable of exploiting 
these principles (p. g). All this Colonel Carrias ac 
cepts as the subject matter of his book 

It is regrettable that, having made this promise, 
he fails to carry it out. His study begins with a 
seventy-page discussion of German history and 
culture from the days of Julius Caesar to the present, 
but the main purpose of this seems to be to prove 
that German thought from Luther through Kant, 
from David Strauss, Feuerbach, Marx to 
Nietzsche, is negative or destructive in character (p 
7g) and presumably well suited to a 
which has perfected the theory of Niederwerfung 
strategie. Beyond this, little attempt is made to re 
late the role of the army to political or other de 


and 


Warrior caste 


velopments in Germany. For example, while the 
work of the reformers after Jena and the trving 
problems initiated by the Landwehrordnung of 1815 
are discussed in some detail, the mid-century move 
ment in favor of popular militias rather than stand 
ing armies is given scant attention; the effects of the 
revolution of 1848 upon the Prussian army are 
passed over in silence; and the tight over the army 
reform in the sixties is dismissed in a paragraph. 
Despite the author’s professions, then, this work 
nother histor) 


j doc 


Vritten intro 


becomes, after its first few chapter, a 
of the development of strategical and tactic: 
trine. Assuch, it isa thorough and well 
duction to the subject. It is true that some of Colonel 
} 


opinions his | 


Carrias’ dismissa! of Karl von 
Clausewitz’s comments on the 
phistical (pp. 210-12), his rather ir 


ment of the younger Moltke’s moditication of the 


celensivé as so 


consistent treat 
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Schlieffen doctrine (p. 320)—will not meet universal 
acceptance; and his failure to underline the strate- 
gical deficiencies of the Marne campaign and the 
offensive of 1918 is surprising. Nevertheless, the 
main lines of strategical and tactical development 
are clearly laid out, and the work includes useful 
expository chapters on the great military teachers 
and copious and apt quotations from lesser lights. 
The author’s sections on the evolution of the theory 
of command are excellent. The proficiency of the 
Germans in the art of war can be traced, he be- 
lieves, not only to their objectivity and their refusal 
to be bound by stereotyped ideas but also to their 
insistence upon preserving, within the framework of 
co-ordinated command, the greatest possible amount 
of freedom for the initiative of individual com- 
manders. 

GorRDON A. CRAIG 


Decision in Germany. By GENERAL Lucius D. Cay. 
New York: Doubleday, 1950. Pp. 522. $4.50. 


Vneshniaia politika i diplomattiia Germanskogo 
imperializma v kontse XIX veka. [The foreign 
policy and diplomacy of German imperi«lism at 
the end of the nineteenth century.) By ARKADII 
SAMSONOVICH ERUSLAIMSKII. Moscow: Akade- 
miia Nauk SSSR, 1948. Pp. 767. 


Wer spielte falsch? Hitler, Hindenburg, der Kron- 
prinz, Hugenberg, Schleicher: ein Tatsachenbe- 
richt aus Deutschlands jiingster Vergangenheit 
nach authentischem Material. By Juxius FrRirep- 
RICH. Hamburg: Laatzen, 1949. Pp. 83. M. 1. 


Leopold von Ranke: das Briefwerk. With a foreword 
and introduction by WALTHER PETER FUCus. 
Hamburg: Hoffman & Campe, 1949. Pp. 627. 

Goethe: UNESCO's homage on the occasion of the 
200th anniversary of his birth, London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1949. 8s. 

Bismarck. By CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD. Paris: 

Michel, 1949. Pp. 496. Fr. 690. 


Krieg und Frieden: Betrachtungen su Krieg und Poli- 
tik seitdem Jahr 1914. By HERMANN Hesse. Ber- 
lin: Suhrkamp, 1949. Pp. 231. M. 9.50. 


Deutsche Gestalten: Studien sum 19. Jahrhundert. By 
THeopor Hevuss. Stuttgart 
Leins, 1949. Pp. 392. 
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Leopold von Ranke: neue Briefe. Collected ard edited 
by Bernnarp Horrt. Hamburg: Hoffmann & 
Campe, 1949. Pp. 7390 


Der unermiidliche Rebel: Leben, Taten und Ver- 
machtnis des Carl Schurz. By JOACHIM MAASs. 
Hamburg: Claassen & Goverts, 1949. Pp. 

M. 8.50. 
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Rehearsal for destruction: a study of political anti- 
semitism in imperial Germany. By PavuL W. 
Massinc. (‘‘Studies in prejudice.”) New York: 
Harper, 1949. Pp. 359. $4.00. 


The German catastrophe: reflections and recollections. 
By FrrepricH MEINECKE. Translated by Sip- 
NEY B. Fay. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 121. $3.00. 

A review of the German edition appeared in the 

Journal, XXI (1949), 151-53. 


Zakhvatnicheskaia politika Germanskogo imperializ- 
ma na vostoke v 1914-1918 gg. {The policy of usur- 
pation of German imperialism in the east in 
1914-18.] By F. I. Norovicu. Leningrad: Gos- 
politizdat, 1947. Pp. 236. 


Bismarck und das Schicksal des deutschen Volkes: zur 
Psychologie und Geschichte der deutschen Frage. 
By Ropert SarrscuicK. Munich: Reinhardt, 
1949. Pp. 198. M. 6.80. 


Der Weg des neunselnten Jahrhunderts. By HERMANN 
ULLMANN. Munich: Kaiser, 1949. Pp. 254. M. 
10.20. 


12 ans auprés d’Hitler. By AvBerT ZOLLER. Paris: 

Julliard, 1949. Pp. 256. Fr. 390. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Nouvelle histoire d’Angleterre. By JEAN ALLARY. 

(‘‘L/histoire racontée 4 tous” series.) Paris: Li- 

brairie Hachette, 1948. Pp. 343. Fr. 400. 

This is another volume addressed to the mythical 
“everyman” who presumably is attracted to histori- 
cal writing only if it is simple, short, and singularly 
unconcerned with the ‘‘problems” of the professional 
historian. The title is somewhat misleading, for there 
is certainly little that is ‘‘new” here, in the way of 
either original analysis or fresh insight. On the con- 
trary, the retention of many of the outmoded con- 
ventions of interpretation is one of the striking fea- 
tures of Allary’s little book. Thus the author makes 
much too much of the role of Edward VII in the 
building of the Entente Cordiale (p. 322), while, in 
the interest of stressing the unique character of the 
British experience, he fails to note any connection 
between the continental revolutions of 1848 and the 
final gasp of chartism (pp. 262-63). The book also 
contains the usual quota of errors. Examples are the 
awarding of a seat in parliament to Francis Place (p. 
247) and the crediting of Charles Stuart Parnell with 

he formation of the Irish Land League (p. 298). All 
this is not to say that the work has no merit. Its style 
is excellent, its organization clear, and the narrative 
moves along witha kind of quiet and judicious moder- 
ation. As a bare skeleton of English development it 
may serve a useful purpose. But one is entitled to ques- 
tion whether even the celebrated man-in-the-street 
would not be better served if the skeleton had a little 
flesh about the bare bones. To describe the relations 
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among Britain, France, and Germany during the 
critical two decades after Versailles in a page and a 
half (pp. 334-35) makes for history that is neither 
very meaningful nor, whatever its literary quality, 
very interesting. 

Henry R. WINKLER 
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The author of this little book interprets hi 
ject broadly. To the 
and division of labor 
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s sub 
discussion of the organization 
in the British foreign oftice he 
adds analyses of the civil service generally, the 
cy-forming agencies, and the relationships ot 
sovereign, the cabinet, and parliament in the sha pi 


of foreign policy and in the conduct of foreign affair 


He has culled a great deal of information from map. 
and he shows 
His 
most important sources are The letters of Queen Vt 
, the British docu 
ments on the origins of the war (London, 1926-28 
and biographies and speeches of British foreign se« 
retaries. Much weight 


books, the material is well organized, 


clearly the interrelation of the topics treate 


toria, series 3 (London, 1930-32 


is given to secondhand opit 
ions. No exe eptions can, of course, be taken to r 
ance upon those of G. P. Gooch, L. M. Penson, en: 
Harold Temperley, but guesses of Wilhelm Dibelius 
and others who never studied British foreign office 
1 need cautious handling. It is 


has missed F. R 


procedure at first han 
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Flournoys’ Parliament and war 


London, 1927 
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other monographs which have direct connections 
with his subject. 
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error when he states that the minute system for off 


in general accurate, the author 
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The Sudan 
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that in the early 
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The expression the ‘‘British goverr 
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Gosses could have written a better book if he 
had examined the great collections of the private 
papers of British statesmen available for public use. 
Nevertheless, he has written one which will be found 
very valuable for students of British foreign rela- 
tions and policy. The book is a good sketch of a 
great subject, but its price seems excessive. 
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The trade winds: a study of British overseas trade dur- 
ing the French wars, 1793-1815. By C. Ernest 
FayLe, C. NortucoTe PARKINSON, A. C. 
WarbLe, C. M. MacInnes, BAstt Luspock, 
J. A. Nixon, Lucy F. Horsrati, H. HEATON. 
Edited by C. NorTHCOTE PARKINSON, late fellow 
of Emmanual College, Cambridge. With an in- 
troduction by ApMIRAL SiR WILLIAM M. James, 
G.C.B. London: Allen & Unwin; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 336. $4.75. 

During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic con- 
flicts, maritime trade was no less vital to the sur- 
vival and final victory of Britainthanit wasinthe two 
world wars. Yet little attention has been paid to this 
subject. The aim of The trade winds is to show what 
a fertile field of study it is. The essays here collected 
do not attempt to give an integrated narrative of 
the period but cover specific topics: English ships, 
seamen, ports, cargoes, and insurance; and the East 
India, West Indian, American, Newfoundland, and 
slave trades. The essays are written by specialists, 
and they vary in interest for the ordinary historian. 
The chapter by C. FE. Fayle is an excellent concise 
account of the commercial facts behind the economic 
war between England and Napoleon. H. Heaton 
tells the neglected story of the exasperating effects on 
shipowners and traders on both sides of the Atlantic 
of America’s attempt to enforce economic sanctions 
on the warring powers. Unfortunately, British 
smuggling, which had important efiects in both 
Europe and Latin America, has been omitted as a 
“‘subject too specialized” (p. 15) 
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\iter editing The trade winds, Parkinson has 
added in Portsmouth Point an anthology of sketches 
of the Royal Navy of the same period found in con- 
temporary fiction. No pictures of famous men are 
these but homely descriptions of everyday figures 
from the captain in the ‘floating paradise” of his 
cabin to the seaman swearing over his grog. To those 
who have never doffed their mufti the selections may 
be too short to give more than the impression of a 
puzzling and sometimes barbarous past age. But 
anyone who has served in recent wars will commune 
with the marines polishing their buttons in the dark 
between decks or standing inspection before the 
sergeant and officers. Technology and sanitation 
have advanced, the draft has replaced the press 
gang, but the atmosphere of an army or navy re- 
mains much the same 
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Press, 1948. Pp 


The title of this book is somewhat overstated, 
since it obviously is not a discussion of the British 
economy in the nineteenth century 
essays which seem to be staking out claims prepara 


tory to a later exploitation of certain subjects and 


It is a series of 


i leas. 

The central theme of the 
trade fluctuations in the nineteenth century. Near 
ly all the chapters of the 
larger studies which the author has written or to 
which he has contributed, such as his Ph.D 
a detailed study directed by Arthur P. Gayer on 
‘The growth and fluctuations of the British econo 


work is an analysis of 


book are derived from 
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my, 1790-1850,” and a narrative of the period 1896 
1914. The ninth chapter on the ‘‘Narrative” of the 
**Depression of the seventies,” the longest and most 
interesting, has net previously been published 

The tirst section of the study analyzes the trend 
rates of increase for British economy. Rostow 1s 
much concerned with a new methodology in the a} 
plication of certain theoretical concepts to economi 
history. In the first chapter this process takes the 
form of the study of the percentage rate of change i 
population, total industrial production, consumers’ 
goods production, producers’ goods production, the 
volume of imports, the volume of exports, genera! 
prices, interest rates, real wages, and output per 
man employed. Rostow works out from these data 
the trend periods. While economic data have n« 
more validity for the division ef the nineteenth cen 


tury into periods than others used by political o1 


social historians, it is interesting to see that 


periods of economic trends so established—17 
1815, 1815-48, 1848-73, 


approximate closely those already set up by othe: 


1573-1900, and I1g00 


scholars. 

In the development of his methodology Restow 
makes a rather interesting excursion into the devel 
opment of economic theory under the pressure of 
acute circumstances, showing how new theory is the 
situa 


result of old hypotheses confronted by new 


tions, with tentative and piecemeal alteration of the 


older views to suit now one, now another, diflicult, 


As a specihic case he examines the deve lopm« nt ol] 
monetary theory as the result of the application of 
existing theory to a single body of data. There is a1 
interesting example of the way the process worked 


Alfred Marshall before 


led him 


in detail in the testimony of 
a government commission, which eventualls 
to sas 


terest, and a depression of profits. 1 « 


‘A depression of prices, a depression of i1 
annot see 
CONSICET: 


The larg 
through a cor 


reason for believing that there is any 
depression in any other respect’’ (p. 154 
aspects of this problem are carrie 
versv in which Marshall, Sir Robert Giffen, and 
Economist participated, and are devel 
of the theories of Fisher, Cassel, La 
ther, Wicksell and Keynes 

A final word must be reserved for the narrative of 
the depre ssion of the seventies, which brings toge i 
data about the mone. irket, 


lindustryv, ana 


ier 
anarray of statistical 
long-term investments, commerce 
labor, with a most valuable note ing the principal 
The introduction to this sectior 
really the summary— ought to be stud 


ing the nature 


statistical indexes 
(pp. 179-51 
ied by everyone interested in | 
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This brillianth 
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The centennial celebration of 1848 has brought 
on a flood of literature concerning certain phases of 
that revolution. Many of these treatises have clearly 
shown their Marxist imprint. Others have been 
written from a strong liberal and nationalist view- 
point, while still others have tended to turn against 
the glorification of violence and have painted the 
prerevolutionary regimes in more favorable colors 
than in the past. Various treatises have also been 
permeated with strong ahti-German prejudices. 
None of the above trends are strikingly new. 
Spadolini’s essay on 1848, however, strikes out ina 
new direction that is so refreshing and thought-pro- 
voking that it could easily stimulate a re-examina- 
tion of some of the traditional views on 1848 49 in 
Italy. 

According to Spadolini, the revolution of 1848 in 
Italy was neither liberal nor democratic nor socia|- 
ist. It was both federal and unitary, provincial and 
European, national and antinational, conservative 
and radical. In the opinion of the author, 1848-49 
was the last federal and the first unitary revolution 
in Italy. Likewise, it was the last provincial and the 
first European revolution of the Italian people. It 
began in a provincial atmosphere, but the forces un- 
chained during the revolution were European. Be- 
fore the movement ended, it had assumed a Euro- 
pean character, and the Italian question had become 
a European one. The bourgeoisie who directed the 
insurrections intended the revolution to be the first 
national revolution in the Apennine peninsula. As 
far as the large masses of people were concerned, 
however, 1848 was only a reactionary and antina- 
tional explosion. Furthermore, the directing middle 
classes, while they wished to effectuate certain minor 
political changes, were not willing to alter the fun- 
damental principles of the old regime, and they in- 
sisted on keeping the old governing classes in 
power. Nevertheless, the revolution did have a radi- 
calaspect. This Spadolini finds in republicanism. The 
establishment of the Roman Republic represented 
the most radical extreme of the revolution. 
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The revolution of 1848 was thus, according to the 
author, a revolution of contradictions. These con- 
tradictions merely reflect the conflict between ideals 
and realities which, in Spadolini’s opinion, form a 
part of all human history. 
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organization of Baku and Azerbaidjan.}] By 
M. D. Bacrroy. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1948. 
Pp. 242. 
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Peter Carl Faberge, goldsmith and jeweller to the Rus- 
stan imperial court and the principal heads of 
Europe. By Henry C. BAtnsripGe. London: 
Batsford, 1949. Pp. 300. 147s. 


Petr I. [Peter I.] Vol. IV. By M. M. BoGostovsku. 
Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1948. Pp. 514. 


Borba Bolshevikov  protiv voenno-promyshlennykh 
komitetov, 1915-1916 gg. [The struggle of the 
Bolshevists against the munition manufacturers’ 
committees, 1915-16.! By S. P. Borisov. Mos- 
cow: Gospolitizdat, 1948. Pp. 86 

ExartT. Paris: 


Echappé de Russie. By ANTONI 


Hachette, 1949. Fr. 450 
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Redivivo: quattro anni di prigionia in Russia. By F. 
FasBieTti. (‘Vita vissuta” series.) Milan: Gar- 
zanti, 1949. Pp. 160. L. 350. 


Handbook for spies. By ALEXANDER Foote. London: 
Museum Press, 1950. Pp. 223. ros. 6d. 
The author recounts his experiences as a member 
of the Soviet intelligence service, 1938-47. 


Soviet genctics and world science: Lysenko and the 
meaning of heredity. By JULIAN Hux.ey. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1949. Pp. 245. 8s. 6d. 


Razgrom Vrangelia. [The elimination of Wrangel.| 
By I. S. Korotkoyv. Moscow: Voennie Izdat., 
1948. Pp. 262. 


Moskovskit Sovet rabochikh deputatov v 1905 godu. 
[The Moscow Soviet of workers’ deputies in 
1905.] By Grecori D. Kosromarov. Moscow: 
Moskovskii Rabochii, 1948. Pp. 149. 


Pushkin and Russian literature. By JANKO LAvRIN. 
(“Teach yourself history library,” ed. A. L. 
1948. Pp. 


Rowse.) New York: Macmillan Co., 

218. $2.00. 

In 1949 the Soviet government, in its celebration 
of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Alexancer 
Pushkin’s birth, proclaimed two official precepts: 
(1) Pushkin was a bard of freedom and a prophet of 
a revolution more successful than the one attempted 
in 1825 by his friends, the Decembrists. Since his 
noble dream has been made into a glorious reality by 
the Soviet regime, the Soviet people are as proud of 
Pushkin as they are of their government. (2) Push- 
kin was a true Russian patriot who had nothing but 
contempt for ‘‘the bourgeois regime of the United 
States, England, and France” and ‘‘furiously 
scourged those of his fellow-countrymen who dared 
to forget Russia’s national pride and national inter- 
ests” in their admiration of the West (/svestia, June 
8, 1949, stenographic text of ‘‘The great poet of the 
great people,” speech by Constantin Simonov at the 
Bolshoi Theater in Moscow on June 6). 

At the time that Janko Lavrin wrote his book, 
these two maxims, although clearly in the Soviet air, 
had not as yet been formulated by the Kremlin as 
nakedly as this. Small wonder, then, that we do not 
find in Lavrin’s volume any direct refutation of the 
Bolshevist claim to Pushkin and his heritage. Yet, in 
a scholarly and implied way he disputes the Soviet 
claim to Pushkin the liberty-lover and Pushkin the 
son of his country. Pushkin, according to Lavrin, 
loved freedom, ‘‘both personal and political,” to the 
end of his life; and in time, having studied history, 
he came to reject revolution in so far as revolution 
often involves ‘‘plebeianism, that is... the level 
ling-down tendency” (p. 44). To the poet such a 
tendency was not democracy at all. He came to re 
alize ‘‘that levelling down could never lead to true 
freedom but only to anarchy, or else to tyrannies 
from below” (p. 45). 
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As for Pushkin the patriot, here too Lavrin dif- 
fers from the official Soviet interpretation. Lavrin 
performs a useful job of proving that Pushkin ‘‘de- 
termined the character of Russian national litera- 
ture by providing it with that broad outlook and 
perspective which saved it from the danger of pro- 
vinciality, as well as from any sort of nationalistic 
smugness” (p. 197). To be sure, under Pushkin’s in- 
spired leadership Russian literature assumed ‘‘a 
truly Russian basis,” yet, at the same time and 
thanks only to him, it ‘‘became more European than 
ever” (pp. 197-98). Pushkin continued the work of 
Peter the Great in taking Russia out of her seclusion: 
‘*Far from clashing with each other, in Pushkin the 
national and universal elements converged, thus an- 
ticipating a synthesis between the two” (p. 214). Of 
course, Pushkin criticized certain negative aspects 
of Western civilization, but his lasting admiration 
for William Shakespeare—and even his temporary 
indebtedness to Lord Bvron—were weightier factors 
in his development as a poet, playwright, and story- 
teller than his transient scorn for American democra- 
cy and British capitalism, which the Soviets now 
stress so hysterically 

In fact, as Lavrin hints, when 
about America’s ‘‘democracy in all its disgusting 
cynicism, with its cruel prejudices, its intolerable 
tvranny,” the lesson of his criticism applies not so 
much to present-day America in particular as ‘‘to the 
dangerous and perhaps inevitable substitution of 


Pushkin wrote 


plebeianism for democracy in the modern world” 
generally (p. 45). Pushkin did not mean to be anti 
American—or anti-British or generally anti-West 
ern. Russia’s greatest poet was a Russian patriot 
non-Russian 
humanity. Just as he was unwilling to mistake tyr 
ranny for freedom and democracy, so he was ‘‘un- 


who loved, not hated (Soviet-fashion), 


willing to separate the destinies of Russia from those 
of western Europe, . . . convinced that the two were 
complementary rather than antagonistic, and there 


fore necessary to each other” (pp. 73-74 
The book is distinguished by its lucidity and con 


ciseness in presenting Pushkin’s life, work, and it 


fluence in all their important phases. One could 
however, fora better balance between the two 
Lavrin writes in his book 
more on Pushkin than on Pushkin’s 


place in literature. Too, his definition of Alexander 


wish, 
parts of the book’s title 


considerz bly 


an amiable weakling without stamina or inde 
) is debatable, to sav the 


I as” 
pendenc e of mind” (p. 23 
least 


the solid excellence of the volume as a whole. 


But these are minor matters compared with 
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tionalistic Rada in the Ukraine.| By A. \ 
LIKHOLAT. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1949. Pp 


213. 


Ocherki po istorit Russkot promyshlennosti; XVII, 
XVIII i nachalo XIX veka 
tory of Russian industry, the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
By PAVEL GRIGOREVICH LivuBomiROV. Edited by 
S. G. STRUMILINA. Moscow 
Pp. 763. 


Essays on the his- 


Gospolitizdat, 1947 


Joseph Stalin: a political biography. By the Marx 
ENGELS-LENIN InNstTiTUTE. New York: Interna 
tional, 1949. Pp. 128. $1.25 


Petr I. [Peter I.] By Viapimir VALSILEVICH Ma 
VRODIN. Moscow: Voennie Izdat., 1949. Pp. 162 


Russtsche Geschichte, vornehmlich die und 
Jahrhunderts. By Hans Joacuim Metre. Bonn 
Athenaum, 1949. Pp. 245. M. 8 


Veliki Oktiabr v Moskve. |Great October in Moscow 
By IsAAK IzrRAILeEvicH Mintz. Moscow: Mos 


kovskii Rabochii, 1947. Pp. 93 


The maritime history of Russia, 1848-1948. By MAR 
IN MitTcHELt. London: Sidgwick & Jacksen, 


1949. Pp. 544. 31s. 6d 


Podgotovka velikogo Oktiabria, ot Fevralia do Oktiabria 
1917 goda. (The preparations for great October, 
from February to October N. Mor 
Moscow: Moskovskii 1948. Pp. 78 


1917.| By 
Ra boc hii, 


Entwtc! 


Revolution: die sosia 


Bauernschaft und Sostalismus, zur lungs 
geschichte der russischen 
listische Neuordnung der Landwirtschaft in der 
Soujetunion. By Hans MUHLESTEIN. Berli 
Kultur und Fortschritt, 1948. Pp. 176. M. 6 


Borba Moskovskogo gosudarstva s Tatarami v pervot 
polavini XVII veka. |The struggle of the Moscow 
state with the Tartarsin the first half of the sev 

By A. A. Novosetsktl. Edited 

Moscow Akademiia 


entpenth century 
by?S. V. BAKHRUSHIN 
Nank SSSR, 1948. Pp. 44¢ 


Vladimir Monomakh By ALEKSANDR SERGEEVICH 
OrROV. Moscow \kademiia Nauk 


Pp 190 
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year of transition from war to peace (1921-22).] 
By NIKOLAI LEONIDOVICH RUBINSTEIN. Moscow: 
Gospolitizdat, 1948. Pp. 461. 


Feldmarshal Rumiantsev: sbornik dokumentov i ma- 
terialov. [Field Marshal Rumiantsev: collected 
documents and materials.] Moscow: Gospolitiz- 
dat, 1947. Pp. 405. 


Emelian Pugachev; istoricheskoe povestvovanie. |Eme- 
lian Pugachev: a historical narrative.}| By V1A- 
CHESLAV IAKOVLEVICH SHISHKOV. 2 vols. Mos- 
cow: Gospolitizdat, 1944, 1947. 


Vosstanie Bolotnikova. [The Bolotnikov rising.] By 
I. I. Smrrnov. Leningrad: Leningradskoe gazet- 
no-zhurnalnoe i knizhnoe Izdat., 1949. Pp. 527. 


My three years in Moscow. By WALTER BEDELL 
SmitH. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1949. Pp. 346. 
$3.75. 


Peter the Great and the Ottoman Empire. By B. H. 
SuMNER. Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. Pp. 80. 6s. 


Pushkin, a biography. By Hrenrt Troyat. New 
York: Pantheon, 1950. Pp. 500. $5.00. 


SCANDINAVIA 
The Scandinavians in history. By S. M. Toynre. With 

a foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M., master 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co.; London: Edward Arnold & 

Co., 1948. Pp. 338. $4.50. 

A general history of Scandinavia was needed 
and still is. Paul Sinding’s book is almost a century 
old, and R. N. Bain’s dates from 1905. Bryn J. 
Hovde’s The Scandinavian countries, 1720-1865 
(Journal, XVIII [1946], 75), covers a span of only a 
century and a half, though the significance of its 
social and economic content reaches further. The 
Scandinavians themselves usually write national 
rather than regional! history. 

S. M. Toyne had an important task, but his chiet 
qualifications seem to have been a love of the region 
and fifty trips from England across the North Sea. 
In the broad picture of the involved inter-Scandina- 
vian warfare through many centuries and the gradu- 
al evolution of peaceful and democratic government, 
But, within shorter 


are 


the volume is correct enough 
time-spans, facts and chronology often vague, 
confused, or wrong. Toyne seys, for exemple, ‘‘In 
1815 Russia acquired Finland in exchange for Nor- 
way”’ (p. 184), whereas, actually, Russia got Finland 
in 1809 and Norway was united with Sweden in 
1814, and the idea of ‘‘exchange”’ is farfetched a 
applicable only in Swedish thinking. The real story 


nd 


of Bernadotte’s election to the Swedish throne is 
amazing enough, but Lieutenant Mérner’s meeting 
with the marshal was certainly not ‘unpremedi 
tated” Axel Oxenstierna was not a 
plenipotentiary of the Holy Roman Empire, but éo it 


(pp. 228-30) 
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(p. 172). Among the untenable theories advanced 
asfact isthat the Scandinavian Herules were identi- 
cal with the Magvars (p. 40) and that Sweden was 
a democratic state in the fifteenth century. 

The book is essentially a political history of Den- 
mark and Sweden, with occasional treatment of eco- 
nomic and general cultural matters. Norway is neg- 
lected; Iceland and Finland are treated in a separate 
chapter. 

FRANKLIN D. Scott 


Facts about Denmark. New York: Bonniers; Copen- 
hagen: Politiken, 1949. 


A.V.C.’s Atlas. By SvERIGE Nu. Stockholm: Carl- 
son, 1949. Pp. 64. Kr. 10.70. 
An informative chart and pictorial atlas, edited 
by H. W. Ahlmann, one of Sweden’s leading geog- 
raphers. 


Lars Paul Esbjorn. By SAM RONNEGARD. Stockholm: 
Diakonistyrelsen, 1949. Kr. 12.50. 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 


Arabs, oil and history. By KERMIT ROOSEVELT. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1949. Pp. 271. 15s. 


Les philhellénes et la guerre de l’indépendance: lettres 
inédites de J. Orlando et A. Louriotis. By EvGENt 
DaLLeccio. (“Collection de I’Institut frangzis 
d’Athénes,” No. 19, OCTAVE MERLIER, director.) 
Athens: Institut francais, 1949. Pp. 


22 


223. 


Labour problems in Greece. London: International 


Labour Ofiice, 1949. Pp. 381. 10s. 

A history of the Jews in Baghdad. By Davin S. Sas- 
soon. London: Letchworth, 1949. Pp. 236. 18s. 
Israél. By CHANoINE F. Crooy. Brussels: Univer- 

selle, 1948. Pp. 46. B. fr. 10. 

A new way of life: the collective settlements of Israel. 
By Srk Wynpuam Deepes. London: Schindler, 
1949. Pp. 146. 12s. 6d. 

By 

1949. 


essays, 1907-1 


York: Schocken, 


Building Israel: selected 
ARTHUR Ruppin. New 
Pp. 353: $4.00. 

Papers of the late Zionist leader, first published 
under the title Three decades of Palestine (Jerusalem, 


035. 


1930). 


Lebanon: impressions of a UNESCO conference. By 
M. H. Hotcrort. New Zealand: Caxton, 1949. 
Pp. 88. gs. 6d. 


Theodor Herzl, the Jew and the man: a portrait. By 
OscarR FRANKL. New York: Storm, 1949. Pp. 190. 
. 
92.50 
Highlights in the struggle of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Zionist leader to establish a Jewish state in 


Palestine. 
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IH’ Stockars Jerusalemfahrt 1519 und Chronik 1520 
1529. Edited by Karu Scuis. Basle: Birkhauser, 
1949. Pp. 207. Sw. fr. 16. 


Tito. By GeorGe Bitarkin. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1949. Pp. 286. tos. 6d. 


Tito’s plot against Europe. By DEREK Kartvun. Lon- 


don: Lawrence & Wishart, 1949. Pp. 124. 2s. 6d. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru. By K. R. 
London: Luzac, 1949. Pp. 141. 6s. 


KRIPALANI. 


An advanced history of India, Part II, Modern India. 
By R. C. Mayumpar and Oruers. London: Mac- 
millan, 1949. Pp. 404. 17s. 6d. 

The Mahatma and the missionary: selected writings of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. Edited by CLirrorp 
MANSHARDT. (‘‘Humanist library,” No. XIV.) 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. 140. 
$2.00. 
Mahatma Gandhi has been regarded by many 
eminent Christian clergymen as the foremost of 
those rare persons who, in our present day, have 
tried to live up to the teachings of Jesus Christ 
Some missionaries claim that Mahatma Gandhi's 
greatness is due to his being influenced by Christian 
teachings, such as the sermon on the mount. Yet 
why did Gandhi refuse to become Christian, and 
why did he oppose some types of missionary activi 
ties in India? 

To get a clear and accurate answer to these ques- 
tions, which should serve as food for thought for 
every student, one should read The Mahatma and 
the missionary. Clifford Manshardt, who has compiled 
and in some cases compressed all the important 
writings of Gandhi on the subject, gives us the de 
tailed answer and presents Gandhi’s views in the 
following points: (1) Gandhi's introduction to Chris- 
tianity, (2) Gandhi’s approach to religion, (3) Gan 
dhi’s views on conversions, (4) Gandhi’s views on 
mass conversions, and (5) Gandhi’s advice to mis 
sionaries. In the introductory chapter Mansharudt 
gives a critical estimate of the issues involved 

Mahatma Gandhi held that in most cases mis 
sionaries pursue a course of cultural imperialism by 
preaching the superiority of their own religion 
Furthermore, they play politics through a ‘‘mass- 
conversion” policy to gain converts and unwittingly 
ty among the diverse 
ith the different cultural 
like 


ge from the essay “‘Gan- 


or conscl yusly spread disunity 
elements of a population w 
and religious backgroun 


India. 


dhi’s advice to 


as of a vast country 
The following pa 


missionaries” throws considerable 
light on Gandhi’s attitude toward missionary ac 
tivities: 
Poday 

them except through 


tianity 


alter their attitude 
they tell people that there is no salvation for 
the Bible and through Chris 
It is customary to decry other religions and 


“‘Missionaries should 
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to offer their own as the only one that can bring 
That attitude should be 
changed. Let them appear before the people as they 
are, and try to rejoice in seeing Hindus become bet 
ter Hindus and Mussalmans better 
Let them start work at the bottom 
into what is best in their life and offer nothing in 
That will make their 


more eflicacious, and what they will say 


deliverance radically 


Mussalmans 
Let them ente 


work far 


and offer 


consistent with it. 


to the people will be appreciated without suspicion 
and hostility. In a word, let them go to the people 
not as patrons, but as one of them, and not to oblige 
them but to serve them and to work among them” 
(pp. 121-22). 

The book is thoroughly documented, based upon 
Gandhi’s own writings. It contains a glossary of In 
dian terms. It isa valuable addition to the growing 
Gandhian literature and should be welcomed by all 


serious students of cultural history 
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Pear] Harbor disaster, there was little or no interest 
evinced in the United States concerning this area of 
the globe. The popular impression that existed in 
this country of these islands was of a vague romantic 
sort, in which ocean surf riding, grass skirts, muted 
strings of a guitar, and similar trappings played a 
prominent role. But this legendary conception of 
Hawaiiand the South Sea Islands vanished with the 
second World War. The ‘‘paradise of the Pacific” 
has become a battleground of the world. With this 
new interest in the region, numerous books have ap- 
peared in recent years. 

Hawati: a history by Kuykendall and Day was 
written to supply a need for a short one-volume up- 
to-date history of Hawaii. Ralph S. Kuykendall is 
the outstanding student of Hawaiian history; A. 
Grove Day teaches English at the University of 
Hawaiiand is a newcomer to the field of Hawaiiana. 

In the first half of the book, the authors recite in 
straight narrative form the major topics of early 
Hawaiian history. The discovery of the islands, the 
coming of whalers and traders, the introduction of 
Christianity, the rivalry between the United States 
and European powers for a foothold, and native 
dynastic successions are all concisely’ sketched. As 
in other areas which have been subjected to the im- 
pact of Western civilization, the white man’s in- 
fluence on the native population in Hawaii was far- 
reaching. The political, economic, and socia] systems 
of the West were superimposed on the simple way of 
life of the Hawaiians. 

In relating the later development (1854-1900) of 
the islands, the authors employ a_ well-balanced 
treatment of their story. Politics and government re- 
ceive their usual consideration, but not to the detri 
ment of the economic and social phases of Hawaii's 
history. The labor problem and the economic system 
are dealt with at length. Education, religion, and 
other cultural aspects of Hawaiian life are adequate- 
iy covered. 

Concluding chapters deal with the current scene 
of Hawaii. The latter's participation in the second 
World War is not overlooked, nor is the valuable 
contribution of the Japanese of Hawaii in defense of 
their adopted land neglected. Business and industria] 
problems are examined in the light of present-day 
emphasis on economic democracy and trade-union- 
ism. Finally, the question of statehood is considered. 
The authors conclude that the islands are ready to 
become an integral part of the United States and 
that their admission into the American union would 
result in mutual advantages to Hawaii as well as 
the mainland. 

Anatomy of paradise covers not only Hawaii 
but all the principal South Sea Islands, including 
Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji, Tonga, the Solomons, the 
Marshalls, the Gilberts, and others. In general, this 
work is more anthropological! in character than his 
torical, although the author is neither anthropologist 
nor historian. Employing Hawaii as a laboratory 
sample and devoting about one-fifth of the book to 
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it, J. C. Furnas presents a brilliant piece of reporting 
on the entire region. 

Rather late, in point of time, was the white man’s 
contact with Hawaii and the South Sea Islands, and 
the pattern of action pursued in this section of the 
world had already been fully explored in other tropi- 
cal and subtropical areas. As in these other spheres, 
in opening the South Sea Islands to European and 
American intercourse, traders, missionaries, and ad- 
venturers played the leading roles. Considerable 
space in the book is therefore devoted to the respec- 
tive parts played by the three latter groups; and, 
broadly characterizing them as “‘interlopers,” Fur- 
nas offers a point of view which is objectively critica! 
of the white man. He pays particular attention to 
the conflict that ensued between the church and 
trade in the colonization of the South Seas. 

Though the author is no ‘‘debunker,” he takes 
great delight in exposing the myths, legends, and 
pet theories held by many concerning South Sea 
islanders. The romantic reports of early French ob- 
servers are subjected to special condemnation. Ac- 
cording to the author, the idealistic picture of primi- 
tive life glorified by Rousseau was reflected in the 
_accounts of French writers. Moreover, such popu- 
larly accepted notions as the following are examined 
and evaluated critically: native South Sea islanders 
are lazy; Polynesian women are all beautiful; the 
indigenous population of the islands were free from 
disease prior to the coming of the white man. Little 
escapes the notice of the writer; in great detail he 
dissects the customs, mores, and way of life of the 
aborigines. 

The book, however, does not lose sight of the 
broader issues involved. In a world of swift air trans- 
portation, to say nothing of the atom bomb, the 
South Sea Islands have taken on a significance which 
they have never before possessed. What power is to 
control the islands is a matter of vital importance 
today. The author’s conclusion seems to favor an 
‘international guardianship” over all the area, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, rather than 
trusteeships by individual countries over specific 
islands. 

Anatomy of paradise is a book written with 
zest, humor, and interest. It is not written in the 
academic tradition but nevertheless is a solid and 
sober treatment of the subject. 

Both books under review, though quite different 


in approach and style, are valuable additions to the 
literature on the South Sea Islands 


ALEX LADENSON 
AFRICA 


Amministrasione fiduciaria all’Italia in Africa: atti 

del Secondo Convegno di, Studi colontali (Firenze, 
maggio 1947). (‘‘Publicazioni dell’Uni- 
versita degli Studi di Firenze; Centro di Studi 
coloniali,” Vol. XXXVI.) Florence: The Uni- 


versity, 1948. Pp. 415. 
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As the title of this publication indicates, the cen- 
tral topic of the gathering of which these are the 
proceedings was the study of the question of trustee- 
ship as it affected the former, i.e., pre-Fascist, colo- 
nial possessions of Italy. Individual sessions were 
devoted, respectively, to the politico-juridic, social, 
and economico-agrarian problems and to a report 
of the state of colonial studies in Italy. Each session 
consisted of a main general paper followed by shorter 
ones dealing with limited aspects of the problem. 

The volume supplies a wealth of information on 
the various aspects of Italy’s colonial activity. Much 
of this is valuable, but there are obvious gaps: a more 
extended discussion of ecological questions or a clear 
analysis of the Senussi problem is lacking, for ex- 
ample. A more serious failing is the absence of a 
documented relative estimate of Italian colonization 
in comparison with others. As a consequence. °n 
extraordinarily rosy picture emerges of the be. ts 
of Italian administration, while native nationalism 
is, on the whole, dismissed as the superficial agita- 
tion of a handful of generally misguided or self-seek- 
ing individuals. Admitting that the English-speak- 
ing peoples have taken an exaggerated view of this 
phenomenon, one can hardly so cavalier!y write off 
Arab nationalism. It would take more solid evidence 
than is given here to convince one that Italy was 
welcomed in Libya, whether before, during, or after 
fascism. 

Much interest derives from,the fact that the con- 
gress not only was an academic gathering but also 
gave an indication of the views currently held in 
Italy in regard to the colonial problem. The idea of 
trusteeship is unreservedly accepted, but it must be, 
for reasons of efficiency, single trusteeship. Italy’s 
past accomplishments give her a first claim to be the 
trustee of her former possessions. We find much 
stress on the civilizing mission of Italy and on her 
claim to an equal share with others in the develop- 
ment of the African continent. These arguments 
may not be dismissed, but the fact remains that the 
missionary has seldom been the principal motiva 
tion of colonization. If the outside world can profit 
from being better informed of Italy’s accomplish 
ments and wishes, so, conversely, it would be well 
that in Italy some discussion should take place of 
the broader significance of the Abyssinian episode, 
for example (we find only an interesting account of 
the contribution that the Italian conquest brought), 
and, for that matter, of the true meaning and impor- 
tance of all Italian colonial activity from its very 
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It has frequently been observed that in South 
Africa the Dutch rather than the English inhabit- 
ants have produced most of the first-rate minds and 
the choicest spirits. The Afrikaner mind, attached to 
its own tongue and traditions, yet schooled and 
broadened by a knowledge of the outside world 
through its easy access to English and English cul- 
ture, can become a magnificent instrument. 

Louis Botha and Jan Christian Smuts fought 
against the British and then became the pioneers of 
an authentic rapprochement, in the course of which 
they lost nothing in dignity or faithfulness to their 
own people. Smuts especially became the spokesman 
for a world rapprochement after 1918 that made him 
an international figure. 

Basil Williams’ biography of these men whose 
careers, until the death of Botha in 1919, were so 
closely linked, does justice to the stature of each 
man. It is not to be expected that he could have 
made a searching analysis of the character and de- 
tailed achievement of either man. The book has an 
agreeable clarity, a sure feel for telling illustrations, 
and an honest admiration for the human and in- 
tellectual qualities of Botha and Smuts. It is not an 
original book, being intended for the general reader. 
It avoids almost altogether the deeper problems of 
Smuts’s personality, his egotism, his unusual indus- 
triousness, the swift understanding that took him 
beyond his colleagues and made him both imperious 
and intellectually lonely. Above all does it fail to 


take up the serious question of the sterility of 
Smuts’s native and Indian policy. 
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Treaties and other international acts of the United 
States of America. Vol. VIII, Documents 201-240: 
1858-1863. Edited by HUNTER MILLER. (‘‘Publi- 
cations of the department of state,” No. 3141.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
Pp. 1065. 

Eighteen years have elapsed since Volume I of 
this great masterpiece of scholarship was published. 
Seven volumes appeared during the first ten years. 
The present volume is the first to be issued since 
1942, and it isa pleasure to say at the outset that it 
maintains the same incomparable standards as its 
predecessors. About three-fourths of it is made up of 
document texts and drafted editoriai notes prepared 
by Hunter Miller himself prior to his retirement, 
and the material for the remainder of the volume was 
read by him in manuscript. Treaties or agreements 
with nineteen different foreign countries, and the ac- 
companying notes, are to be found between its cov- 
ers. The student of policy will be especially con- 
cerned with the document texts and notes respecting 
the treaty of November 8, 1858 with China (pp. 21- 
g2); with the correspondence of October 25, 1859 to 
March 23, 1860 with Great Britain over San Juan 
Island (pp. 281-448); with the treaty of April 7, 
1862 with the same country over the suppression of 
the African slave trade (pp. 753-820); and with the 
treaty of July 1, 1863 for final settlement of claims 
of Hudson’s Bay Company and Puget’s Sound Agri- 
cultural Company (pp. 949-1065). From the corre- 
spondence of William B. Reed we get precise infor- 
mation on the extent of American participation in 
the opium trade with China and also on the close 
community of interest between the British and 
Americans in trade. The section on San Juan Island 
(pp. 281-448) reprints the documents and comment 
which Miller had previously made available in a 
separate publication (San Juan archipelago [Bellows 
Falls, Vt., 1943]). And Document 228, dealing with 
the slave trade treaty of 1862, throws considerable 
light on the secret negotiations and correspondence 
which led up to and followed the treaty. 
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John J. Pershing, general of the armies: a biography. 
By FREDERICK PALMER. Harrisburg, Pa.: Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 380. $4.50. 
It is not easy, at the present time, to write a sig- 

nificant or compelling book about the participation 

of the United States in the first World War. Our sec- 
ond major conflict of the century has stolen the spot- 
light, and Guadalcanal, Anzio, Omaha Beach, and 

Okinawa have largely replaced St. Mihiel, Belleau 

Wood, and Chateau-Thierry as public symbols of 

patriotism and sacrifice. Similarly, the leaders.of the 

second World War constitute a more fertile field for 
the biographer than those of 1917 and 1918. For ex- 
ample, tight-lipped, hard-working John J. Pershing 
proved himself an excellent organizer and a tac 
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tician equal to the demands of the crisis period in 
early 1918, but few would call him an appealing sub- 
ject for a biography. 

Colonel Frederick Palmer, who has attempted 
this unpromising assignment, served on Pershing’s 
staff during the war and remained a close friend until 
the general’s death in 1945. His book leans heavily 
upon what he remembered of conversations with his 
commander. For the sake of greater accuracy, it 
probably should have been written immediately 
after the Armistice of 1918. We have no way of 
knowing whether Palmer made use of the interven- 
ing years to consult documentary or published 
sources, for he neglected to include footnote cita- 
tions or a bibliography. Even accepting these me- 
chanical shortcomings, readers will look in vain, it is 
to be feared, for new information on such important 
subjects as Pershing’s long battle with the French 
for the creation of a separate American army and 
the chronic friction between General! Foch and Geor- 
ges Clémenceau. Palmer leaves the impression of 
feeling more bitterness than he actually expresses 
toward the American chief-cf-staff, General Pey- 
ton C. March, of whom it was said that ‘this blood 
corpuscles are sieel filings” (p. 252). He would have 
rendered a greater service to students of the period 
if he had carefully examined the principal published 
accounts of the war, correcting thern specifically and 
exactly wherever he thought them wrong, and if he 
had committed himself in more definite terms about 
rivalries and disagreements within the Allied and 
American forces. 

Many books, however, which add little to the 
store of scholarly information attract readers by 
presenting familiar facts in an interesting and read 
able manner. Unfortunately, Colonel Palmer has 
made it difficult for the general public to use his 
book by failing to include in it maps of the principal 
campaigns on the western front or even an index of 
the principal names and battles mentioned. There 
are, to be sure, occasional! flashes of insight and pithy 
characterizations, but these passages are more than 
counterbalanced by lists of divisional commanders 
which read like the official report of a battle or like 
the less inspired passages of the /liad. Also, Palmer 
is guilty of occasional ill-timed flippancy not very 
becoming to a military man, such as his habitual ref 
erence to the dignified Pershing as ‘‘J. J. P.” 
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This is the third book published by 
Dunne on Jesuit activities in- Mexico during the 
colonial period. It tells the story of Jesuit mission 
aries among the Tarahumares Indians, a numerous 
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tribe living in the mountains south of present-day 
Chihuahua. The author has covered the period from 
1600 until the Jesuit order was expelled from New 
Spain in 1767. He has told a moving story of the 
courage, sacrifice, and religious zeal of the early 
Black Robes. No one will doubt that only a sincere 
Christian faith motivated these missionaries who 
toiled in this vineyard full of danger, often with no 
other reward than the martyr’scrown. The same cat 

not, however, be said of the Spanish colonists. Less in 

dulgence at times by Dunne toward Spanish Indian 
policy would have improved the objectivity of this 
scholarly book. When he writes that ‘‘the mines 
were again [1621] worked by the labor of Spaniard 
and Indian alike” (p. 33 
It is open to question whether 


, it is difficult not to smile 
the 
**mutually 


“interaction of 


mine and mission” was really advanta 


geous”’ (p. 39). At other times, however, Dunne doe 


not fear to paint the leyenda negra as black as it 
really was (pp. 50, 63, 84, and 166-67 
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The Keynesian revolution. By LAWRENCE R. KLEIN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 218. $3.50. 


Lawrence R. Klein’s dissertation (in expanded 
form) is unusual in many ways. It is extremely clear 
in presentation and, for the professional economist, 
very easy reading. Laymen will find some parts 
rather rough going, but a good first-year course in 
economics or a casual acquaintance with semipopu- 
lar literature on economic policy should suffice as 
prerequisites for the remainder 

Klein first sketches the intellectual development 
of Keynes as an economist up to about the publica- 
tion time of A treatise on money (New York, 1930) 
and concludes with a very lucid critique of the essen- 
tial parts of this work. He does not relate Keynes’s 
views as an economist, which he here discusses, to 
his discussion of his social philosophy; this makes for 
expository simplicity but leaves unanswered many 
interesting questions about the interrelations among 
Keynes’s ideas. One chapter contains a discussion of 
the state of economic theory in the years immediate 
ly preceding the publication of The general theory of 
employment, interest and money (London, 1936), 
especially as it stood in Cambridge (England), while 
another is a brief but adequate sketch of the antici- 
pators of the ‘‘general theory” among the nonpro- 
fessional economists (J. A. Hobson, Silvio Gesell, and 
others). The professional economist will not find 
much new in these chapters, but they should prove 
very illuminating to others. Klein gives a too brief 
account of the economics of inflation; he tries to 
argue that the ‘*Keynesian revolution” was not con- 
fined merely to ‘tdepression economics,’’ but also 
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contributed to the analysis of full and overemploy- 
ment situations. I think Klein overstates his case; 
traditional economic theory will, in such cases, yield 
virtually the same analysis as the Keynesian sys- 
tem. The vast improvement in economic analysis oc- 
curring between the first and second world wars 
cannot be traced to the Keynesian revolution; rather 
the revolution was one of the principal fruits of that 
improvement. The tool-kit of advanced economic 
theory (circa 1915) was adequate for handling infla- 
tionary problems; the trouble was hat a far smaller 
percentage of economists were properly trained 
thirty yearsago in the use of the best available tech- 
niques than has been the case in the 1940’s. Klein’s 
outline of the Keynesian ‘‘general theory”? system 
and his defense of it against the attacks of latter- 
day ‘‘classicists” is, for the trained economist, the 
heart of the book; the layman may follow, but at 
some peril. 

The author occasionally departs from his cus- 
tomary high intellectual standards to render a Marx- 
ian sermon of doubtful cogency (pp. 183-87) and to 
make various annoying and captious remarks in a 
similar vein (e.g., p. 78). 
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